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[peryay convertion and in choy wring Two aphorina scr ft 
net sh up this quandary Gal Bains obsratin that “vey 
‘hing means” sempered by Eda Sais reminder hat “al sens 
| sea 
“This book ts on collaborative work underaken with thre Yukon 
ides berecn 1974 a0 the Ite rox. The oly marae ie tose 
{old during hoe yas append oil nsx oles we produced for 
<Qrcibedon in Yukon communis an wmeqenty or comatored 
‘ime, Lf Lied Lie Sry? Mex Kity Sih wis born abou 1890 
{is ed fall and acti ie unt ry. Mis. Angels Sidney ie ad 
‘heeratons spanocd most of the twentieth cenniy fom 1903 wnt 
{991 Mis Ante Ned war bor rng te ety s Sons and experienced 
‘eur of change un the end ofr ben 399, counting cere 
Perens they Hse how nates that have Ben ped om aly 
for generssons conus to provide 2 foundation for eal comes 
pry choices and forcing decons made young women, sz 
Tare ally aed ding later Me. Sach nate depict Ruan, anil, 
{hd eher nonhuman tings engaged ina atoning variety facie 
commited ro mata sustain elation tht este secon 
) ining wel ing of the wold. Ope of he many things the women 
taught me tat thereat do fi noe tha ener, Hone has 
‘optimistic ois abo hep they sowed, ae eam dea otra 
‘rouces toured make enue of ahr ces tha might tere 
‘sem refining 
Thai insights converge wil coal concer about how mace 
provides «amework for experiencing the material werd and how local 
vir intenet with ner soil orc, and plc roses. “When 
comes to planing how tis bar macs opener wetdin wh 
hatte can make see of” ates Mat oso "ibete muse acetal 
plas forthe oon of natn tity” Nor nly ewe bor to comet 
Communal antes, we sbo experience, undead and oxde ou ves 
‘oie thre a ng ot. Whatever man asonalty cost 
i ently ted up ith aut structure and the question of arative 
ny" fs ofthe academic erstir sero ier or to work 

















eat the notion tha people lead need isn dantv ways, the pe 
nay son I kno tm these women that sarathes providing the 
‘mort ll guidance ae ictal local rounded, highly paral, 
{clay pec Whats important ino ia knowing the try bat 





starngse context fr kaoming when ad why ol ota conversa 
tins can bul on tha shared Knowle 
‘Mythos. none Can eonyallen of Yo Fs Natons 
ance contin tll ovis that mike reining competion and 
rode ener snd sontaiy in rp changing Wes An coding 
{ive of informa somtling ts power to eer ofa chooses 
nto shllenge conventional way of thinking Such ses of know! 
‘ges both Greg Sans sn Angel Sidney pone ot above, can be 
Udcrtod a hang the power to inform and ele oer forms of 
‘planation ater tan a ata for anus comvertonal scbolely 
pragma question then, concer wea vse can ont 
{he tothecreteaparigns ta fee somtenparaycholanti. Skeptical 
‘of theresa ins The been el  quendone ised re ha 2 
Craton age by scholars working in ery irene par of the word 
Wer Benjani, Mil Bodin nd Harold ia ach wrote about 
the poten of ores atin sl ie and plore he comequesces 
ceil Rome 

















‘then orl sortllng becomes marge by orp 
Stems Though each woke excel wth writen ecnde rd ot 
Tey sources th ac they raed ave continuing inpvtance and in 
tite comcmperary ethnographic ineigaton of wien ea try 
Telingsubmers alminoatve ambition, an sae F pare a subeaven | 
ater ‘ 
This book ao prove an oppor to explore a prado tat has, 

leach tovbled and exated me during the yen thst MSc, 
Mr Smith, i, Ney and I worked ogether On on hand, evident 
that writen tol aneipon ofspaken ngage ave eh potent 0 
feo ort ares peach Inthe words of Nor and Hichard Dane, 
‘nose Ee eanscriptions nd amass of rl performed Tl a 
Fane provide» ode! fr others working wat Nave America 5 

The wing dwn of or iternse, 1 mater how wel iteened oe 
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tment ofan nga plant by slone A pte log may Io ike wood, bat 
itis actualy sone" On the other hand dang ay Yeats nig in the 
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Contin to be tld. am especialy ruc by the ways Yon eer| | 
‘tones pinto wings stan more wy otal the sts and 0 
tale them par of socal prt Weten texts some point ofreeence 
parratr anallde co when they want to make socal socnt sate 
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tie comtnction of he Alka Higher ng) speak Engh ot 
langue. ah tou when we gs th we he weno Ne 
Sclangege prograsp, nor adoro been devoped fot 
indigenous neni the cp Al hss changed este Yoon 
atc Lsnguge Gente cane in ting inte tooo: Bu ding he 
to7on the womca I woke with bad a ew objec They an tc 
‘Sheen ures dest for pantie who foe Eagle 
2a it gigs an foam ag ad may ye oe te 
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Far ya chug hav been once ht he work ht gage 
cou be comiered wo ample of oe problem te Daca 
Gewaed the dnricn ecu we Maney cai ergy 
tema in intgenon ngage ld and corde in Engh Ove 
tine, The cncadl tha song peal aan on a om 
trates en ein «dese mien te sting roca, fen tes 
‘hen rede in Engh ca otis toa ann comple 
‘octet coments’ This book enor ome othe 
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Chup 1 dices authoring urate sa hr conquers. 1 
cxtne hog prcaar abot he Yon spec ad ae 
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Sie oa pte meaning yet ken cle hve ners Steed 
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ooze nthe capt nord Ti cher gee et dc 








racer —sbou cll categories, shout naratve forms, abou bis 
people ell about thems 
chapter. Mr, Sidney shows how a single story, ify told can been 
ees fet what 4 ory anand then what can do when cgay a4 
inberer undertood sacl atin than ara eed text, tat matings 
lot inbere na orf ae eee in the een sans whch 
they ae told. Among oer igs, sh demonstrates at when potent 
for conc merges among peop with eens pegs, mace 
‘olution often avlves demonstrating how a aor cn rear a de 

‘Chapter examinee ome othe probs that ocarwben cpl 
Forward slfeident Ia cecumpolor orem ions, for camp, ea 
nial” policy dette. Alling local perpestines ro Acc and subarctic 
‘mental woeties nto which such Kaowledge swept may subeserge ee 
thes wl chiming olen fom ther. Management on Be 
“Tax” (an acronym for “eadioaleclogial Knowledge") dew on el 
traon selec, t do environmental model that more oxy 3p 
ronimate a eigousprnigs, Ul easgerent nd soo dat 
‘ion by coijingiton databate, envionment mode more commonly 
adjust the imager of “original ecology” of contemporary enironmen- 
{a concerns, As thi chapter demons ingots people ag In 
‘he mild fe sometimes compel eo tae both ind of lnguage t 
sham  lepsimace voice nate twenoith-century clonal encounters and 
tna be forced ope a uachancertc wt 

Tora tons besome formed st ndgeno sense none con 
‘ex, in anther they ae oked nino hor. Caper 4 etmins 
fone ene of how or arate and ween documents contrite to is 
tore reracion, hy dodo of We go ah ces cee 
les wha they don bot wha ey bppened” anon wha they 
‘ef contig tl of wc onanizaon on te one bound 























te emerping i GR? Of the day, Comparnns any process st 
i motion (1898 by the Canadian goverment’ abition authorize 
is pretence to Amencan miner at mich a 1 hore Indians) by 
‘dcurenting, dapsting, pening, and egtising oil accounts of 
‘ofthe eaperences of indigenoar people, of hasty consid amin 
{ive apart and of how burencrite practice begins to ese Lc 
oomtedge, 

‘othe ara where ol tron confons oil maases sn mu 
scum, Muscue el ore, and tas thei arangerents ve 
tren athe her of cscs pace Chapter examine intersect 
ing aratves tome reeting a ai i story and aes thesis 
tf mses where such works my cently Bod + desinason. Ky 
Shuh's carvings portying arate she to to lustre eel ein 
inti fe i so tll tres abou seu er args, dscoered 
{is Whitehorse mscum ner the end eer if re queson about he 
‘enti bermecn words and thigs, betwen ora objet, sd erween 
Instr epeeniions of ore ae “ex” and hie aa a museum 
‘ollesonr ar aruets”™ 

‘Chper centers on pophecy artes nd moves sto contemporary 
theoretical ebuer ao competing interpretative amewons. Coven 
tinal academic apumenssbout prophecy ate put ofa welown 
frou. In Noth Americ eos, one cent guetion hasbeen 
‘thetic rophetc movements wer indigenous ora esonte to European 
Contact The soci beratre, shaped By Max Weber, ese the 
‘sete o fale of specie prophets, jedi tems oF tee abil to 
‘ans the cl and pola ner. This chapter ise emp in 
the sy of prophetic mevement to a dicurive framework, nang 
how contemporary naratves oi about popes by ako elds seve 8 
thor caplaaton fr dnuptve vents, Vewe a indigenous ete 
history compesing for leptimicy a an explanatory aewor, thse 
Sore contin fori of isolation tha simultane queso 
Id enlarge colatyuadereanding 

"aly, cape look at Hinds ofsoyting tht myosin conten 
port pees eens atthe Yoko Intemational Storteling 
Fesval would probly diagree wit much eaten wetng in ext 
sul that scrtnzs estilo evidence of nase" ox beg 
iy. Local perormer ins onteling rc nonnative wayeandon thie 
‘vn ter sng thi terenype led etig 0 experiment ih ula 





‘randation tcp for der ainces Ino doing they speak dctly 
to ome of th ager ues raed thro the book Bans op 
rin aout the tratormatine omer rl steryeling to detabze of 
fil orthodoiy Ini’ exploration of ow ora wadion shales in 
peril conceptions of ine ad epee Beja’ emphasis om the aby 
[turret ingeweae information, mona content, nd plop 
‘lex politldrcumeances sounding the mplementation ofthe Yon 
For me, wtng this book has been awa to eect on how expedienoes, 
tuners, ow leson from one sting may une tote tbe, and 
especialy hope ths book does jase to those who have taught ee 
‘Ridington, aswel ato fiends and colleagues inthe Yukon and in univer 
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The nartors whose Hore are dud in he book ae ll lingual 
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athe Language Cente, Sounds fern Thai aod Athos an 
fringes so telpabets or these languages ako lifer, Beene Tam king 
publi Ting wings recoded by chlo se dierent pling 
‘stem for Coss lagi and Inland Ting, low spelings aed a 
thon sources and refer the rede o pled txts in whi nl 
Tinga diac tei sping coc 





Aahpuan languages aod Ting Srl ang ad one mij 
iene n te eling oc Socee he wafer ae ken 
Tinga in oe Atpsan ngage, Tags agit ve eh 
tnt igh onto ee low tes toad Hove, fr cme 
trae thc archon he ope sanyo aceon Aap 
{Gn lngpe, Sut Tuonreaig ow ones ad ving i 





ccs unmatid, Beer ths tens bcenng coment | ve 
tained even though tsrctimes looks awkward when 4 nator set 
Desi Bech there are sol dtint Hg ad faling tons el 











‘ely ew Southern Tutchone wont ppc et, homer, oF hie it 
ing and filing tones unarkd. 


Worlsn the inden are arnged flowing Southen Tuchone, Tagish, and 
Ting apts, which nce comonanes not ound in Engl, When 
words rom ee languages te combined the pbctizaton may seem 
Ufa. The fling eonsonant are ordered thos chy cds sh 
EEE hae ndoeudiy ness 











Short Long 


‘Tne Comoe 


Phin tops a aejies 
Apintedwops te EE 
Gonalzedsope Ph wR 
Oderouds men yw 


Thins, a tal tp inthe mile ofa words represen by «dt 


High cones marked () onshore vowel 
igh tones ake () on long vores 
Lew tone eno mak 


Adapted from “Tlingit tery Wodshop"23~25 Jamar 1984, 67, 
Yukon Native Languages Project (now Yakon Nave Langage Conte 

Box 2799, Whitehorse, 114 $4, Canada, The Inland Thagi alphabet 
has rece been esd, bu ello pling pend ta the sine hese 











Southern Tahoe welt 


Highvowes id 


‘alized vel ae writen with a al hook ctl undeenesth he 
knee ie a UB Ww We ay 


Phin aod ahd jg ew 
apie todo oe be 

Glortazot Poe aw dt ke kw 

oie estes 1 dh 2 2h gh ghw 
Neal +stop mb a 5 


{Low tone i marked (8) on vowels 
igh tone ces mah ing ling remain marked Below 





Adapt os *Sothen Ttcone Lieaey Woekibop "9-13 May 1984, 
6 and “Souther Teche Lercy Workshop,” 2-24 May 19,5 
beth plications ofthe Yukon Nuve Language Cate 














“My Roots Grow in Jackpine Roots”: 
Culture, History, and Narrative Practice 
in the Yukon 
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a The Paci of Evry Lif Michel de Cate discuss nares 
Dfesperiencing the word. Anropology’s foundational naatve is hol 
‘ks apd t ndencors connection, If economic lols tthe sey of 








tna forces fr is primary explanations, peyhology to undergo 
logical anc mental proce, and maology to concrete consequences of 
soci lations, nop auc that such xr are intel ahd 
‘Bar nonc canbe docuwed i soasen, Cormier 





trades and fo ethnographic methods ta vole King with rel people 
{eur how they expericace de woken bei and Ue 
ei ves anthropologist ay gen sie ever ination 
{fom Kn an teligon wo ssonomicr and at canbe own to be closely 
‘ne concep snthropogits te to fame thee connection alae 
etd ase uniquely ban reson centre ex and practice 
‘fal uman communis and chatactern by our capacity to endow he 
wort ith bolic meaning Tne, his approach devs sto oes 
ool tll shou thmele, Story ke good schol onopra,ex 
lore conection andeingsaface der, 1 topology projet 











has ceoeed on deny sbware raonsip, this book hows howe 
arrane are sed oeablanich connections — between past and UU, 
"etree people and pine, among pee whos opinions dere. 

‘As conesps though, rset year bot eal and story have begun 
to look move complied. Cale ethnographic stain expesting the 
tockngs of clue Ise tpl come fom oct tht seemed la 
thely alin sel ad a ava: Tess aboot history abou plo 
nc, sbout gba forces somtimes seme to be mis fom ey 
‘nogrpbies, leaving am inpresion hat sal sale societies coud be 
‘prcented st bole, slécontaned on, coling aod planing of 
‘ne another but lay bounded nicl eatin Serigsted "er 
‘Sonal Sach portals have changed to incorporate his die 
nces within and beeen comonants reed by wnegual acetal 
‘Gr lal valued reoures* Bor if anttopolgite no longer hak of 
‘rey of was contin, oy, anda ene of blogging ae cultural 

‘Netines, ke culture, may one have seme capale of invoking 
seamies coor, bt hiss na anges wo, ew hol working oxy ith 
‘arate eat the concept raniarent een ifthe de hat ores weak 
for themscves remains ave in the word, Meaning does eine fs 
‘rebut nvole weising tote event tora ae meaning at 
the tine, Brenner aly are tres known decoy 0 those who 
‘erence toon and lterpet them 0 others, ho i tea mike thei 
‘Guminterrctatins of what the ear, Penton parties aed om shared 
‘etapa response 0 common problems is one geeron may be 
feworied quite dierent by the nex. concept of marave kee 
fure—that more complied and deren provides ways of hk 
ing about how nan commanits contin to Bol together, and about 
tow soe tat one time seem dcp recede and ate reworked the 
proces of ing lances at another une 

Tren, antopoogits ae storing Ye sarates they tl 
about cle Joking a how Suen es and accounts pase 08 
‘nly are sensed infant representation of what has ken place, 











“Anropologt are contig wien econ with more ae at 3 
teva now pay ore atenton fo curl catego, conmolols, nd 
‘Symbols, Oriented othe present thogh kwon, ankiropalgst on 
tue to cs on the contexte way people inva the past oak about 








the present and he pee ak about the pst Enh story ker 
the concept clare ser ee But nore lntereing 
“Ae en ofthe wens centry, ba anthropology and history ice 
clalenges about the evance oft concept and categories aie 
‘of ste experience. Selection of seg ever nea, ect 





‘cha naratve ré more concious Of atuggles undying oem of 
‘lasiicson and predation that ay subneqacy be peered se 
vient epecaly shoo categricednigating owner ox tenes. 
Tithe Yukon Testy, ain many pars ofthe word one ae where ma 
tie aboot try and cate code sin deco about the mane 
‘frou. Recent ertre om Fate Esto ggets tat tego 
‘eso bloging ae peeicly whee fecrre cr wn edly dig 
tos of scl uphewal” Ideas abou belonging provide article 
Ses ito ow oa meanings ae roi sponse to exer a 
sd fain ate, 

This caper pods some background iaformation about the Yon, 
tv people an thr tory and se inances of how cel measngs 
imeneetincomequential wae wth exter impored categorie, Hee 
ticempe to conan sesount of Yon ee and ry tht pe 
‘oe nitenion both owen account desing pola and esonomic 
Fonces tha shape contemporary undentaning ofthe Teo story 
ted to oly tried meron of how tone aces were experienced 
a Yelon Fea Neos Gommsates: U're on comets wth 
JnigenousYokoner who bate pen enc of tet aul ves eating 
{he impact ofboth wien and rly anand marae on te nd 








‘Gai epoitions At the end f thereat century both inf a 
‘ave and wren ~ contin to at how people peak abo 





tory td etre. They my take ent es, bu they all eect, 
ow ain the pa. 

My thereat i that Yukon soll of Fit Nations anceey 
frequent demons aby to Duk connetons were ifs might ok 





come oven Thy us nue dame trond etn | 
athe bs ing thy ne spine sero est || 
tee petNeacdatlenypaicediorcmcmmeyamret || 
Stcoetmtin ipommndes mabe tnibes ager foc 
tne ret cy enc Ylon olen cng 
peice nh penn Shing fr se ce of ed 
Frost oes mean ety go, Sabu cas de 








‘ose wa hat sate strelingan const meaning ridges 
laon often inves demonring how a sory can fftame tue by 





The wring of hor hat hays involved collin, nay, and tl 
‘storia are cnavined in books while ches remain marginalized, Sources 
some archive in ween coals ad ees passed on oral. They dir 
‘entirely, and erphaiddiflrent experince, Evens are aye 
‘made int toy by sopeeing ome aspects and highlpng other, 20 
‘taould wot be arin tat both wren and ol toi are Bed 





few fr rade ora om he toner cpr om the 88 
‘onc ding he 196-58 cpl ah The ral a 
Selita cons tng tc tnposccn tne pr 
sed ei moet reel pine ee 
cndentantng of pasty people who ew than econ of he 





Word ther tha ts margin. Lie lees an jor ol stoves ae no 
documents tobe recorded sid stored away, Stores about the pas contin 


ely ongoing procs, away of undentanding presenta well pa 

North Ameria. The accoumts left behind by fur taders, misionaes, 
‘coming north, they all expected to acquire things of value, The entre 
‘Sein collection and ation, Tiers wee fered in calles, 











Sar, missonaies in collecting sous, cents in colecting and hssiing 
(Gt, ponpecin in collecting gld egg, an perenne sponored 
xpedons in eguing eto. 

Teac the narates way ceri x Yokon history. Though or 
hestated from a dtanc, they deci actives that ened indie 
‘ows peoples om the upper Tako Rie in nteraonal markets and 
‘latonstips log before they ha e-fce eaters wi he Et 
‘ranges. Whatever thle motives many ear wrorr reconed thei ober. 
“acon an impeesions in jours, ter, reports tha ar vale to 
‘ators bu the arly el more abo Victorian ves thin abot 
fhe indigenous peoples sce Yer tes yer aeration fen be 
‘ame authorizing sateen, the foundation on which poy decsont 
‘ere made by clon ioutons the lu’ Bay Company, the 
‘hur pd the genenmen. In hi way, rien docoments se on 
{url understandings fom Europe and om dstint Noth Ameria oct 
‘Soften sou econo, pole and ol consequence fr the 


ire 








The Arriva of Stranger 


From i840 to 1830, Hudin’s Bay Company trader snd Church of Eo 
(gull Rimteret wet min ecco eprint 
Seact with aborigial pope In nordweser Canad Imperil Bein 
‘ro cnrging fon he Inde Revoon wth «song comcion of 
i place athe scl economic, and pit centr af ae world. On the 





fice is reprecnesives ters and infor had very Gera 
‘Sbjct and methods, but in pac they often cooperated. Mion, 
| Sten perinie the rae at dint caper in Canna istry 8 
‘fet ora es of events wth a cle ging and ending. Aborgeal 
capper, onthe oer hand, ean tapping a a0 enter ch pn 
jong before Europeans aie sod tht entice we sei and 
semi importance many communis, ment resey a casegoence 
OF te seus OF ial aS movement Rave Sled eapping 





‘Outline of ete rade between people ring on the Yoko River and 
ir eighboes remain hazy bec te cae es of eachange were 
‘eible, Sopra by mountain caine om the Tight onthe Pcie 
‘Sent wn or Lit He Arcs coos inuroe Atupaans onde 














Ting ders made annul trp othe nce to td, ringing i 
fa, elchon ot sell oman, sd cdr bk bases to eclang oe 
Tanned fy noose sn arb Hie, Site far garments and maces 
fis, and Nut copper, Farther noth, Gwin middle brought ol 
the and es fom the Aric cot to cacange for ilar fare 
eole el fa abou the scl contact such tide povided — pare 
‘hp ctl and marages cementing them. There re ore about 
thw itroe peoples nay me oul tar, about tae ous they 
flowed and about dangers Ting trader ced romain laces Clan 
‘eaon el ofthe ral four Thing sees who marie ia inter 
Snmusies to forulze ting parent, apd of thereon of 
‘Snic boundare bebe outa ad ine people cnr the yas, 
"The Earopean bused fr rds and the ara Russian and Bah ia 
‘ev on the noth Pace cont only ince exiting ingen a 
ers, sing appro shift empha om te deste of as 
to ther ue a objets ofeahange. Furs were the mrkeableresoutce 
fil communties with European conor. With the adtion of rade 
rds, capping fr trade gradually became central ocupation for people 
Thong onthe Yakon Paes Hirans and esonoms have convention 
aly wren shout the fur ide wo wortné-ceted bse, ecg 
Problems imotsed in olen nd tasporting fs northern com 
antes eo urban centers acing inkages Berner fr prod i 
(Canada an fr marke in Europe: Tho emphasis bee on how the 
fur arts wth age seal nat economies. Atop 
ave be mre ily o concentrate om aboriginal proces, king a 
rcs alles before the fre ech the ade, craig es 
{labor ive in bath producing ad proven fi andthe Kinds of 
‘ichange that sr a howe irate translormed into commendis They 
fave snaland the consequences of ach ade fr ebestece economic, 
‘ommnnitykaertip pers, a respons within aboriginal fais, 
Boch ctr arate document relat chat ion explored more 
filial uniins ef people who cxpeenced tintin of Victor 
‘alas nto the Sart than inthe documenta sources bein 
‘Gomme tre dominating the Yeon Rher ater the 18428 mas 
ven fom distant centers Rus an Bish eaders were orginally 
into the Pie Norwest by ses otr fr, but the Earopean it 

















Innis had no limi there were aver enough Rs iy demand in 
Moscony, Landon, o Pate By the mil #8oos sea tes were al Bu ex 








semioned and iding companies ted thc etteion ind, apn 
Ing largely on exiting ndienons td networts, Els by the Hud 

ns Bay Company to esa inland pox during the ror oped 
ort Seltk when the tar Robert Camp as deen uti 1852 By 
‘oust Ting tres wh ewe ara thi” wading erty 2 
fm ntason Dept bis fre, Campbells hae eared i ie 
roportioate weight ino secoants aboot et encouners wih white, 
Frere more reer x ecocats of cannibals by wade atone ot 








‘Hea offaionpecali to purser stoi psn Europe done 
the nineteen cenuy fr indo. Rewer hat, ole my ab coe 
‘hy com, and dub. But Europeans wee no eh nly oes inert 
fn shin. Yoko women experimented wit dant male posse by 
‘tw varieties of Bead. Indgenoo atic tidons were caborsted + 
esigns— especially Boral paces ~ into established tations, Ideas 
bent, fan, ana hor, may have ieeaced the Rr ae om 
‘ranges, bot in he European fshion indy a in indigenous 
Irn eradrs sa acvanrage in working wih indigenous knowledge 
pres, iors weve commited to Vem that they had nt 
‘Sotiation olla ant Cheitnizethe wordy nding enone 
fete spta and uta vates of Virion Bot. nial the ea 
‘st coat he quest fer souls cme fom within the isons com 
Takes during het inecent censry~ the Church Minonay Society 
(ous, soci withthe Angican Church, and the Roma Cathale 
‘Oblates of Mary Imac (on) Ilya, Anglican isons 
‘ree mor reveal inthe Taken bene of liane develaped wth the 
unos Bay Company during te crea period of ince seury 
Mision programs eet the evolutionary narative widespread in 
Sein a heme, that hunt” mel spd mate progres would be 
steno if cy could be enpined to aandon hunting in order to fm 





tig rece fhe wae of Hein he erie of expanding cette 
London. Church oly tok ar on of ts obj the asfomaton of 
Inter co mers and, exit the db 














tur nwa envionment, corporat ganden pot and hails 
ito the een chops ike the oe hop Wins Carpenter 
Bones td his wife, Sei eased Carron only afer the ar 

‘A withthe fr wade, emempectely we ask dive questions about 
rnsiomary work. Reen scolay acti adres the emt exan 
‘ow o sdonary paras fom Earop oto North Ameri and the un 
formiy ofthe program, dpe intra conte and competion among 
‘he patina triion tom the Yakon focus instead on the a 
of reltinspe that develop beosen aboriginal people a nd 
‘tal sonar who came om diferent alt a cs ac grouns 
it boento an Ojibwa mother and Scot trader onthe Red Ret, at 
‘pe oh ew Anglia missions in the Yon wh de ot come ro 
Englnd; hei remembered in ores acs chapter 6 

‘Nineccth century Christan thology wa concerned with ed mea 
tga with the ea that tere wa ingle wat. Consequeny mison 
fics wee unites a pul ton hat gee people ng a 
the Yao. excep when they ented patio thy wise to change A 
Foundational lal marae, rey marginalized Eropena coun be 
{aust was pau to newcomer concerned nericton Benen mane 
Sn animal, ore gel concepized a elope berween hi 
tman and nonhuman pero Everyone undrtod tat humans and ati 
Ilsere brn awe animated by power Atthe Belang ine, 
thes begs shared such arte at ngage a though an animale 
had he ay to ado human dag, fn the oc contrac hey bared 
‘ich eltomhipswete understood sual ting, Fur rade 
Saw animale a commode ab missonais who categorized haa as 
tibioct Fo animals nd oldng dominion ene them wer eqsipped 
tn dsincined so py cae atation to sich epistemology, which eke 
{ke continued lend esplnatory enberence wo loa understandings of 
the wor Wheres ious were committed 2 singe tath, Yuko 

ops icy integrating he new ata into tei own be 















vii of Hare Beonaing Empire 


By the xo the srs — agin or oad the Yukon — wee 
Fuling 2 itn eading stone With uo of miner wea on the 


Yukon River airatngprnpestns, independent rider, ets map 
tral, ae pura cominoed vo ave Determined to describe and 
si the world thy wee entesingy he ef alae cement that 
je san ecetng, bt nevi part, nape of what oeteet 








‘cnr tstrs sam Tw fy obvious shoreomingy one eempor 
oe pal conf ur when we consul hee worse, Br the Ykon 
{or ated so nos ecde document te comsguences of Europea it 
tran thr than ete recom By the 900 he Ting and 
‘Aap fur de had epered of. Coss Tina peple were aed 
‘ovking in canneries Athpaan chan women were veing e 
Uhr to prvpecior and taveler and ing advantage of te aenabe 











trang opportunites pred by eset avd independent wader 
Second ts ely econ fom he southern Yukon provide observa 

on oa natow ne crtdr, Whe eer fom the southern Yakon 
tak abou ely popltion center, they refer lees ke Hush and 
[ahi wich sly appear in wren records Gece they were some 
<dstance fen th rer ours mom wae ae 

“Ser people a tells hey hea about he eae rl Res 
iene the upper Fkon Rivet fad thr chat casi&atons fr the 
Stanger cling them Koc nor “load pepe” Seca fh at 
trie ain, A common maratve theme toes jouney made by one 





{cling people and anim white —s wer word where the chase 
{ert onary reality ae severe so hit the veer must ered 
‘ated undentand whit be rae sein” Some people reasoned tht 
he Kon wre visors on dhs word. They watch carl om a 
‘dstance the white “loa people” pac by i th boats. Teles 
ming the Ykon River regula reored the asene of loc people 
inanh comments “once ai, we si’ no Indians tous." Onl iso 
cs hough, pode ample dence that ndgenous people observed he 
By the 188os prnpstos were arvag on the upper Yukon Res, 
ringing expeceitons and experince fom the gldfkls of California 
fe Bet Colum, When uns feito emery re, they 
tro intergctd oly with ference to competing lis by Canad and 
The United Ste with wags tha aboriginal people mise ave 
legal cams to hc lan Then a now, aratves of aionhood were im 








putsoned and governments wee aculiting terre, with he nied 











Stes equirng Alisa fom Rais a 1867 aed aceding to a boundary 
Tne with Coan along the xr meridian. By the end ofthe een, 
though, American proses eteing the upper Yaton Tier basin were 
fect be by Canaan ew 

‘The Kone go rash continue 0 fcnate Weer sens. The 
treo go as departs, bts discover in 1896 coincided 
‘tha wold depeeson and gave hope to thousand of waemployed en 
Ito could ane provisos fo one winter and ef cacouraged by 
{reams of otunes tobe fund the cee be and grovel bas of one 
Sia stay ofthe Ykon Rive, the lone. Al that seme necesay 
{ras lings to take ther lve in eaeing to the exeme 
Dordwest omer of Noth Aerie, 

‘especie the gold sh scm es glamorous. any prospectors 
vk eaormonsbarships, an fw who sured the dtl journey 
fund lief 0 take once they eahed the Klondike River. The mot 
nadring fies ofthe gol rh was nabshmen fa insect for 
‘Mmsesing the newiy eases Yukon Terry fom Oca, the 
tin’ capital Titans dating ro this ie coaine 3 ve fr 
reaching impli. 

“The Ronde ha generated an enormous erature but ia thousands of 
pases wef ey reference othe indigenous peoples who observed ad 
tere afeie by the changen Between 1896 an 1900, tens of thow 
Sands of men and fr smaller nubs of women comerged on this one 
Sil aren The vat ajo came by ee ame out, climbing the Chi 
{ot Pas, biking raf and then tavelng own the Yoon River to 
son Ci We ae kt wo iigine the enpact ofthis torrent of vstos 
fn sors peoples ining lng te route and near Dao Cly be 
‘ise so few travel ren snetoned Native peoples in tee jurmal 
Chapter 4 examines counternaaes rm this period and vee lagen 

Most ies the country soon aftr the begining of the cena 19 
900 the total population ofthe akon Terry had climbed to over 
fwengrseen thousand of whom tre thoiand wee ed bythe 
ena as "dian" By 1913 the tot popaltion bad shrank ti thou 
Sn and by 19 to jst ovr our hound where eae elie 
ST forthe next weary year” Far pcs vmaned high wel ino the 
Tajo. By then a far aul nce oe of more pe to 2 
adn post, and we fies bog ais near pots Tere was some 














scssonal wage work on rverboas, af wood camps, ab hung gues, 
Inc on the Wie Pa aay, More hen wee stending reset 
‘choo, Neverthe, lng ending sol organization contined to peo 

Before he Second Weed War, there wer no jr rads inthe Yon 
anew mechanized css. few wagon tral remained fom icing x 
the cary 19cos and wner road paral the Yon River orn Wie 
hve to Dawson City. General pope raved by foot, dog ta, or 
oat and were spate fom oer camps eer dye eal Then one 
‘gcng dyin r943, thre regiment of American sos avd in White 
one wath oes to blé the Yukon secon ofthe Aluka High. A 
‘orth ood syste ad dis for ome yar bt the tre of 
{ary ivan fom Joan sceleraed the rk dramatic. Between 
Apa 94a and December 943, more haa thie four thousand men were 
‘Saployed contracting road inking Brita Colaba the Yakon, ad 
‘isi Once spin the indigenous population was overwhelmed By ange 
bers of outers with ely dierent ex The second sh” 
1 older popl ll in marked eather ution with consequence 
Stanly more dpe thin hoe of he ol ah 

‘Remembered acsounts of Als highway constriction show thet no 








single mrt cpnres the experene of aborin people ing though 
it Memonts of mame expercne ace mac debuted and have Blped 
people to font hl contemporary land cis postion. Elders speak 
Ii formally daring the 1976 Alka Highway Pigctine Inquiry and more 
peromal ducing the commemoration ofthe Mich annem of Asha 
Fighway consti in t992 selected changes sociated with he 
Coming ote rood, Shor cm consequence icine the nee 
facto another brie polation explana ome hiya oer 
contruction worker aed racial veining hee 
‘emen of new echnslogy, ew peopl, atl wit, but ali the dev. 
Sstation caus by edie and uma increas he aay of 
be 
TLng-term changes cue inte road ars: a laos be 

tween aboriginal people a ad, ad in long stanig socal isons 
‘Socaed wth ly and kit, Bec of enn by ses da 
ing the constriction pei large ars ofthe soutbwestYakon wee st 
ties a ancanny, lectveybating aboriginal people onthe sae 
tional hosing and Wapping esters Sate inpont resins on ha 








ing ond oping inci sere lel modes of prdustion, The high 
way credo alo permite comprehene government aniston fr 
roving sca sistance but often usurping roles formerly cared ct by 
pentru Intesho cnscercbenefil bt 





crm many ofthese services seemed benef, but 
mscconmc bs ako contibutedo dices fr maayfanlis, 





They peak rnany ngage, Thiet etch oe the Aci Oe 
ous peoples an with Earpeans nthe te twetth cen, when 





telongingy cy do son wae tat are meaning a rset. Ti con 
zi ths ormalton ohio prods cierto tht devs ty hie 

ris Bu hen ach comet nerningle wth thwe cl anh 
log, ings, hs or economics and bese authorized (or ex 
Sipe, in nego surrounding abd ins and goverment) hey 








fave consequence, Conese and categorie have the prea 0 pull 
‘apc when cy Deco legimic by “expert” Knows 

Tanging, land aed fal ar ent to comterperey public Unc 
sion of cure and expesions of longi i Yukon communis. ll 
‘re consent nitions pound ate yore that ce 
tury of ovement 





inernaconal «conic, pole, and scl ne 
‘oF wt such anes concep mean-older an younger People, 
tera auton categories bein to ree cesvages Bron con 
Frequently contribute by demon et 














ring in lc perf —how 
‘er can reconnect people temponiry didded. In subsequent apes | 
‘gg tht roe Bu Tong ic oe the Yoko an that 








tions among people potently a odds, Hee Iconic to pov back 
founds couenporry nator woud expect fom bik or her sun. 








Languages pen inthe Yak ey ac by ngs ob 
tong ofa, upd ings Te apa rope 
Sipe ln icy dnc ngs nonin Neth Aree 
specie sea etm te th, tng Nao and Ache 
‘uals lng il spoke nthe Yaien de Goan Han 
Cher Tina, Tone, Sothern Ton, Tata Kas Th 
Si tipaien nate Alain and torn ovement fore 
niet the igh couny teri? fog rca carey, Tt 
Fes sleepin pede Tea et 
‘On ng ns one hon ply any he 
city i gunn ox ene hr ered aly 
Kets on i ony pop to ahora cal an 
true bt ngs ow dict ns Olenomen Tweet th 
stp resesd peaspdc en orcaceen ey kiopeaiaee 











fuses aswel as Ting and added Engl othe repertoire a a. 
"igi consicing cxthogaphies fr contemporary Yukon anges 
eat to lice name ponding pei vd inguin evidence oa 
Illingualsn:Teaton of rome names i stghrvar, but thes 





‘eminsulmerged tecaune of comple oan tadons stemming fob 
Ingles where now nly oer mame ay sure or example, 
‘norgal Athpasan sae borowed and now eyphonized in Ting 
Were pie to al he orginal Aurion names, nguis , 
sr cou learn more abou th ory ofeach langage nd he proce 
‘lings ha oscorred daring teat entry. 

Contemporary copapic nape of the Yokon x Bini categories 
to depict ero ordre, segesing eer eins tha a et 
ave eit The boundaries are uly sched ro coincide with rer 
Aeingesbat rove no es oes popai sits how macy eer 
language may have diappeatd. Ll at anhropolonie rouncy 
‘mpie and woe peiesy Ow 
bat once elnigesfr agpi, Thee at 
«dency to rly them to phe them daproportioate cide weiht 


















vo pot other abound 
ray convene 
‘Origin of tres na tsigae Yukon inguageae obscure When 
the first Europes vistors aie a century ag, they sake people they 
‘countered what they eld themes and their neighbor, ad then 
Sometimes nce tansed what they hear Sone of thse nics, 
ke Gch Thing, have roti crginalngsger Others ie Te 
‘hone ave opaque, pony oigting i the won deh “acy” 4 
term ten ned onthe coat to charterer fre dele Feely 
spear of Ahapastan ngage me quite diferent term to eer 0 
Themes, sometimes da o deo, meaning "people" x posy Kat 
(Crow) or Aon (Wot) eterring to mosey names they speak That 
they might tently cute fer with ference to een Deer 
tua, Ynys, Dake, or one of several other prominent lg 
ames dan. Because there ae so many myst refer o eet, Yoko 
Fis Nason: now contensonally engage mames as ote wa odin 
sth rina diene expansion of te Ykon Nate Language 
Ceres progr inthe ror and the alin of Bureau fAbongtal 
Languages Servs inthe 1990s hae conbuted enemy to di 
‘minnsof he coming sgcance of guages once deemed t be 
Tn adon to authorising terol vison, language i sometimes 
invoke to dew stenon 4 genentonl boundaries, One dincion 
Inde with inreasing een x Bewece thae who ted 0 “ive 














ther ngage” and hove who do ot, For avai oreo — expecially 
Compulsory wchooling-most people barn afer the constuction of the 
Anka Highway i 1943 ned Engh Bis inguage. Only athe 
lie 1970 was the ies of Native ngage rutracion casos fit 
fren serous attention, Younger sides fh from the simulation of 
{hove propams sddreing elders wo fen sued ign or even pun 
“ment fr peaking thc ngusges wen they were young, metines 
Compan tat eller do nt ect encourage ox vad th eI 
Thon sume older people cn only mela the nconsneney of edce 
coal poles ha appre indigenous Inguages in one generation st 
at them in apother 
here ae coun xine of ertingdinson to make connec 
‘Avs graduation bongue for Fit Nations high cod aden n 1993, 
foc emp an lee hie om one omni asin aes 
the sade and ated an eldest tate fo i, “Tan 8g hi” 








he si “and do mot have my Isnguags and 20 Tam aking my eer 
to inert fore.” ren tg te ieee year a soles were 
Unitely to snderand the tanto, the pc aknomledgment of 
Tahaan this ae, pve more ceremonial weight to the event tan 
onl ane bees pone a spesh delivered in Emp 
1A farcfl dco of langue ao ccd at a Une day ees 

fot held inthe southern Yakon ding the summer of 194, wher the 
foci ela oar on communication. Dui the Weekend work 

Shop. cleo acon the Yon spoke in may guage boo! mast 
‘eu. Engi war the common langue of dscuson, and bees the 
‘reween Tpit and Engh, We met on th edge of Tein Lake acon 

fomable te where meeting, eas ra entrainment were al hosed by 
{he Tei Eat Nation, ay fom the dtc of own, The meeting 





ince people of all gx ate expectation was tha elder woul do 
‘ost the ting, ing younge people poets to ten, 

‘One of many tops on the aed concer how eer words should 
be trserbeds an sve long of tera fo nguss and widens of 
Fisiony but more ky toe debated in rier oom ha st 
Suburi alee campsites. The question put othe ascrbly wa thik 
Recent, proeeings rn an elder conftence had been prepared ad 
publaed using verbatim tmsrpts of peches a Engl, One reader 
Fd foomally bjsed that “elder sound unineligene” when seconded 
fm nonstandard English. This group fd been ake to make a decon 
ent wheter vem amc tele meeting ould be prepared 
Inher thy should te worked ino anda Engh 

"The postions vied by cers a tismceting were quent and pas 
sioned tnd consstently emphasized commentaton, ance and on. 
ection, One by one ls poke about tei siew tha thr words sould 
te tamer recy a they wee spoken. Ifthe acadenic concen st 
Ea form ha occurs when nae are ta oigenous language 
fre recoded and rare English the concerns ofthese elders were 
‘dren. They spoke abou how mic words extend connections to 
Jonge people, call cutlery, and aco linge houndans 
Iria te Yak, Tey were les robe abou wheter recoding oa 
acre may napproprtly dhembay,deconeruae, a eyslice 
tian about how the printed page allons readers to “hea the wort of 
those who acm longer ving in oter won, how pri eakancs po | 
Sis for omunicton, They unas agreed that thee words | 

















shoud be uantibd in Engh token expresings comminnent to 
Tingunic contraction tht ar recopszaly thle 
Th the won fone er, Pere Henry How could we have someone 
cle changing our words put wos in my tout and change the mean 
ing Ita om the elder fom the gsr. Tve never cen house 
tu fom the top down ye” Another elder sed, “Our ees ate oak 
Lye To tthe work they hve dane and Setoy iby changing 
‘rng The ey wont Be leo et. Wit ve done in pee 
Tite booklet you hase to respect ieand be prow oie Elders can ed 
The book should nor be changed We ent eave i asic is a onder to 
‘though everyone wou agree idealy mulling eis should be 
seconded, tans ad rite they recognize he pracy of do 
ing thi oral pub meetings and fo  anely English readesip, What 
‘erg ath meting wan song commen to eend emenanic 
[ton inwharever forms ome, wing beng oly one Way amon may. 
There wa alo optima — publ ek OF ior of acon 
lng hat Engi ist one more Nae ngage n tthe 





Land and Comecton Pose 





Asculting pst and present concn t place ha taken on th i 
ran at pen a aH Ar 





{he younger men end women dey engaged i tke acgocasons, I 
‘es peak olngage electing lingam and commanicaton, 
they soak oflnd in em of tv! and mela, etl comatrting 
lism a telus heir ndesanding of kndownerp cy 
includes formal boundaries andi exprewed i Sema of Knowle 
‘ied during + Mtine, "My roots row in jake rota” Kay Sma 
‘Rpored se told former commoner the Yukon Teitory when ex 
ning oi er gh“ bom hte, Thatch ere The generat 
otal this coumary, ow big i He dot py Be cents sl he woe 








task of reconcing the state's azratves about land ax bounded unis be 
‘ed and oper or prof wih thir Spt undersaing that 
‘ovis coweut map. Women in the orses who have bee NE 
‘the notation ane given ths mach hough ln ur convertion they 








have expres the me pt in lferent ways: In one womas words, 
‘No how, Thi i's al she same hig” People ae arin t tia 
about ety, aboutwho they are. An you now bow ts wed You 
fet thinking bow who you arene aay, you thik of pl" An 
‘thr expose her concen about he rig of he negotiations proces 
“THtow cn you ob piece flan 1 Eke ying you nom x coal” 
Sill another exprened her ston with the steps ingose by and 
tence’ means os, al nonin! meaner; how Jou get 
ewan bone or ceremony?” 

(iy on appreciation ofthe reli Dereon moby and connection 
to land deepened s {recone stor oes where «single yea ood 

tien be mapped aa tanel murat. Speaking about her cidbod, for 

instance, Angel Siney bean, 














uring tar yea Another time, se ben, 

















And 4 ier nant contd incorporating nen 230 placenames we 
tapped teeter n Tash, Tg snd Enh ngage Like eee 
‘het women, se dsb how motel dxresed as people 
[ins Highnay. omy the hare aspect fe these women was on 

Frcmen o vila whee stencil ated do choos but where 
frome coun longe accompany spss who coined to hunt. Re 
pened, women talked about tne with reference to places mame in 
Arhapaan ngage ad sesne ot ce or years est proving 
Snchors or memory. Frequent, oo, using the pices reminded women 
ofsomgs tha rena and someone eens 

















Store ink amas story to plc. John Joe, mos ne hued years 
‘old hen we began recoding placenames 1976 expe Re that 
there is cul ik between undertandig the ames, haowing the so 
"er sot wth nam, and Ising in the wo ar an adequate aan 
being He cxpened dre that younger people were les knowledgeable 
ont ane netted in these eres than nthe past 





(td peoples young ep Thi happen] Shay hat 
al Chi  one tS'. The sanyo ca el he now 








Near Carrom, Angela Sidney wo pot sod mae the Goro 
Inne where Animal Mother or Game Mother hing her eampoline a the 
beng of ee when she crated he tana On Taga ade we 
felons the rate ake by Fox when he Ba gave names othe pois of 




















ery ifent ways when Kisy Seth tl 





ute copper ced ows 


ro surge, blocking the Abe Rr ale 





The ap fat enna Sethe ae where 






































fie 











The onan of diferent riage tenn the Yo wok on nw 

sien when Anni Nedexpine how hey were exe by Crom 

wc the begining of tne: on othe Arc Ocean, one othe Bering Se, 

toe the Pace Northwest Con" Ai along the Aas Highway 

Transormed by hearing the name, the songs he gine of landscape 
Tie Nts wont, 























1 ake Kty Smith wheter she would peonounce ato placenames 1 
‘ead beck to ber compiled fom her toric nota cold check eine 
rth ingame my question and eto the ones appareny 
{light ht | as nly leaning the ares be ad xh me 








ety pat chon ind ise 





‘rsa thir commutes nd Been wed ee past and cons to 
{ewe by puna ies. Named placer can ths be nsf rom 
sic of since eo authored boundary makers demarcetig eh 
tering group, Impecepiy, ame pics tat were forme an er 








lingual ad mobi, of exchange and ae, a come 
Fee itance, debate was gered y the eral negostor” mand 














een ites nd he es protec hem by esting Semen aces 
During al stages of land eton in 1994, some people mee pally 
“apessng concer abot he scl eonsequners of hese ely oan 
Teron Som pret, for instance, wondered whether the aden 
ight beer wekore off tlerent lnde ace boundaries cq 
stats. Others were cncemed that aril boundaries may eit mo- 
‘iy especialy for dhe ede Hence setdemen mus enol 
in only ne Bits Nation, But most ees can list cain member 
ship in eer commuants saing heir chs bry Could hiss 
een being resins, some sk, preventing. eer rom hing 
{ter her grandmother, her enother sd sbe had we al er if? The 
‘con ofthe feral government alate what called “and gun 
tun teach Fiat Nation bed mntet vane cane that me con 
‘rite wil rcletile t ore land thn oes. Commits on the 
‘Aska Highway, where nd is mere at relate high walacy ave 
alr allotments than more deine commits, geneting potential 
‘sin sivations where sllocatons may be interpreted ss inegutbie 
Athough the setdrent of ontaning nt aime the Yak ha 
leveled enor commitment ad work by ry cosunis ad 
Givdul aceon of ne lind cone a coe of another Rnd. Some 
ofthe thought way these ee are addr in rete ae dese 
inchaptr in he context ofthe Yakonfaemaonal Serteling Festa 
‘Naas fold ac this fetal conic to ade ce on which thee 











eto clvore, bu they demonstrate tht pensent sentling comp 
{ott extemal mandated oundares and eateries, 


amity and Beoging 


‘Emeadod family conection ein sunt in Yoko omnes 
Trout he word and daring ont prod of oman ory, people 
tavern cally vibe contractions of ary to fame vuln of 
$ehaor and oil blo, Jon Bornean siggess that 0 ree 
ship ahistorical, a tog twee an eaionary sage of il organ 
dation legate he past esi apolica athe very oan where 
[inipaner importance mont centrally in moder atonal. Kit 
Ship indeed proves taf nom Wester pole yteme, but talo 























sesene 0 natunlize our agus about my. the Yao 
‘Sx rclesonhis ae profound srocture by stein mosey, Cow 
‘Kaji and Wf (Aguada). ember ax Crow ora Wl determined 
by bth and ped on fom a woman to er chien. Reese res 
exogamy wen sry cfoced nthe pst~ dobedience was cons 
{re ncetous ad was puna by nant oe death one he 
‘ded both Crow and Wott Hisorcl lances were repeatedly forget 
eemece moieties by mariage, paren, and ede, Inking people 
ffom wel doped areas in networks of fan eponsbien. Ta 
SouthsrnYakon Tlingit sermons, moieties frter corporate clans 
‘whose members can uly name a common aceon nthe Sean at, 





Sacks stem hus bond adrannes It medal sures enone, 
since inp afiaion canbe determined meine) by aaers t0 
Skple gusto Ike “Who i your motes” or where pues are can 
‘med ropes, “What your Todan game?” Une rece, peered 
Ptr of postal maiocl residence ensued tht ely people 
(fre provided fo by sone n-law, A woman mo be ly 0 conioue 
Stork with er meray, asters er mariage, and together 
{hey mph raise thi cde, Hex hos joing er fam a sf 
nina yar oro, woul! ant wit er eotey, nd as oppose moe 
‘wothersin lw, they ght bosom permanent ating pater even fet 
the couple became moe independent Aman would ome fo Bow eo 
hung terior well—the oe where he waa and aso his wie. 
‘A woman would ean dts neg of ety grounds ad the ocx 
tions of eget rote and lan, ring period of arc 

Moy and clin arangement hae conied guide behavior ai: 
alti of eb, puberty, and death ~ at wel a 0 namerule 
mal eceanons. At eit fo innance, oppose mic) relates ean be 
nme on to take car of metry arangement, od aera aro 
2 intel, she ere can ay repay them witha pach?" Con 
Temportypostchessppore a ecteresnebaion stem where 
tne cy pn see fr aother sat eceies repayment Be 
hose rey Rouchold wn inches members ofboth ees, foods pot 
itched by on se may wel remain within the same domestic ni. 

Another way of uodertanding won ss recprocty Berner 
provider and dependents I te pt every group needed to maintain a 
ance between people wi were able to pond recess of fe and 











‘hose who depo them. Each person began if at dependent chi 
bane» provider in adthond, and rem dependent stan again in 
dagen cde woman, for example, might spend oe winter witb one 
troup o chien and grandclren ndsnoterwantr with other fly 
freer. An able-bodied ma or woman might on group temporary. 

rnc ait generational felts, then, wee crated by 

‘Wat icresnginuson of the te nt lai, bth sof 
Inionstips ave Become problemas, Contemporary eft wo Fomaliz 
tron with reeence “tonal justice aotem” For eam ofr 
elite stems to acommodate mit, cian enerstional elation 
‘his in decison making by the very leptons tha aterpeed 20 
ete century ago. an soe explored in hap 4. Caren ets to 
‘eva older pice of cl conta ree codfation of relation 
‘hip shar wouk! not have oscweed athe pst, Purhermore, men and 
‘Tome nw es in th ate satis i eens, who ae enjoined to 
Yeas the ref dirptons damning bins ations pte eo 
Sento f he Al Highs in he 940s. The epidemics asocited 
‘shih constastion,cnslatiton inbighay eommuokes, then 
Trovit ofthe Bay Allowance At (1944—45) sd to enforce et 
{Tn school aendane, and the Reve et Provide O18 Ae Ai 
tance (2952) (which ane reloeaps beeen those who had ch 
tu those ho dint] were cent thi formative yes" Ina co 
temporary contest, abs between gene groups are omeimes 
Stina by what one younger pena hs decribed as “euler of dp 
oval” emanating fom soe ele Wi sterpetation i tat, gen the 
ical drptons ths generaton ors xperencd hy ae sometimes 
{es pant with young people than elder may fave been inthe Fs 
Ms Slay nates ls. S's cring cased in chapters 3 
tj gg that ln and generation! renee apo neces ne 
south sorjteling prac: may long hiv adr ich consaicione 
then they 











‘When Yukon Fint Nations began doing carc fot nd camsin the ate 
{po one ofthc inital ojenes ast document the shred expt 
{cess aboriginal people rough the Yon in oer to preset thee 








chi colectey 28 united ergnzation. Wik the setement of tae 
‘him, they ae stupa 9 devsop way of working tops wel 
recognising longstanding eal and eure difirence, They argue 
eat foregrounds rukplcy ofpenpetver eter than homoge, 
species onthe past—in the Soh Pe, Af, and No and South 
‘Amerie, Yon onl ans ae alo reching wie uence At the 
anova! Yukon Iteratonal toryeling Festal, dtm in chapter , 
‘es peak org roms of attentive bene Norther Nate Bro 
“sing Tukon has produced videotuped documentaries on hstwcalaned 
Soemporay ie th acevo stor othe Canad, Te Yukon 
Fistor and Manus Anociton sponsor nl conferees, ke the 
one desc ashe begining f cue where eer wade and 














‘ote vitor exchange Mews on topo common interest The Heriage 
ice hero or tory poject The Yon Nase Language Cte 
‘oninerto document languages plise nates, aati an hoy and 
besa tht these beste incorporated nto the regular hoa progar 
Faleston to deel at 








3 comedic eucultafr inYeon 
slant. The Bureau of Aboriginal Languages Services ppt od 
‘ange ofan sere commis, 





es endamne of ol ion nthe Yoko seat the pense 
and adaptablty of saaive a a newer for bridging soci ectues 
‘hae theten to fragment human reltionhips. Soneling alu rss 
‘quetonr about the relation brwees knowledge remembered nd embod 
{Elin erat and fis tlaton fo Broder ences, Beran cap 
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“Pete’s Song”: 
Meanings thro 


ablishing. 
Story and Song, 














Some of thse covet ake unexpected ts devel a 
Glalopucs, and continu oer many yar Dslopics open he poy 
that me may etn something abou the proces f communication, ant 








{hs way thy ier fandamenealy fom ructre Inka, wee 0 
oft patna the ght 








Uy gn onc one ning ge ith Age 
reyaneler im he Yon Teron, fron ha seeaecn Yeu Ou 
fend of he ie in 1991, Eva though she car no longe 
inourdnlogies, they coninse whenever het wor 





thie tam peeing dout some problem, jt se undoubtedly ope 
‘hy would (i : 
Anges Sidney desibed hen 2 Deserta (Crow) worn oth 
“ag and Thai ancy, Born in 1908 neat the preset ile of Car 
via the suthen Yukon oto Ta (Mais) tnd Kasia (Tagich 
in) ae was gen the That ame Stow ad a cond Tash same 
CGhoehi® Mi: Her elon iter in posing 

















nthe knowledge 
Tai ances bough ve toeter We beg ur conver 
Spl conte T wool end he i bisory fr fy mem 














in return she woud become my eacher~ aol tha itgued 
‘ected ee peagogil linn ways! Tn a 

















books of ara, fan sory, and plce-aames that ate widely 
cited in hereon 

‘One ofthe chi inlet lene ofthis wit, wars, thought 
out human bevion she had aed during her Metin, She was born 
‘hor afler the Kopi gald rath, so her experiences encompased 3 
‘ow century of tng ntsnal hanges—he brit ba bunt 
{nf ofpropecton the tr ofthe ceney, te estat of cle 
‘axial resent school, the involvement of indigenous tapers an 
lateratinal far ake, the construc of the Alka High the de 
‘lopment of an unstable mining economy, nd the expanon of govern 
‘men infarct, Bt ke wat sho ites need in changes fat 
Bad ecard ding the pesous centr. Her rents and grandparents 
ta taken pari dhe Mooring trade Bemcen coal Ting nd ineroe 
Tagih peoples ring he ate nnecenth century when Thing conn, 
tiles changes came fom he ling stenton to lta, no 
“slogucy she dene er ak teaching me how ol adion coins 
‘o-ephin not ja the at bu aso contemporary cs 

Inti chapter anempe to convey somthing oF how se ws his 
tory to teach, confounding any spe deiison of what oral hry i 
edocs. The central thess ing her work ma that whe ol tation 
in indeed broaden out understanding ofthe pat tellus een ore 
‘ion droweh soeytellng underscores the value af performance theory eo 
tude of er tation: Her grea sil came ott om remembering 
2nd owing the stodes, but om knowing how wo ue them sppeopetely 
{dierent saons to produce the afer the knew good sovis in 
sanding ofthe term “oral hry” wey super. Twa delighted 
doing recarch with ears of ise for ne to invest and ab 
documenting deals of xl history st ad ated indigenous prope 
in porter Canadas perpece laments beet fom mt fhe 
vriten reson My eats questions were Ramod wth refence to the 
‘Monde god rh the construction othe Alaska Highwsy, and ef. 
‘eeton the lie of pope who ha ava ved in the eon 











Ms. Sey respond patel bu my inca ase suggesting eat 
hein by coding «pale ory —pethpe ne about 4 boy Wo 
syed with Salmon People orp who mea sta, of one about he 
oman males by Cae. Erewally we corded done of reve in 
which protagonist tevled under the wae, Beyond the orzo, oft 
the skis to lear bout ner danenion oe, Despite my inl sense 
that we were moving frter an farer fom ou shed objective of 
Preparing acl arated i ory, 1 gradly came eo veaine tat 
The was consciously providing me wih x kind of cata caldng, the 
toa famework Tse t ear Ble Toul Begin ao elit 

‘One ofthe soi he tld me wis about cota Thing man named 
xKass'achgok Bris, Kaayachpnk war one of the mous Thing ances 
tor of he Kis lan, One tue went hain ea mara with 
ys wepews, ly to resve sign hat honing wan ow dangco0s for 
tim and he Soul turn home, React he destroyed Bi spears ad 
‘tuned is winter ig, bt eel became ubeare wo hin 
that is wie shold ae obo ea tha hy shoal be ete 
wih dinespect while he rerane a home Seti out wo Se ce ain 
With the ame nephews, He ma bk of cue and Bsa lost. ven 
teal they washed ashore on a sal and. Kay'achgok spe the fa 
Toming months dosing ways oe inl and hs nephew an pec. 
ing amet to mark the mins points of lang 2nd Sting aga the 
hotiaon, When he war sue that hadreaceditsmos northerly oie a 
opps moving eet lor home, wing the mn ing ad seg 8 
‘Seetng point for navigation. Dest is succenil etir,he aed the 
‘dat snes of knowledging how much had changed drag hs 
teen 

The arate of Ku 'achgbokjoamey i poweronc ano sgl 
interpretation can begin to cue lhe mesnngs hat emerge in varying 
‘clings by deren arts om erential periods Joba Sa 
tom recone a versio el by 2 Ting ertle in coastal Aa shorty 
ser the ern ofthe centuy? More ent, Nor and Rar Dass 
thver worked with Ting trator Me AP. Jahnio record nd ane 
tne bingy verstoos kn Thngit and Engh! Catarine MeCielln re 
onde two versions wth Anges Sy, omen x949 and another 795%, 
‘ack containing details noticed in Mr Sidney's ater vein of he 
oy, preted here Robin Riington pols Ov tht attention ts 
‘ser mated by sun and ner oars ia tre tld inate Ab 














kan communes, snd tha the Dunes have similar story an de 
Teisimportant ro ear Mi, Sidney's more recent son of the sory of 
sera n dere 





rom er reeings of hi 
ene Decai he wat wo exp about he way a 





‘old me hs venion ofthe Kany achyok ory in 174 Once she wae 
Td mace he aarti and udentond the ete, she neve okt 
{he fl ery again in my presence, Lend she ma roar mention of 





enonaldeeopment an oterpe and connect range vats ht 
Int otherwise sem uvelated. Angels Sn undersea only he 





pefonmanes—how per 
Femance involves oot spl «miro but ala auc, nd Bow 
arate and suence bok change with time and ccs, gg 











caverns were blero bul on ta sre knowledge 
‘Ace resenting the tory in Ms, Snes cn words then wil ds 
she pal elie the marie wo mein 1974; ber acct sea 
rare of yan why se fn to he sry puoi 194 et 





fubrequen explanation of wy she a he ight ote he arate: and 





vent in i988 Her various ling vy revel the way sll soy 








th, the ory at Mn, Sd xg told to i 2974 



























































orp al ay frp ight 





Eatin the nmin. Kn hole we cones 























elke Kar vehgok when bp 
























































Nerratve at Txt 

Angela Sidney's story of Ka'achgsk can ndced be writen dove and 
fnstory: Whea she stl meth story 1974, hex peimary objective was 
‘he writen tet ctl and made the moor changes se suggested, At 
te equ, appered ina book of martes by three Yao ec, 
‘My Sori dre fy Wel pried fr we in Ykon cho Once xn oaly 
reader at well a by stoner, ae 

rep 





skeply self coneinednaraine For example, bce ofthe 











‘nematic attention tothe nm in MS's eon, has sometimes 
teen hg in Yukonclasoons the end of ane, printed ya 
‘ample of indigenous perspectives onthe nurer slice, sgifeant 
‘ay ar feet par Mr, Siey was pleased by ti show 
fcgment and even agresdt ll theory and tobe lnteriwed by ac 
Fal station on 1 June one yar ea te end of he 19708 

‘Given she srctral paral with he Othe ry ha abo been 
incerected a an extiple of power epc native. The hers rare, 
onstraced around diappetance, etensve sen, sh eventual 
‘hen dranatizesa theme common to much word erst. ake al good 
let, the sory sree funimenta aman protien Tepe 
logical dimensions of retuning home iter potonged abeence wer er 
{anyon Mn Stneys mind in ther wean el, cued Iter a 
the chap. The story of Kaa achgiok undeniably consis a wrk of 
iter: iingal ens of nother erson oe arate both Tage 
language anda English, hae bee eset exe devallby Rika 
‘and Nora Davenhaverin Tina Sb Our Ancestors he et aurea 
eves ied Canis of ingit Onl Lteatre! 

leat, we might ak wheter thi arate incorporates events 
om histone tin, Kus'schghok waa fimous ancestor ofsmamed can, 
the Kish Cow con, and concrvable ht his ory might Be 
taco a bow histo ig. The pony of ncaporing oly 
tected coun into etinohtarel ray cin to ge ort hry 
fer eae pombe, pally when 0 mich northem scholankip 
Fess exchaiey on writen eons Yet tral iterpetaion ofthe eet 

Sach vee ponies uggs good reson far paying aston 10 
the tory of Ka chk tex, with 4 rnge of conventional svener 
for hearings content sa releton a mg, bsoy, etiology, 














Tangunge se, anal poychology. Too Requenty, tough, testa anber 
begin an end wth there quetions. As Paul Riocur rena ws hte 
ies iference between hata naave say and what oli bone? 
Fst ng Snr not ee i el mgt singh 
fom nothwestern Nowth Ameri 


Some yer ae in 198, Angel Sine and were ely engaged inthe 
roc ccd hr le soy By then T undentood thar ee dens of 











saree had conden trctibs eli prod a famework 
pete she expned choles ae had ade or ave shea given ith 
‘olorig the subd fliton between human and superhuman domains 
whatever event we wee dscusing 

‘She talked bows Kan ack agsnon 6 Jay 2985 time ina very 
serene content. Het son Pte, sen i is sven, wis isting oe a 
terooon, and though be had obviously heard he sory many Snes bere, 
she ook the oppoctrty to explain, wit in peso why had suc 
‘Nitons io seed nec drag World WI pth dy he led 
fast that Kayak story Tod you 
ho, Yo we oul listen to where they're awning the soaps 50 we would 





{fom Europe snnounsiag hs niente: "Daa MOM, £3 00RD 
‘band calulted how lone would take to cos the Adlai by ship New 
rnc." Brom there they estimated that it would take fou days fr hin eo 
toned up the wen come othe ity by ery ada ala dy to 
Tie inland on the narrow gage White Past and Yakom Raley tht 
teroe Carron, Yon “rom the ne he goton the boat Vae 
‘oar, were contig the dae sain, Wall—'m counting the dee 
doo kaow beret d™ 

1s the eacement mounted, he husband aed he how they shuld 
‘leet the oscon fh etre She deebed dhe the lange 
tive and the poole she intended o vie. "And then” Teo him, 
im going to sing that Kany chgtok soo!” And my Old Man si, 
‘Gee, | de kaow you were wo smart to think ke tha! That’ pd 
en" When Pete ave home, then, hi gt —he pretest ise ould 

re him a the song sng by Kasco when he retuned home 
Twashome?™ 

Bet try doc ted thee bcm eri othe ag wa 
immediacy challenged by nn oie fers can who were senior er 














er nani about ow ber dan acquit righ to wie ha song, and 
ence her dessin o make agi of 8 10 er Sa, forms an ier 
pu of de neat vron of er ry 


"ag people in the youtheaems Yakos adopted Hing named cane 
somesine sing the ninctsnthcenuy. Aron he coat, Hights 0 We 
songs an tres retain fly graded i ln membership, which = 
timed through the naternaln. Anges Sey Hk ber mothe, asborn 
lato the Desectan Ting slan, ad ber soa Pete ao belongs toberln. 
er father’s coon Koon (hoe English tame was Pay Hendeson) 
swathe weno ing member oer her Dbl lan and he ch 
Tempe he sight tong the song a his celebration. A arly young 
‘won in her ety ares tthe ee, hs put her a a vulnerable poston. 
She eae, "[He] tld ny moter not you ell ong that 06 
Youn’ use that song? He ate Joon Anderson about at Johny 
[Anderson sy Ni aos Deen song” 

‘Me Sidney explained tow se denned ro him tht he sag had 
teen gen tn Destin by ee Kk dan ant se ely was 
thing tin an appropriate way. Kay achgook, ae exphinn, elonged tothe 
ike can (wih, lke Desectaa, i grouped wth Crow Kaen 
tans). Sometime inthe par, = pute seve between the Deseetan 
dd Koala. A Kak l nan"Kane ae [clan] brother 
wr taken by Desectancanimen 3 se in payment for an oemse 
“Commie again then. As howls ected he eo las met and 
the Kiki man wat cura to his name, and they urn gave the 
Deishecaan cla the Kua chk song, Beve songs ate song the 
nos important propery owned by ca, te dete was considered 

"To confi sat 1 Desbetain woman she was ang appropri 
Angela aid se di fater research She tale down f0 the cost 0 
‘Stagway, Ales, to met with Tig ees there. She tld two senor 
‘des, Maggie Kena and Bet Dens, what ha cuted and asked 

imo ge wher bad sted appropriately 





























archgok sp wa ou ong Aad Unc Puy tele So Tso 








hen hi adeno a a ong gee Gua ah An st 

‘eK chok sic meron) gave te er hk ng 
Tepe to Knick He ida be se, the aloe ack 
Tint sbutt oo [ee anedehe og "| 

















Angee Sidney wa tye ye when sheet pete the Ki 
chk story and wag 1945. Bote even athe age ois, 
‘he desde to se history gun thi time in ery dierent plc ee 
ting Bytom se was acknowledged a enor er oeytler inthe Ya 
ow Terry. She wes in gret demand a4 styler in chook a ad 
performed atthe Toronto Sorting Fel in 1984, She was widely 
“recited a the inprain fo the annua Valo leteratonlSorytling 
Festal dase in caper 7, Sb ad Been awarded he Orde of Cana 
bythe governor general of Canada in 2986 for er ingustic ad eo 
‘opis wor. Athi stag in er If, ao one ws going to chllege er 
Sight tll whaeier oy she chose 

When the new Yokon College complex ofl pened in Whitchome 
ia 1908, se was invited to take a fra len the cereonin and she 
waa to ge the ele 2 Tag name, Although Twas now ing 
‘ute te Tako Teriory ad war nab ro atend he pening celeb 
fons, Angel Siley andl st ever wks laters se deeb er 
perfomance. To commemonte the evn de sld dhe ad ng the 
esyachgiok song cane convyed her flings about what Yoon 
College ool! mean ro young pple in the Teeny. 

Her aaene wat 4 very acd one this tne, icing hands of 
ot Natives swell as member of Fiat Nations om throuphoat the Yu 





on Ie isnot at al ear tat the mening of ee ry war elf event to 
he ster, ut he wa single mind i her emt preset 
them with soy thy could hk with they chow 0 0 2. Becae 








she could nate ste her asiece wold undensan her exo fre 
init we dca the dea of datibuing the ext oe soy with some 
ational commenary 0 others ould eceize whys had cee 








Ws tobe pare fe San ethers, jee et Kok" 








Wi the growing dscusion about loc knowl, indigenous erp 
‘hen hy, sed omanagement of atl source in norte Can 
‘Man Ala, three sometimes enency to rest ral arated 3 
Count cll texte that can in turn be rede to sours om 
which at” oy be enacted. Researches pone questions about ln 
‘esp; ora ad nna, tory ctnography langue, schol) 0 
‘Gulbchevior le thei seuch for unre they eny ook ray arated 
fecouna sometimes ping ly to vig ders che mer easing 
{chal cllestons for scons ecordedin the pt 

"The implcaon tat or oun ae somehow sable, ie wren 
sources and ba once spoken ad reorder spy there, wating 
fevinterpreation, Yer anyone who as en engaged in cto eld 
‘wok ktm that the cone fol sources depends rely om Waa cs 
inv the guctiony she dalogu, the personal elation through wich 
itiscommonicted. Or estimeny i never tbe same vice, een whe the 
‘ame words af wed, becsne the laste logue —is bays 
{ing * Onl tone are noe natu produc They have ac ito. 
et ad they aque meaning ia the stato in which they ae ws 0 
Interctioebemeen arto ad ener Messing skit depending 08 
ow fly cltral undeneandings a shred elt ad ste 

he pete le thiol eimony ean be ete a dts no 0 
irene Fane Bon’ cvicton coma thatthe atl ling, 
‘of earaves remind elt uninfaenced by the aberver at that the 
“nae pla of view” could be lend om conde texts of mth nd 
Isle, Two problems contentions have emerged fos tl sum 
thon. Fis, Bell Hye pois out, the wore a ingeseaker fave 
offen ben goed veri the ame of a entire comma hough the 

















speaker were erly seme kind of iafrmaon soni. Second tno 
‘cs have aormlly gone ont ase fal authocty fr these eho 
(raphe products 

we thik fo 
rout we om: to ew as par ofthe qsiment or tngrater han 
tof meanings embeded within texan wag be dicinered, Ope 
tf the most tenchane bscratons of conterpory aehropology x hat 
‘Rewiogb na aed, thtit most be tun pectin the wal inter 
{tvon fees fe. Sah practice mre Hkly to emerge in dope 
‘han fa a forma interview In he etelings of his one story, Mes Sie) 
‘hows how she cable to comms ening that ae both cally 
‘Stunted ad ihly personal. She readily acknowl ha ee ner 
‘ation cull be contested by ther comunity member, She cms only 
that seas made every fle 0 preset i a abe undemtan tom het 

ogels ines se ofthe tory of Kay'acgok dementias the way 
se yes naman and of clr sefoling on which fo conract 
the un ofher own, Ione of many complex saratves de ake me 
to recon ais se hal exrencd interes inthe projec of docimenting 
her ie experince. As our work progres, se repeatedly refered bck 
to pectic ren, interruptng hc arate with comment ike, "Youre 
rember that tory about. Well al you that analy. Tha he 
tne Tm aking shout no” Ad hen she woul sow ow that ery 
Shull aminte some even that had ocarted daring er ow Me Her 
onstcton fhe lie stony ced hewly on tis ul ange of aries 
"Spot of reson.” Ssh tori, then am be both ell Spedie 
tn igh pena 

“Angels Sac ios wlngs ofthe Kany ach story seiad ws 
that when we approach orl ration there more inoled than ex 
la Her pon, a her vrou tel, ioshom how ol naive 
iepare of commenicie proces. Fst, the demonscats, you hve fo 
Edm hath try ny Then yo ka wha he ary a ad wen 
‘ngage assay communication Unie we pay atenon 0 why 3 
particular ry sect and tol, we undeand eye fs ean 
Ing Her pin neti stores out Kany achgk is prs shoe 
that go story, wel wed can ot merely expan bua ad meanings 
toaspeia ocsaton 

Heeling ie questions abou the sbilty ory, nara and a 
ince oe tie, iter ebshing Kaas ach’ ory ane fl of poe 





ion a soc acy rhc than some ied 














sits for interpretation, she made central to tc er mate 
nl yas ater, One of her tos refered an eve that had occured 
tor than acenary before; another was He to ah portant eve in ee 
tle one du ad happeae ary yer ete thin commemorated 
tm een wth sigicanes forthe frre. ln her lings, there to seple 
alogu between the native and ied rl istry 

Bor if sors ae hora sated oo ae nara Mx Siney wat 
ery mich aware of how er own eng roe performer hanged on 
front of ere who chalengo be ght ll the story. The pein of her 
net yeron, refrac othe te 1¥oo, waa estaba er meng 
‘hnogrphic author ashe conde reseachn convention with her 
fer In 3974, a4 woman in her ely scents, she nw Berl 64 
‘each, bo ome and othe acho” wo might ead her nara. 
Ar her fourth clings in 198%, she was poisoned ay an ceed ear 
‘tery i the Yukon unely ob chalnged by anyone, Bt aloe 
likely oe unsentod by her trogeneosaudence. The net ect of 
er ringing the our ens together in ending er fe iter 
demonstrate how she exabied the sutorty to land to atzibute 
‘meng to one ory dig the ou ofer ime 

Tieerchange oo, and Angels Sac ays ha crf ye a ee 
dnc, Rec te tok eo the gol of demonstrating he om 
{ng that her andence understood what he wi sping” The 1974 ling 
ts for povies—for me and forthe schol” who needed oer he 
oy oatine Tas was very dierent os the 1985 verso, fo! in he 
presence of er son to nmoks on rent er 194, ical oe 
lary sevice in range Her son was an ftertie aden: he Be 
to intra detaie about his ove Journey. On that ocason, hough, 
Me Sidney sw hia er stony, ap he interne ly whenever he 
stopped to brent, No one wa going to iterrape he ling i ie! 
Ging hi the gif ofthe Kar acpi story ad been 2 potl even ia 
her emerging role i her community, Her fsband eight with er 
inligence (“Ges id’ Know you wer ao sat tik Hk that! 
That 4 go ie”) va countered by her pteral ick’s appr 
(Tesoro felon song that song Yow ewe tatoo") 

Her acount of bow se ave ttn the name "Pete's ong" hen 
‘tues bh the comes by wc ute cba thle ede of 


























collet andthe oppositions proces by which difeenc nd Sounary 
fre mninhne, That tcl esha does no mean that lpia 
ineepectaons Wil be the tame, but docs gunanee that config 
incrreations ae sgicnt” Pubic calnged, Angela Sieey con 
ltd et on ethnographic with Tag elder who conte 
fe leita, nerd night el she soy co ng the ong, and 
fo ge vc a git Ta of her reason or iting on reeling the tory a 
1985 war tod fir on (and ne) tat an atiience feds who then 
‘ehe took the roles of eur expe about gustons of Thi oa 
opyriht ha pally cndored her cole in 945. Her trou su 
‘ees thowe ede, er son, mya’ coul pprecte and undenand 
the rule mca an song statement abou clan en 

To 1988 her auconce changed agin this tine wo a vey vec gather. 
ingen ama ceremonies commemoning the opening o selec 
calege,Aktoagh Angela war plese wit ber own choice of Kah 
Fok try tn seesent the bole portance of he callege forthe 
oommunity she was quite ue tae many tare of thi ae, ea 
ing the scry for the etme an aking # cones fo recognising, 
‘rou fi to unereand her meaning. Sb understoed that eft per. 
Fomance of eral talon ques more tan performers abd pero 
‘mance ako demand an expensive community shag sila expe 
fatons She pu ltr sbout how to make er pot ims dierent 
(tay inothe words how to demonstrat er communi competence 
{o tis ery mined aicace.Erconuly she concded tha woud be 
gprprate to even or dialogs, reprodacing pened fon the at 
tae he had rig conde wich mean aig ashore explanaion 
We rrange forts postion nthe Noreen Review joural pubs 

Inconskon, Angela Sidney dws ona uadiiona dimension of 
cule to ive eating to 4 ange of comempoary events. During the 
Years we Ive worked fogecher recording he eveats of et, she as 
Fepentedly deena that she thik and pocemcs information wth 











‘erence to the narrate she ered + you woran. She has shown 
that she organizes, src and tana er night 0d knowledge of he 
‘nek through natives nd song desing te human conden Het 
arate s mach about social ansfonntion ofthe sxe sb es a 
"tis about nde. Her pont that on wan my ll 
about the past bits meeting ae or exhasmed with erence the 
past. Goa sors fom the past conic to provide legit inihts 





“AngaSney spent much eee demionsraing how thi process 
draw iosights fom the methods she used to teach, The words she used t 


fd one of ur dls 004 winter aferoon sy mos cet: Wel, 
Se concaded Tv ted ove my ih, ae ke oy. 
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‘Yukon Arcadia: Oral Tradition, 
Indigenous Knowledge, and the 
Fragmentation of Meaning, 


In sg the Yukon icone and Moscone Asocistion convened a od 
ce confrene on aly man story i the Yoho Teton. Archaea 
tts some with decades of erpenence working in sorter Canads and 
Alaa, wee inte to partpate song with eer fom Yokoo Fist, 
‘Nations Thelaablesm of tht esting encomentonl the sine, wat 
encourage sets fom acre Canada tometer ina eng 
‘shee thoy could exchange knee sb environmental cor ae 
Sng eon hinon To ensure informality the conference Was hosted ia 
the smal commaniy of Haines Jonson, bedguarter forthe Chane 
pane Attiik Fit Nation, her than ia Whithone, the Teno 
‘Stal nd a more conventional confence venie 

More thans deed people adults and cidrn —<romded ino the 
omni allen vi Satay ering stun, many evn on 
Silene ditanss. Loc elder fil the ft row we organiers pre 
red coffe and semble ie route, Throughout the day, ace 
ogi soecenney prea papers about thee pst and erent search 
Projects responded to qn rom engages sencen Aer sing 
Poet tring unt te aeraon, Me. Annie Ned, Suthet Tae 
{hone elder clone oniney years a the tie, oe er ee asking, 
“here do thee people ome? You tl diferent ris om 
‘people You people alk fom paper ~ Me, want talk rom Grand” 
Ths ming he uth, hebegan lng ecw tres bout sub 
sot of the d's acu — ily ibn migraton route; rade be 
free costa interior er stand para! expenences ofthe Kon 
‘de go ube cw memories fom ety in te ceo. When 1 bad 
fet beard Met Ned's artvs several ya et, I bad in be Gr 
ndeanding what she was saying. When we began working together 























Ahvng se 19705 my beste miter ow indigenous women 
tad expec the tamultoos changes brought wo the Yukon daring 
the ewes cena apy boc cee that Me. Ned and ee 
ontemporrics were spouhing oar poet wih very dient model 
fle hisory. Tha expect cur dctons ote the cs om the 
ives ofthe Keni gold nh, misionry ran rent schoo, con 
suction of he Alas Highway, and oer dupe evens. Ima io 
intrigue by how these women aed about abject stud seasonally by 
‘iting semis from the human consequences when lier dared 
Ines epic eaascophicly tothe Abc Ber valley co changing 
gation rote ofthe Porcupine cou heal—and whether manatve 
‘oon bout ach event coud provide cei with fematon not 
laa om her sures 2 

yen I cameo vew both projets as Boned by my attempts (0 





impose a coneonal adem eewook tit might ete seh 3 
Conta: hss! or sented, These women kept rede our 
‘for avy fom eclar hiey and ma sien about bow the eld 
‘pan and was tantric tobe stale or human beings The more 1 
purine with my onal age, the more nae each wa about the 
Secon oar nor oul ake, "Not aw” i Ned and others would 
Tepito my qwsions, "Wie days th ry abou that man who aed 
(rik cabo” Or “Late wo ts ory about the ly who stayed wth 
Th" Each woman explained hat wach wri were important recent 
rt of her pcvonal soy expected ar sng hey spin 
feed to become fair with pol sgratines “everybody kv” 
thont ratonahip among beings who share eponbity or manng 














‘esol onder Aho ny al once wha they were arowing 
‘ur cu by sing on the primacy of radon stoi, became eat 
ve continued working tgs that they were scaly enling our 
project My asonal cor about recoding in Engl nels ar 








fs iene in ttn Dan ngs en eal oes i 
‘bites and their insivgence that English is just one more Native language 
Spoken inthe Yukon, Gradual leaned ow arraaes about copes 
‘Shaiooshige between animal and unas, betwen young women ad 
‘ar, bemeen young ne ad aia Reps cou Fe not st er 
Cooloia nes tak the ail racic of women engaged wh 
‘spl loliing world Stories connect people ia sacha woe and hey 
cit dion, they can be wae in sang modes Ways. 





‘The aratves seemed ct at tanation device fr expling both 
pros and camatc cet of evry if, Mire Ned was ben near he 
‘Slt setdemene of Hot somesie ding the +892, efor bits were 
Feral ese. The cs caring erough the es of people in his 
‘eelon ding the twentieth cenrary smetines ect loo «parte 
tet ofa ch, eroachcnt on tories and amy ie by ade, 
maton, goverment agence, nd resorce extraction Years Sich 
‘es had to be endure, partly by women oer Sepende 00 — 
sing pres, dager, son, and pares. Naraies povided the foun 
“ie for locl ethobisory, bling people comport wf eens 
late ler soc by connecting tem wth previo experince, Such 
owledge war tes pany sored nor enapulted in ine a. 
ashes; tbr eling tole ace enpagenet with the wed, and 
is peroemanc os pric ston ae aspect pine. Hence 
tes wer often abot the lig of trie and sorte cumstances a 
ih he eer tl, 

‘had on Gat afternoon in, Langue rer how Mi Nod 
won ade essen the Hanes ncn commanty al She 
“poke length reaig some ores Thad ber betoe a oes newt 
tne nsdn one abot ir cguaaance wih Skok im he coir 
over of the gti iggted the lone go ash 1896." a 
Inost marie! Stookm J” ake commented yy tating tenes 
‘tho ae him only aan emblems torial are 

‘eth ine, Me. Ned ntrention wae Doh singular and memorable 
faker aude, ln the x990m when elder ae more owe ed to 
Irak presentation o northern conference, sch an ineretion would 
‘or be una Theres been a deat atn populr discourse ding 
fhe imervening year andthe estat indigent peoples sould repre 
nuts rac han be represete by oer (ach 3 atchaeao 











{oss or anthropologists) now mts wise, commonsense apa 
Th Acic and utr Canals one consequence ofthis sas bee at 
reeences to lsal knee or ignous knowledge ae increingly 
Incorported in public disso, sggenting a ational ics te be 
ing inched pb debates Buta they? Adio, bow? Adi moze 
secs af inde, whose il eo 


A decade fc Min. Ne intervened the Haines Junction coneene, I 
‘evewed a dat biog led “Indigenous Koowetge in Nother 
‘Canad coming of $50 casi spotted execs? My awn Work 
‘ith Ms, Ned and wither Yuhon cles was ie! among books and 








articles. on sch topic ax aboriginal rg anna Beason, archaeology, 
‘thooborny, land we, ngage, onl taion, materal care resource 
management, iia sbeitence, adtonal thing abd ny moe 
Toate many of the sure and ea fre. 1 found academe papers 
tne veseach port, coneence proceedings sa peshes, management 
Plan fh lees of government and from nongoverment organiza 
tons ie the Association of Canadian Unneriss fo Nonter Sts 
tthe Canaan Antic Resources Commie. The ibograpy included 
‘rpoe by indigenous organizations aly oneooked in casei 
‘on the Labrador Int Asecacon he Aratag Call Instn, the 
Dene Clr nara, the Ini Clr! Inst, the Coun foe Yo 
Kom Indans, and heli Ccumpolr Conference? The gts C204 
thatse vcd two hundred adona ferences and see that 
‘ipenons Knowledge inde burgeoning eld of sy 

‘Moving to international tertaedeamaticalicrewed the pool, wih 
imateale ndgenos Klee fom Afi, Asi pd Latin Amerca 
Reports, conferences, pubictions, and newts on thi pi ae re 
‘ely been fad by enesco the Intemational Union or the Comer 
‘eton of Nature (100), te United Nations Manin-the-Rosphere po 
tym he Weld Wide Bund (we) the Wort Comeraton Sttegys 
the Word Commision on Eionmnent nd Deselopment (the Brant 
‘Commision the Work Bak andthe Asti Eeronmental Precio 
Siatoy (AFP) pe bythe eg countries with Art teres * Re 
‘ommendations ring kom the 1991 United Nations Confrence on the 
"Evironment (te Barth Smit) a Ri de Jani “dea eis 
‘ional knowledge and tatoos practice mong the plan osstabe 
‘dselopmene® The ser scope ofthe erture aes questions about 
‘ether rowing eden to present intgenns nomic sssomehow 
Feestonding te peitwharone sade Aen acura called 
spurs epaencindependence” iy be poping ay fom gue 
tins about wha can be leamed om ll knowl and ova sg 
ing etied meaning 0 absract concep 

‘Cts hve caaoned tht thee irs danger tht loca Raowtege wt be 
shroted ance nto ecg rg, foresoing opprtunis 19 
‘rploe alematvs, Ame Kalan, fo instance, questions ng fn 
tke “ndignons” to deere someting a peste a oe knowledge 
“Though convenient describes resomtip beeen particular peoples 
snd ssirounding ation tat ther tan Bnowedge shared by memes 
‘fs communi. Such an ati cais seb wept yeti broad 




















rough oad rey of rp with rollertiog elf dsgnations® 
Cattara koedge eam ara passon local ad doce ot ere 
ree lal catgoe Yeronce the em “indigenous knowledge” be 
ome clog embese gets welded oer es that iene 
‘eeep op lea ews ine vortex What maybe evelooked is oa now 
‘ge lame sae and passed on lrll—and ths may be 2 more 

Th Language and Smite Bove, cee Bounce querons how we 
come oeme ey rats sonoma homoge, ternal 
Sounded objec of knowlege amenae to presibed Kinds of rls 
Drawing his exaiplsfom the fe of ing, he args that conve 
‘onal shalt appraches to of ature an objec domain witoat 
felting om the uss and pital condos whee some 
Tangs and ec ae spre whe os ain oth ator ad 
‘Sone htt alco tant tone ey ng fom tat ae 
‘ecm marginalize. This paradigm defi the colecive weight often 
‘henry scolar yestng knowledges though i were somehow 
uta, IF we ae going t ovessgate the polietion of das about 2 
topics comps a indigenous knows, he mihr a, We eed con 
{ern ousehes wih the wal conditions under which sich knowledge be 
ome define, pas epoca nd debuted (oe pes and 
‘Shatin ergs or ema. 

‘Gnen the asc Nistor of ndgenous knowledge stds, Bou 
u's concer ate cies rkvant ere, Repetedy Famed 23 
for cons of Wester sonaliy,rypologis ted to characterize sich 
nowiedge wry wl crs ime and space under ames ke “pr 
tire speiton,”stvage oli” empire practic knowl,” and 
“ancora wise,” em hat inet ref more about he ison of 
Western iecogy thn about ways of apprehending the wood Such cs 
‘Mcutons have neve been neta an have gone had in and wth exe 
‘Son of empire, sapeesing beet defied on 2 comin rom the de 
‘monic an dangers he relevant "varia able for anquaran 
Colleton nevi oc iy were atid a serving the best ne 
‘St of peoples whose eas mee cndcatd inthe serie of eoonay 
trode of progres. Late went cemury rcating of ess formerly 
‘Game a sipentiion and row rancaated ax Raowlege produce 
Stings jowapetion. La nctern North Amen, for example des 
tne aed 9 “animistic” re nwt ons waa“ 
“conus scence though frm tht ise Nor Aan peer 














ace for sfc sac projected aration ecological knowledge, 
rman This eat indigenous Keowee consis o be presented 
an objec for scence ate thu 8 tem of knowledge at coli 

uv knowiecge sect diferent in diferent contents. In Geman, for 
cramp, indigenous knowdge as been romanized bythe ensiton 
mena povement erga eology a he ame sme wat provides an 
{nimi fl forthe Contemporary European uran igh overeat At 
the Checkpoint Care Mosc marking he farmer boundary between 
mean West Beso smal ie looking repo tore pole abled 
"Tone ple re] entry — fom te eae of Zan [7] Gey 1875~ 
1939" sands ea the enanc oan et depting the Mory of 
‘nun igh in went ceatury Europe "The abel eas 


‘rvedeay emily ei, by a oi ee a el ata 

















Localknowldge, itseems canbe wed to symbolize whatever 

The rt of ds caper looks eal at themes emerging dca 
pobr Itrature abou event wes of serous concen norte 
Feeions The om of clog i in which mach of is work em 
Teva ecco cxcaaing certain tat the wodd is chaning ser 
than out undestanding of Dal ‘opts of eneionmentl dossters 
{aus articles inthe Asti and bars hee people who unt 
‘Reet sv theneler a diaeed om indus potion now icone 
that smonpherc sures concenite contaminate athe poles, da 
xing ecosysens and reaing poesia devin consequences for 





bitene han 
Thc burgeoning iterate on digeous howl, then sot nu 
tn and ar conseguenes or the people wwe concep adress nd 
Incorporates Thre sounds epecily devcre discon Pit ia growing 
lerature on themes of resource management and sistanabe develop 
tment Second, much envionment wring ods t Beet Peoples for 
theratne ways of thinking sbostevonmene. Thi, digenous or 
‘isons nogoacing with fren evel fate goverment are prod 


{ngtheir oa mates on eavitonmena ues. hough these naraves 





sll adres aodone of common good an ceasing share 3 lsc 





‘ey oigiat in isen donsns, The proces by which cl concep 
tecome incorporated ito Western naaves often scene ange ant 
fom Mew Nets he out tng 0 “dierent oe.” 


parce conceps nd sutacerositing poy epmes, computing 
there of orc dertopment fom the mil-wenteh century wh 
that of comanogemeat ss we aproich the millennium res qustions 
tout how much te lnguage ne ae caries sdminitatie ueies 
tne bow muck ie lms tem, During the ery 1970 he Yukon mere 
ter of Partment, Erik Nien, confidently suerte on moee thin one 
son is dem that Whitehorse, the Terry rcpt, coal become the 
“Pitaburgh ofthe North” Sach ews were common then Barbee 
publi guetonable rig the Machete Valley Bptinelngairy when 
Juaice Thoma Berger, appointed o chr the hearings, soled views 
fom smal coments thooghout the Macken Vly He concaded 
that paling modes of resource exacon by onl ites sould 
te rfmed choke between 4 “nother Romer” and = “northern 
omclan” nd tecommended agains the construction of gt pipeline 
through nother Cana nthe eel goverment undertook egal 
that to ete land claims 

‘nthe sae poration of overanen sponsored workshops the 
9901 on sinable deopment, indigenous knowledge, a coma 
fgement might be interpreted 4 wall beware pic The 
pct for sch exer i ear enh they ae wounded both in 
ttdepread relation oflrge see cooomi development schemes and 
In the hight politi conrest of sigenoun dims to land anda 
‘onomy. One pura, though, ie expectation that ingens north 
‘rer should conti ther absent and meprettion of enion 
trent phenomena only ao in he wake ofthe Chemoey explosion, he 
{Ban Tie ol pil, nd rezgnison thar polar leds ae among the 
row polluted on the lac. Enen move rn he expectation that hey 
Should make these contrition aaa ad iteration! lees ab 
trembes of conference pals ander bard, rer han aac 
lee where sch oles could mae an actual ieee" Sach a fo 
Imulation ees to sugges tht igen tains soe provide 
‘ees wo problems ete by modem sate in em convenient fr te 





ih smite inagingenionment prog 





ms snd lders ving 














cme eteitton probably agree at 
Things oo longer werk os thy snl, hough hi expreions of easly 
bre ey odie, Elder cn oie local evidence growing balancer 
inthe rladonship between hare ante eland and waters they 
inha Government ofl more ofen leak to ntematonl sons, 
oncacng tat humans ave wide seriou or ad en eve lal 
‘management sategis With pressure wowing inhie insigenous rep 
resets in rope ike te Ari Enionmental Pectin Sate 
tnore manager erbace the etre of ngenows Knowledge. Thaw 
‘hey muy prof rom tachment eo eases persed moral sound 3 
increasingly ase te inguage of wence 0 speak ofthe need eo elles, 

Norther unter ve long mati nd bse 
unenabiyin postion o make wique and pe pined epic obser 
"aoa. nay instances thei nove exceeds that of North Aasc 
‘ent, Bt that ower encoded be in dice parade ad 











{a ena national arrangements fr converting thowe obersons 
‘ne hey ono ees coca boundaries, 

provides + ohare for anes bh hat happens foal knowledge 
{ep ine debe now famed as lol nd he conctocnces of nie 
‘Slang formation when tc a plage back ta commonty eve. An 
te ofthe Canadian Arce Resoures Caran newaletr devote 2 
‘hs pc bg wih editor ugg hat "an eetve sem» be 
tonorhcr ere eeenment and cute" A newer pol 

2nd uneriading of Te, t promote the applicton of FER inthe det 
Sn mk pve nd pom nein ang sd 
tional Ecological Knondedge, one of whose objectives is "0 develop 
$c promote ways of mening, econ, anayzing and apn ad 
onal el 




















al owed forthe conservation of pate and naire 
sources And th fin ge on, much of embeded nthe o-alled gay 
Inert of commiadoned repr, 

‘A proiion of tle ie "Capturing Trion Environmental 
Knowledge," “Harting Tada! Knows” “nteeon of In 

















Algcooos Knoedge," and "Peerton,Tanmion and Uslizaon of 
Tngenows Knowledge inthe Indu Epoch” suggests how coven 
tina he langugs econ” One pl pj athe Being ea 
‘entered on “ela whaler" whe pater project Hudson Bay 
Eves infrmaton on dates package as tations ecg know 
‘ge and sunagement gems” or TEMS! In northern Scan ds 
anion ofthe importance of axonome rect .codieabon. and 
fel repor tens" ae questions about wit thi acraly mens. A 
‘scion of one of tex eet the Mv Wai Fund Balen is 


dhcmante information Te mapped information er be etre in 
‘ool tfmaon Sen) ro ay il be poe repre ge 
“postin kl nin tothe wien co Titer ch 
comm wl ncn and ater te rf eporand ma 
overlay gpd rear any matty eh 











‘The vernlng iapreson gen by sich desipons shar indie 
now Knowledge ewesiayancomglcated, tha sequiing ii peimanly 
‘echnouat clacton execs and tht manager ae the ones bes 
“ip ie the appropri parameters and categories, Ths for 
nat aca somtimes scm lite more than the spain of le 
onstrated ty te ant who bo se the ems fhe debate al 
Inueysthoriss what consis ndgenossKxomledge >” What sens 

Tn i982 one snow boty who beard Mes. Ned speak at she Haines 
Tunction mertings Inter acompanied me 0 vi erat her an ehity 
mies neh of Witchore onthe Takin’ Rr Me, Ned a refered 
the enormons hereof caribou se romembertsecngat Hlane Lake and 
“Asi Lake dring he hilhood. The archaeological evidence tha 
Sach eds onc trated much father south than they do ow, Hough 
fone ine bee son in thi aes in recone memory Two sibpecies of 
Carbo former ange the wuthern Yukon dhe ge hed of Stone 
‘shou (Reng areca amet) and he Osborn caribou (Ranier ar 
Fin rac ten slr groupe Scene stl sire of 
‘he enon forth appestnc nd diappearance. This blogs wai 

















terest in learming what Me. Nl could tel him and had pei nd 
‘rfl quests be hoped 2 asker. 

‘Of the elder 1 worked clocly wit, Mr, Ned was the mos curious 
stout what cents and atchaeoogis were ly up ta She was pleased 
tose him and provided tought newest hi ueions. When a 
thou san in winter, he od him, the soand oftheir owe coul be heard 
feces they ceed aro the ks, On one oan, ge mbes 
roke through when tie weigh wat moce than the kee could sppor, 
fins described how det afr bunter to ei the est ad 
lee women oan hes soaked and oaen as wa. She went oa tl 
IN about one ofthe ls tnes rou came ia th ciction, A man with 
shananc poner dppeaed when he wa taken by caribou. His Kinsmen 
Straggle to ence him back othe human word They could ace what 
pressed to beagle crboson the ake, betonc they beading ths 
‘amar ong hey under hat he had been wansored ad knew 









































































tna poner oe Me Ned sng fru the so they ear 

Gina an with ges iio, trough seis of elaborate ia, 
people wer able to ring the han ck the human woe eve hough 
the wenion was inmensely lf him and he was ave pao ale 
Seth opti They bow i 






























































She pono hr tie be hades he 























Ma, Nedwentonsotlkabouthow thiory was bound pit er scond 
husbands power and the son's igieance for his le I Ms. Nes 





trate were oe inca nan terri its the one decribed above 
in the Wild Wid Fmd Badin i ical to ay how (Glow 














ing the ato’ terminology) t woud be “reewed” oe “vil di 
yea and wht gape woul be lid Ms, Nev and ber cmtespo 
tes wou be lic to en" sch tory, tho dey mig suggest 
that latenig 0 clvey could generate event sates for diferent 
Theenen depending on thn! estore Ina ieood 
‘oul dop oof te data ees tons rather than contin 
By the topos Yakon ede wir asconomed to olding thrown co 
ference nd wordshops, New manager more comical requs ini 
thos to make pesetations es conference. Pom the penpectiv of 
tlt some Nate sorter, renewed aeenion to sustabie dee: 
‘pment can appear inreasngy ineretinist and nse, and eon 
Shey these penton are ly smooth expstry sess, Are 
lov fen ponemment policy famed a colon” has rested 





Feusigunent of sone manager from Ottawa to northern communis, 
Toeuly, this sometimes ook ther ie ctrenchment of wate tem 3 
‘reo ee oa dhe et of mang people pal communes 
‘Net more sobjet o regulation. Manages ia tum ae pt inthe ical 





poston of menting etwsen commune andthe bara, halag 
rome compromiesbrmeen competing intext we cyng oa 
Aran clr fetvalin the narra Yon eld in the sme of 1994. 
2 fishers logit mae presentation abou ee contentious cand 
‘leas progam eqiing anyone who cathe fh Below a peed ie 
{orelec tek tothe ater Tt program bas rove deeply prob 
Iroc eer who speak foresaly st ow ach rctice les 
‘thal pips beste it avole paying wth fa” hat have wily 
tiered themsces The boogie expensing sympathy with ipo 
‘ion, nevertlesexpained ce a he could the elton berween 
fs an ture fh ccs, arguing that atonal source use a ong 
term management would ukiat}y enhance the aboriginal sey Ane 
{Ean he Fld for dicuson reaped by eewing the ory, 
iar othe cnber elders tere, of the "boy who mye with fk” A 
Seung, showing bs by mang thous eats abo fish, ie 
{fli ase. Hes sop ino a word where al bi oral unde 
Standings ae rversed In thi word ls xc he haan dai and 
I he euturlGehvir be as comet ake fo grand swe 4 be 
foolah and wrongheadd, Graal becomes tte an props 
Cie ino his mow worl a when, the following year, be abe to 





rerun tothe uma world srough shaman intervention, e brings ack 
i underseinding othe findimentl dasonships enmeshing bara ad 
‘moo in shared sponte forthe beh lon stocks Again, 
iti unclear how dt Knowle, rad andro in the outers Ye 

’As Phys Moco and Chase Hemel ve epoted omm Ala, terms 
Fike “comanagemen,"nuntaiable development,” and “coogi css” 
_uchighynegoabl nd have no analogues in Native American anges 
To sgget ht hey ar somehow bedging cones ay conte aking, 
onl the dog away ath mas Sep clr iagrecmens 
nd rei the ge fay of king shou thse es aston 
ing ch language, they sugges, sitaneculy narrows aval rate 
{ber of dcoae ath se precedent that eee Nate clues tow 
Western eateries?” 

Brice Kaper examin a pull procs that be cls “bureaucratic 
ure” amor in contemporary Ata, He sates ianpmen oh 
in Weber ana of bureaucracy apd in Foacaul’sdscusion of how 














taxonomic ystems emerged and developed in the tenth and seven 
teenth ents. Athe feat of Western burenucrite practic, Kaperet 
tg, the eyemate facturing and fagmentaion of Rumen ex 
erence The renting txononic schemes ted wo ake te sracte 
For surface fetes and re ince to agate, resign “eh rl 
Ahining of content fom the estepiin, and the disappearance of Me, 
Sorctins the objet of thle one, fom their anil de” 
(Categoriclpacticer that tance people fom lied expec ae 
onequence, Kaper args thi hese process ae nena in ew 
Cal onder etblshed a eu of goming bureaucratic, cnt, 
‘evn and ary management, conitione sounding ater Hee 


tn bony bed environmental lira, we encoun a elonhip 
wich indigenous imagery both more encompassing and bisorelly more 
‘Complicated tan that dacomed shone, bu so subject o more enchant 
‘gu, I echnoratc so ce to dein ton by ein 0 
(nate dat, environmental leratre move commonly incon 
the imagery but eaap 0 fi sontemporary concer. Emeron, Tho 
"em, Kat lay and other independentl dre ngiration from what each 














imagined to be Ari Indian bef nd thee eacy ha coined in 
the eantoaton of Hack Hk, Chi Seat, and thers nt eoison 
nena cone won words have bee eaped ta present day om” 
Cis of thi padi make i lear how much ner, wie ree 
‘enn tel aa rejeton of men alieaton fom nar, ata 
fomulcsmodemisms mort ending naratvesenronmentl dete 
Ini and evltionsy ropreion by posting Nahe American a2 
bar ofatre and aogting the mantle of moral at oer 
Sm, pers erm “ux” Tn clletion of ena anaving 
Sow eviwnmetalie sppropations of Asin imager have entered nto 
\Wewern enol consrctions, Oe Bess and Acne Kalla argue that 
_lbizingcoitonmentalnratvs ar the es version of meas 
‘thery we uninerlze oa conces and proce tem ont hers While 
tn ao way minnining the seriownes of eniceentl eri, tec 
rig idee eho ct apropition of Asin ab Native Arerian 
‘Concepts debates, Lal owdge important hese dus 
Sins hen rtoninpotatto be rastormedint Western myth 
Te questionable salem unde jatapostione of Aca post wih 
conteporry evitonmentl mayer, One, well tepreened in Nor 
‘atc wisn the som that Native Amorim any oth 
ture Before the arial of Europeans. Thi poston, thong contin 
‘ements of th for part te and places, gore abt 
‘lence tothe conan I becomes sled ia ch cvconmentl 
“nu a acd proton of sontemporay views and then goes 
to acim new baggage. Thus reformulated, Nave Americans eld 
long-term perpestner and engage hight roel bear hat sounds 
‘spn ete engi fe asi. The 
Sages them eying on ecu esdece forthe lation bemen ba 
fest ie and population sz, adusing thir aces aconingy, and 
{aring wih temporary modern model bed on moons 
‘Sush resve ecomrction ignores the exes Work by scholars do 
etn worldviews that anil anit renewable rater thas pe 
{aly scarce, ht they ge themes o hunt, wth whom hey hate 3 
omen werd al to whor they ae bound byes of isp and et 
roc efter ignores eee demonstrating tha indigenous Mt 
{rv afen had ely on opp rates to tke wht hey could 
‘when they cou in one wo sare Ie cmmpltly oeloos the wide 
Tange of Nave Amenianwubsience rte nln racial vars 
Tike population sic and resource svat, Sal forging popaatone 








Inevitably ser scr environments ethan cts with higher popu: 
tion dense singon fuming, and Naive Americans employe aarety 
Lind. But thus sutured, the eigialeclog, to exe Ann Tene 
iwdan' tem, ransomed ino ble sage with modem Wee 








special atid ova the envionment, hey wl neveaby behave 
‘Scumpesty eonand i” Sach argument ae grounded in a douse 
Stout the welogal embeds of Weer sence, ad hey presi 
rac fandamena ink beween sacs phn penpecthes and 
the tehonor of is members. rogonly ced example inca Jade 
‘Chsian mater of mre embeded in model of progres or Caan 
feacorng of sujet and oj that slats phyla scl ener 
tovepute dma. Sorte that ono 0 cle set cones of mare 
Cretan he nar worl. BU tis iw oo cs 
fn these of manic and an ore siple andentanding of ther 
ion between Meloy, tors, and eka Saclogs hae shown 
thar erm donot determine ie any soy, though they may 
retspectly alow fo lniae or scton To coi th 010 
‘realy ore comer proces, Italo fl on con the om 
Ihumans sre unr to share common states of bing tha cade 
fil rong, inetigence, apd common responsi fr mai 
anc of shared wos, he igs an otto onan to elion 
‘hip among people ako extend othe narra world, Ietecton withthe 
‘sal wl, then, ra scl velop, nt comequely ey 
igre 

The pill f both sdons—one inking hunters with harmony, the 
xe conan ars with chaos hat each 0 cxly bees 4 
trrpon when digo pope lo ps aia tens of there. 
‘eorge Wen doctmens bow he sna ghs movement Bs PPro 
prised and incorposted Init cations i andhanesing emai 
tn imately raed hoe same argues gan It peop, whom 
they cme to eine at enomcs ect they sow ie mode eooogy 
forboning In he nosy vert bythe animal aha move 



































ment, Init ule at been rein ad ene on Wester ters 
Hence te word into’ becomes semantic lscope that used the 
‘rong wy ound, What cia god an what x contemporary bad 
enue it ha bean ae by mederaty."* The eee sponse of 
some ru cviunmenalit ows ay inaction ofthat dete ma 
{rx crempled in datarbng comet orn an actif he Inte 
ational Wade Coulton who ws inalhed in the antieaing capaign 
that devaeaed Ini economies ring the 98° oe the Nae ei 
ture Gogh with ny tox, Lown about wo china how 
icmurives, Tere would be no nan entre ody twat i the ct 
that southern Canadian oy foe” (Stephen Res cited in Wenzel #58). 
Despite uric diferences, modes bined on Tx and those based one 
virnmentlzn share cotadions, 1, modeled looy on ero 
{Renee modeb, headin arene deo, Orginal eclgy endl 
‘nore conetnal plu eligi tims, po indigenows popler 
{Steward of proound ecrogial knowlege Both model force aie 
‘ows peuple to peak iv uncharieric way; both siimatly deine 
serial calaresin Wester es by projecting North ac concerns 
tg uri a Marcauggesed some ear emigate” eter than oh 
‘the dition beeen thee modes my est Hage’ the that 
‘ing canes cnbrace crt more atrial perspectives (ike a enti 
Ing Tex, wheres decining cases ere to ncessingly fac ble 
ke New Age envionment a eft to deny 0 thersees Cat 
Uh omer isiminahing 
"Anat in subarctic Siberia provides reveling comparizon with 
‘Noth Americ To Yaka, Fes Vitebuy ober wa elgon del 
rater then + management nel nats plc dcosion yeti spall 
tubjse to Fagmention, Dyring the 19305 abanaca were among the 
tno penered Soviet ciieem, They were torre, inpvoned and 
Lie i hse sppreson seemed pely empleo genenons 
ler inthe 2990, shamans Ins reemerged (ihouph without the sh 
mans) aa kind of Asa ester ncorpoaed int Ska exons 
ts parof acura soci Yaak own Kut Si, eanaed ogy 
1s Soul Resuo."™ Viteaky dss ow in here the gob ios 











‘of coironment, preted iaemble wisdom, i wed to legitite 
‘hime of one ethnic group to reoures in the Sah ee, ods) at 
‘he expense of other etn rps inthe eo. Skha urban prsessonals 
linlahoolhkie like aeredossted abou cata! pits and dint 
liper oft comeogy i daucoons by string fp chars and 





x Wea aga hin Th gen and hg 
thei sarratie power t ink ps, presen an frre” Pall process 
tre doctmenied in Coloma wine ietuctor hold workshops and ae 
tape recorders totic shaman reformulated a indgenou science" 

(Conceal ster ppenion of region ia Siberia daring the Sovet 
su may take that region especial reepive ro concept of Ende 
cavionmental kaowedge in the North American Arctic may be povok 
ig beep raporses toa acenting poet nt cog. Dee 
‘pesca ferences, both pugs Shares tendency to ster the bo 
ln of local knowlege by amply csnating the par that do ot, a 
‘Manes mgs easly, Once propre, det can Be relocated and 
‘ellen set elope agen proces that a een dace 
‘Showere a de ere of memory 











Indigenous Knowledge Nesonat Encounter 


Config loge sho sn development, evn 
Soa ace and sorte Caan: Conepon noes become 
pron cps aes sito elcome fis 
too preci ier Boe meal pan ow i ae a 
Seen ton bynes pope in morn Cac ati 








feted olan, tose government, and more recenly oesonomi bets 

The terms of current debates ten appears Tadgenous des Fd 
‘oar ues in angusge authorized bythe apposite eng, In ibe 
‘hea they have public suppor, Bat wo ger such support this Sow 
‘ge at be presented at nner rooted is lng eaeding ta 
ton, elevant othe mse worl and transparently acesable fod 
to indigenous Knowledge, by conome etrenchmene, One expe 
omen the snaps ofs een oor Mather Slain or Nae 
Povey 





repre for the conserate C.D, Howe Itt, tad a 














‘oe widh therequirements fr sccesin nda scey and urges the 
‘een goverment fo pha out tan pytents co aberginal comms: 
se td etribue resources to tho wing 9 make the wasn 1 
ran sony and economy. Another re charges tat goverment 
‘urement or inlngwadtonsl Knowledge a exvronmetl imp 
‘Sressment hearings leading up to apt of propored damon mine in 
the Northwest Teor amount to "he impostion of elon on Cs 
ncn cena" 

Thre ates wed by indigenous people in northern Canad sete 
iets asin when they engage in oem, public exponion of thee 
{slr eatons. Each sutegy norporates padonesinerid y un 
‘enalving icounes of cen, ply, economics nk F politi 
‘One example, Kom 3 sent land chime cn, hight te coming 
probability of perfrming ingens knowledge on town termina con 
‘Emory cour ola A second concer the mearred aces sched 
by Cannan ii aon thi Knowledge wre. Athi otis on 
‘icin dacerned by 4 pcepve speaker ived to paripte O84 
ing Nations pel dreung an envitment cones 








(Oral Tsion nthe Corte 


Inthe ce of Demat» AC, bought before the Supreme Coar of 
‘ith Columbia inthe te ros, heresy che of the ihn and 
‘iersanet en Fist Nations presented thi dn to owen ad jai 
ttn of lndsn ordesteen Beith Colmbi sn ding, they 
the enormous sk of ying toate thi eatonaip wo the and on thet 
‘ow erm rm thir om perspec, nglong-anding orl ons 
{Smedion to presen argument the ure 

‘Aksedging that they were adden scour of aw wih insite 
sionaied pred for reson conti the formulated the marae 
‘ust of teal aguens ont ha Cour seguremees Arti 
Si for he dg centered onthe concep of xl giao, an he 
‘ese the pana demonstae tothe cout bo hae he ad ed 
inorganic sce before Farpean contact and hat they continued 2 
{Soto He ao ried thn to rode evidence ning pat scl or 
tiation with coorenporiry soca nasons.* Gis and West 
sre'nleader gave formal evidence about the ans hei hose and 
Tian sem ad contended that nage between put an present could be 
‘emetic tough tats pe on oly Aden the court is 
itsowntunguig, they Meni oration thie decaraion of te 














Kaowlsdgeofland they comtaued, cannot be divorced rom knowedge 
the Gina defined at scred narra abou anceros howe and 
tals berween tertorie central wo Wer'saweren houses), Thet state 
iment of sim ase tht expraron of mensip are made through 
‘dsc, hungat, wags, and ceremonial repay Cat confmation of ov 
‘rahi trough totem poles ie hve experts teil bso ht 
Arto of omerip to wei tertois ws now beng made fo this 
‘sono those ofthe court ered he peed ia cereal 
repli and public enced marae, song ad ance tha ad formerly 
ten permed only within «community cones, pesatng thee 
stenting hry, performance of pv and Koga, nd nd 

They rgd he ude to ecogeiae the symbolic importance of of 
sonst the te case betes the Spree Cour sol wot depend 
ton the He acre ofthese ores to etal connections between 
‘cl onanism an tnd ten. Oral raion more than cali 
tory ad shoud pot be edad o mere Natrcldat,tey aged 
‘hough it does prvi idence for chor atadhing the pat Br sarety 
lofreaios dicted chewhere, ustie MeEachem ejected he asertons 
‘our bro concepts embodied in rl ation, ding tha they nok 
‘enc jul defn oft “Lan uae to accope ada, 
ininges andor ron rial bse for dead history bt they 
‘tu conic ndings bcd on thr admileeddence."* Dey the 
‘opelans? admonition no east the relations agains eis 
a defetions of rt,” te alge ejected thieves evidence fr pe 
‘Sly hit eso 

Te al jadgen, prised, publ and datbated in bua vol 
ume tile Resin for Judgment, pcre power example of he oo 
‘weight ecoded io dite aries, The inecpabe leon sos 
power and perming tn contest where oped 0 ealaion by 
the nate pos enormous problems for undereantng ts hse wae 





























ccologiel knowlege though aot without cnt, The devastiton wrought 











rorow ancaDia 65 


Arico in ot ey Bopei nscang campignsha 
orcas pce a ie ce vem very ong 
‘Soeceay cori ane um Te Ink Garg 
pc Ges anole nse In om rc Sb) wa 
hinrsne tthe tcefice’acomplatnces rine. Men 
terme bine postions on eh inet compins a 








Wed Consenaton Sete, the Intemational Woing Grp for Io 
(anc), sod the Consereton of Arce ona ad Fa (cary) sd have 
“sshd an Indigo Peoples Secretariat within the eight county 
“Aric EnionmentalProcction Steg (A885) They wee prominent 
Jancis and played rol ia the 195 Tneratoal Yat forthe Woes 

Forging broad laces cn sk dng aes en ll es, 
tut Inuiappea to ve sooty ned concerns abou global change 
socal etrally based noes, at east some communis, I 
ti edt have become aware ofthe porentia Benes from invent 
ln seni research, arguably one of the fe reaewable econ # 
soatesin the Arc, nd ofthe ned to secur sch enero om. 
‘untes The Hudson Bay Program hd by 995 eased 81-5 malin 0 
lcument resources shared by twenty fe nat and Cree commnts 
‘serounding Hudson Bay the "Bugs Tax” projet a Ala bss 0 
‘tes connexons 0 Siberian Int" the Lng term Nanak poet 
Ended bythe Malek Corporation ha pode tining ground for 
lec epee Al these projets ive helped 0 define lol ea abo 
bo reach sould be condaced and ow kaowedge shoud be ra 
‘Sted, ped Secret capable 

A Vile pens at, though pivieged postions nepsied by ome 
op ike he Innit, may ome athe pee ofen advanced commodting 
(Ft indigenon knees Dep caret succes, the langege 
‘of rex moves sy from fume preston of word and increasingly 
‘ames them in bureaucratic management stein The Huson Bay 
Program, for example, wth is “Tradtonal cogil Knowledge Man 
sgunent pte” (Teas wa deserted by ctor roading 














dha tose fe pret modeling, fr foresating apd for sling hanes 
‘sex and a Hlping Tout apd Cree "tring forward ther Knowledge in 
Sch a may that ican be integrated into the camlave ees ates 
Inenc™ Tn now gun undeniable advantages by lnkig thir ow! 
‘lige tothe authority of guanifable and erp ence, cis based 
fn rection of re may eventual strand tem on 2 sper slope be 
teen pling of that Knowle and rating by eevee 
‘Seon ss documented how nerporsin of Mao owed into New 
esa wa serie prorat ener ew problems fr Mabe comm 
‘es Knomlge become codied malized, ad atone in the 
one of ote power Acesping the langage of FEE ay rng ee 
date Bnei for tone who te  sccenl, ba this is loaling 
‘rece. Fragmentation, objsticaton and stindaniatin ofknowledae 





by encroaching bureaeracy ase nancipated cons 

The aplity of tex adel is nea more el or moe eter 
sencou Bou. Asociating indigenous knows with lol erie 
{nent land chine negosstions. Daring th mid 19708 many northern 
onumuniis stout o map thc use and oops of lands, uping 
‘sualers by the exes teitore Know imac by indo tap 
pes Two decals ne, hone sane ape ae sometime ited 8 
‘opening bound sparing cgi. Gite inevitable die 
‘tation among sommes uncguly endowed wit ble clul his 
‘yc wo etal knowledge can be se 0 generate etch nd 
Incquly and so set communi n competion ith one anther foe 


Environmental Agendas and Indigenous Koel 


Amore secured example comes fom my dscusions with pach 
ats in envionment confereacs,Enionmentl mectings provide # 
lef whet inigenows people my Sad sympa and intent 
“Gences As with 14 one oon sper have to sa rezone Emir 
to thi aden even when thi force hem wo pea a unypel ¥2 
tions bu alt ca be appointing wher sudence members ringcleat 
‘pecans about wha thy want ear A woman of Fest Nason a 
ety lant to be panel member at one ofthe many eaveonment con 
Ferenc el in he North during the ety 1990 reported ingly 
out icles icing speakers nach ering = 





“a elders an the younger speakes more friar with such meet 
ings were ive to are approximately oe hued registered pati 
puns An ler began by tenga ory fom ber cidhood about bow she 
thd her playa al once behaved catalan inappropriately coward 
Pint, ad bow thi bad ighening consequences hat none ofthe hl 
fren eve forgo. She concadedt he egy save by saying a hl 
“ren nw ae noc puked equetly enough 

My eolague flowed. Unetain about how completly the aioe 
swale to ape thi arte and what they might make of hes 
‘peste referees to spain, she conte hiss det. She be 
nny thanking the lean ering the aence to the importance of 
he mtv they a jt ead, expan that as ray stared with 
‘anges a ht they were ott hat an elder was pening 9 them 
1 frankly aboet things wal dace oly among csly connected 
egies, She explained thst his wat one of many arate ae 
ingfndamenta es free etc hans a her vng Bigs 
‘She point out tha people inher eommaniy do noe make 3 diction 
‘etwren aman afi and he pls eioaent and thatthe Wester 
‘eso evgonment aa fodemable ober be ned” was wf: 
toes, Te reference to panking she Bote, might best be undested 
Ss concer le wometines expe about lack of dicing, ber than 
refering ts epcenative practice, Sb went 0810 tak about how He 
{ie sores conve the inept of envionment om evry 

‘Asecond speaker adopted a dint wratgy one that works efletely 
la many mcctings: He ach of the concept of pect rept bha 
icetowatd ther unsan ings and between humans and nonhumans. Ac 
‘tated ong this angige to speak oarge sence, he may ne 
treme to some to vergence by ung sich prac te always 
‘pected our eden” ant “we als respected our women.” When a8 
Avlence mente roqueted a deter dein ofthe tem “respect” 
this panel responded, sai onventonlly hat is imposuble owas 
late some concepts om indigenous languages to Engh, The previous 
pncst, ing to formule a more optic opens, peposed that 
Iie “reece” isindeed an Eaglsh ward sed ony rece mht Be 
‘Bong of refering > atenon to mlty, perl in the veo 
‘hie among humans, sn between human aed thes ving hing 

‘Ai pani, posbly osening the ity of owed ran 
Inon in hie, framed he resection with erence othe impor 
tance of cima pine and the scr medicine whe! vo indgenout 
opie. ven tough the eonczp of the meline Wheel ks Neral 











toot in the Sobre, hi pac may hve dg that it would be re 
nz oer adinse, an he was the ony oe of fe speakers toe 
{pplase, Tn caerimonts wo rach brad sence who come with unt 
‘eral expectation a epec to underzand wit they ew, mile 
Sete ae neil he mon ete tn he sor term, But they 200 








Th making publ presentations, speakers bate inte options. They sy 
conurc th arguments by ting ll eoneps is opposion to West 
‘i concep purl in ode to make dhe ditnctons les. Tis orally 
oles svg contrat between an inigenots elu gounded 
fn falar bol ie mene wheels oe respect) apd a Wesen mate 
bis other" Sach bonis maybe terol efece, but aserng 
them pu inigenows people the uneniable atuaton of having to ve 
tp unremonae ad unreliic nan,In aich steatons dion 
ses rented prtymoderity tori, and wearing Noe jeans 
creating za neem of authet 








Dicusiontofwha conse knowlege Fit fair debares—sbout 
fur tendency to lament understanding ofthe word ito eategorie ie 
tre cure and autour human incinaon to el te Wold 0 
eth hough native storing Iss of Rng, power, nd 
‘ce, mir op si scence, are now entering enrol 
‘Senvey, geerting tons abou how free sould emake modes 
Shared by Hear atone and dsr in athe equaso 

owner's thes that Knowledge ip the contepoary wav ca 
trays and even contested fas gone Tong wa #9 calenge maser 








aries of sclentic progres. 
Tit postmoderism tom + model wri inert. Among 
Gudea responds thar though uncertainty understandable, we base 
Come oz the ide os poten word ony Because change ous 
{ela derenting pace tar we hae never gape the omplesies of 
toner, tat we de we woul ee nema tendencies 
{creating rattan ining Brno Ltou goes Fre, ogee 
ing that me hae no ot even ame oer.” DeBning modesty 3 he 
Succes iimponi) separation of mature om cle, he iene 
Sy at et yer Theil ofthe Ren Wall demonstrated harman 
incapacy or gant wx enginerng athe sine yer tha ajorenion 














mena conferences ia Pais, Amsterdam, and London demonstrated one 
‘may to "fe he environment, Norther sberiginal people tay ot 
‘tak fm dantions beween satire and ture, at ete dhe et 
fof, Latour args andthe poof sn ur pron of hye He 
Sygoe,hytetecc per dans, ad holes the one er tht are 
oth acuta cull objects. Our fed catego dstnton be 
vee “nature” nd cule” a by peace for wm aay ca 
Seaton ters, Nase, in other wot, snot “atu” objet Out 
categories longed off cetinon Viewed i th ight, temps to 
‘weep indigenous Knowle Into outmoded categorie sec hay 
‘eve 

Tvestigting the vary of ways harms conse Knowle at ang, 
bec cen ence of anhrmpalgy Asthopoilgy® min sont 
tion as ben 0 formless hola senu, phasing comets 
eevee oc wedi andes, Lome cof the ore cimonions debs 
inthe humanities and soil secs amen along ster idea 
‘i, atheopology lan more often te fo show how mute care 
Seances and eas ae bh concrete soi ec, how their, and 
‘special ho oa concept an formulation cn compe hen, 
ommomene goblizing ages, fen in suring way 

‘A ow mont ater Me Ned arene ber ace inthe outheen 
Yoko, in avery erent pr ofthe wr Bi soci etopolgie 
eld the 983 decennial conernce formulated around the prolem of 
ow fo mak anthopolgii constuction of knowledge moc lt — 
inter words how tocacourage thir aproprition, Ressesing an 
fiove a decade ater, Many Seahera sears hearing ange of 
‘etng which ach appoprison happening fem mena on 
“te clue ofthe workplace” being ied by corporations Ke Beith 
‘eolcum andthe bodes governing une ro pic icons of 
cule inthe ae word. Reconciling knowledge, Stathem pointe 
tut ne and eter ha been ner cy een hough pres 
tome sppropriatins tat re more welts tha thers. Noone, es 
2 asheoplogits, an acta the gatekeeper conto how conse 
{ec wed, but we can este the roles consequence of tana 
thon poker harm once hee rece more srightiwar On ior 
tant aspect ofa wonrp ke indigenous kone, she ots, ha ae 
‘de vise the dvson beeen anthropology’ caiman the cans 
the whore eas eee 

ere Bourdieu might ake a mote pesmi ew: Refring 0 dhe 











inesitable damage that osc whe ide re eparted frm the seinge 
ln whch they ae prsces, he og hat reparangexported eo 
‘sis both mie and dangerous, ne provides plied ntroment 
tt ebjeciGcaion,Kaordedge i hurting soi coc tcc 
pinta beef astern usin ove cenit concepts an 
fle and bumane a saring 4 sommon world and thie connection’ 4 
muta sustaining. When becomes incorporated ino a Wester ne 
‘rk econsued ro male relsionsne between people rd be 
‘ones embeded in Rcrarchy and inca 

‘One ofthe many hing ane from working wit Mi Ned and her 
contemporaics thatthe enemine knowledge ac aneable to ret 
‘gurtonn no can ibe eal frmised a set aes. le mst be dem 
‘Sosnted oat oxherscan ce owt sed pace. Sach knoe 
i ecltonl concept more ke + er than x bows, more proce than 








Filed prot. Once ean once becom aithrized in ay 
begins oaccumolte dierent mening, atopic explored in saben 
choptes, 

"Wha are the consequences of categoria patices tha diane people 
from ved expeence? Flow docs aorzng towed change otal 
Fanci! I sion for nivel pect the West oes ipa of 
2 more gba proces? How nother lea knowledge bcos bound 
tbe sen, as does the fom sich tansormations may eake i dient 
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Confronting Cultural Erasure: 
Images of Society in 
Klondike Gold Rush Narratives 


“The Canadian economic hisoran Hara ons developed a dep anc 
dls ints noel tation. Best kn fo hi econo thew that 
tnercntleeptalicn entalyprdacs margins ast exlis ther be 
ulbuted Canals very existe prin ofred imperil Bea, 
Torhasa our of unpro apes~ ry gl cod, and Uinber~and 
Ss mare for commas manufac ia dita indstal centers 
Trvestigating bow cpie manages the anwar prob of wintering 
fer-tung tert, nis nas dev to History of communications. He 
argued tha cl ete of admiration ation an ono 
neg, and ac i-wten tre Alou tis undealing 5 
veonly ronald a bath pecing omedge and serving he 
interes of thee admintred, ic invarbly cus athe expense of 
‘sing tpiona raivons Colonia i siataeoaaly economia 

He went ont invesigate tail mechanisms by whic Bray has 
Ainpaced the athocy of the spoken wor, acing the deme fo ta 
ison a ype, Babylon Greece, tt Rome, He came owe Socrates 
ste lat goa exponent of ol ton ands death tthe begining 
tft fourth ceatory ca conding wih hit from cutomary ato 
Formals juices * Unt the, tir mitaine, own ha 











‘Bre ay tothe writen word and iad ately prevented concentration 


Sf power esac x soit the accons oat 3 ene pace cou or be 
‘Sailnet the pone of poe nity ans was especial irgued by 
the may ol radon woke in conjnction with weng to provide + 
Ino for dilutes a model oscil acon "My bis 
iswith thecal tation» and withthe neceaty of caring some 








thing oft pi” fe conclude. The guanine pretre of mad 
tem Kaoalege hasbeen responsbl for te decay of al dali and 

Ti views about the cea potenti of oral tadon miroe those 
otis contemporary Mita Bakhtin, ao writing during the #9308 and 
Zoos, though fom shore consrsned coma i Sti Rusa, 
‘Netor could ave encountered te othe’ wor, bu ther approaches 
‘were snl exes, Rakin ke ons, war drt the open-ended 
ost inherent nor dalope an the hornets wh co 
‘aan egies woke oppress He a what he led the "i 
Tog” elasonl ponte of converatonal oyeling 2 mol 
tinsel opposing autortrian speech Intern appli eal othe 
“Salis fone of etanic Cana at the commun omer of lo 
Stetc Rusia, Rain omulted he problem of ory ais tendency £0 
Fete apparent randomness —for the der of vent semingy Fo dine 
fae. Ade aw active numaie soring a+ constraning, counter 
‘alin fre, woking told hing ogre Hlslrger oi mor that 
‘rade by ln nanan challenges hegemonic insti” 

Toncly, Ins cae out hs eco snle Th noher Canada 





nubs histor invest gion ofall wadtion without eve Sem- 
gto connect the two. Despite peosgous appetite for abr interave 
‘tah hit ook him ate northern Canad i an open ation Fr 
the wor of hi college Eva Sapiro indigenous ngage, be nee 
‘smc t store Ni economic aah with ving aos is 
‘encoun, epring regretful that “we ave no Rstoryof or ra 





tha] expe revel dr throagls the wera or pated wo 
(One of economic tps nn ard his atetioa Yo was gold that mo 
gui of conmmodies, which can beaded for anyother He buted 
Cana’ wera expansion to Bela such for ol end in exe 
nary quantis i he eee Nowe” Had he ben aware of soe 
‘ofthe imply between onl atone and wring ocaring in hee 








unten beeen the espanding sate and indigenous resents ofthe 
‘Kone gli, might ne observed dynamic snr thon that 





so icgued im in ancient Gresce—the proces et a tion when 
‘iting began fst fo ovr are ans, then nately do 
mee or appre hem 

ofthe Klondike geld sh, In ech ease 








fectnee in recoded histor 


‘woting helped to autre ofa reports. Butte ame venta spree 











inca ratte i stoves 5 ecordes wih ety Tag an Tetchone 
‘omen wo incorporate yon of hee ideas ino the stoi of 
the own Ines One set of nares concer the engin dicvey in 
ie tat tiger he rn the oer concer cont becwcen Tash 
eone aa prospectors pasing though thelr terry two years ter 
Saline ern it murder oil ewhere have discus each 
ent eprtly with efrence to he adantges oF incorporating perspec 
‘he flo onl aston in stra entation but my gestions 
Serer and are cower tothe Tere Bourdea ase abot the sm 
falc powerof language Accounts of the past ncading or stoyeing, | 
tent ut abt objets tents for ana heieling bound 
tp in socdl stored and power veiion. What consequences follow 
hen diferent narative model intersect on 2 ome” whee they are 
‘corded upeqal sol weight? 

When images ofthe Klondte gold ath apes in the per wend they 
sly cho earstt saan ofthe for, Wie scans to Escinate 
‘readers of Robert Service's pcm about "a land where the mountains are 
Shameless or ack Landen eas of val men in stark contention 
th nture thi carn enbanced by cements bound up in Nort A 
Tint flr about god: Rememered ara “poor man’ od sh” he 
fo kes 1896 coincided with world dpreson nd sered er 
Enportunieso thousands of unemployed men 

The paradox, of our, thatthe mois eee names ant 
were homer people rote o place by aratves of connection Ton 
‘Bpsnous people North Alani mth fod atonomy tia op 
postion co owe and were probably isomprehens, ole ithe 
Famer of eleeace reap. the proc fing indivi prospectors in 
the lat 19s was hom o expe economic contains nd oge auton 
nous ents the problem or indigenos anes was ow thoi com 
muniesopether od mina necwork of sonnecion i the ce of oe 
Ihe preures bongbt y te sf of thy thousand to Say 
Thousand men nein hugh th erst, Altuough we donot hte 
ven ndimetary ceo fines forthe upper Yakon Rr before the 
twentieth entry, compare gue fiom the spent Notes Coast 
‘Sow population loses on the one ftw tids y the 18908 fom ep 
{demi ofsmapr and meade" Onl scour indiate that snes ete 

cating nero ames dang these period, The gold rsh 
‘vos uma pat of lange, es glamoros operation tha ou Ble 
“oumledges he expansion of the nw Canadian stat nt the marge 




















cf nornwenem Nor Americ As lois sagen the mot pee of 
feet wa new regional terre forms of lal acpi ere 
‘aston largely eased through writing 

Tio oo nares are urate bee The i inal ppc 10 
tbe abot unique ina, oka Jin, or Kesh, whove name of 
lly tink wih the “coer” of gold she Klondike Rae" The 
‘econ more aparetya story sbout commutes the death ofa white 
[roeet od the reguen lof our Taga men carpe with Bt 
murder cist into shar eet conitng ies abot aw and elsif: 
‘pont argue here thar oe etal deenc a the nas 
‘he my they construc catgories “nv” and wl” Tagg 
that models of connection and autonomy coli a ease cal en 
‘uote and ha the boundaries ate nt coteminous, Nevers, when 
{ndigeurstone become sbmemed win ool ener nave tht 
make see of ther using taken granted categories, combining chem 
‘mening, dlsifing and authorising acount of ach evens hs ensured 
‘eros. Any atempr to cate ther etrexpectey haf take acount 








‘Acer gr in al account shout the discovery of gin she Yukon it 
{Tag an ned Sn fi" When Wiliam Opi empaye him 
in 7 aa packer to taspotsppis over the Ciloot Pas, he mar 
‘led at the es lade Het could cary ste Chinook word Shook, 
‘or "irong" wa added hs Engh name Opie went onto Become 
the Yalow Teor’ int commieooe aed lar publaed a fil 
‘oun of he gold rsh afr inrrvicwing he parepane abou the aking 
‘oF Discovery sis He deci Jans sltion withthe white prospec 
tor George Carmack, who wat y then the hound of i sir Kate. In 
2896 Jim, Kt, Carmack, and i's str’ son Chace repay stout 
from thet home at Carson nc the ex ofthe Yukon River rem, 0 
so prspecting downer onthe akon. ln Knit, Pee Beton pits 
one-dimensional plctre of Skok Jim, detcring bi ereorypily 
Sa pan ofa man with ea pose sigh ab gun Darel ee 














‘best humer and app on the er” But he goes onto specie that 
“im longed to bea white ran, in ether words pnp» He di 
fe fom the other in ire i that he dapae the white man ind 

‘Nar the Kone River hey met anther prospector Robert Hendler 
ton, who told Carmack he knew 3 good place to lok for god and was 
tillag sar the formation wih i, tno with his nan compan 
Tone Incersed, fi, Chat, and Carmack went on the Wy, and when 
‘hey acienaly fund go fw dye inter very cnet the place Hen 
‘don fd ered, they choc not to go bck to tel Ki the apd 
fing that followed, Hendcnon ied oat and became the age 

Tim, Carmack, Kate and Chae went rly o Sette wih tei new 
{dee by newsagent poss apocrypl worl about Kae bizng the 
tho er tl om wih thet, sori of Kae nd fin and Carmack 
"homing nuggets on thi hotel oom window — gold rsh kore fp 
fal of the genre" Then fe begin to sour. Carmack mare we 
‘roman and sent Kate buck to Carros, Cate drowned in 1908 ater 
filing of he Carros bridge. Jim conte to prospect mang egy 
tsp ong the Tesi, Ply, Macrila, tear, and Upper Liat Ries, 
se He died ia 1916" 


Oat Accomm 


In recousting oie of tei on ek oth Angee Sidney and Kicy 
Smith gave sgicane place to stoi of people whose experiences were 
‘tied with thir mT accounts devon foundational arate 
{hoot rlatontps beeen harman and tpetuman beings wha he he 
‘word sd about expectations tae to molt an o can member 
“The imporance of exogsmouy, marine moieties and Things naned 
dens was seenghened in the southern Yokoo iteror dig the nie 
tee cena byte and iteariage wit coma Tg Within ay 
aly, aul igs were carlo observe ues of aoktnce; however 
the ele brother had definite omen to ct the wee fit 
func who were memos fia an 

‘Skonkim fen ar he cousin of Mr, Sie’ her hrm were 











snr, making the wo men bros by the Tah tem fini ek 

‘hing and consequently he washer wl. She ka’ hin 

she wi chal un is deat a 6 and hep mare bis during hie 

Fil ils. Kity South red Skookum fn ster son; af thee 

Imurage sh ue toknom ber ann’ a, Kate Carmack and heed 
Tim, whose Tlingit name was Ke, wat bor ding the mi-1es t 

te eight of rade ftcen Thi and Adapts is Tash moter 





a Ting father mare in a cventonalalbance between cost and 
ites and they had ight chikren who reached altood ~9o sons 

‘Mr Sny's scout cmphzs no he exceptional man, ais 
cil contest is ation of fing Hep, hi encounter wich “Wealth 
Woman." Tanai isexerparyssampton of esponsiiy or 
bist. Eewhere, fil accounts apes inthe word of women wo 
barat ter nda ore Bt Mr Sidaey’s account provides, 
{eapanason very diferent from tat ng sh hero. She ne. 
fet Keister fom ths penpecve aber danas electing any 
[Ear to be a prospector oto acer gold. Ar young man, be once 
tov the le of gapped ina dep bole 























Sar eng ec a li og cnt gs ae ie hn te 

















So Uncle Shack en iit. 





Later the ame fg setae ohm on t80osesions, tin ail 
foum when theaked s wound he had mained) 











“ha pment fr hk Jn hat og. 





{saat she sy, the fg appeared to hn nthe Frm of woman who 
tdci him tad is Fortune downer wth gold-ipped wang 
cane} 











Tpadyou 


























‘Thao yon top frome 
aligning to Rie. 

















“gis peopl cet thisanimalhicper with sic ole init ven 
Gseosy ofl. 

‘Kesh’ encounter wih TYanadedibw was ogy sgicant. She ea 
complex sytolagia gre who reve anyone who bes ber, aches 
ean felons a prescribed a. Bo in and hare hear be bar 
wre unable to ora hr, ye Mr. iey. Comequeny the money 
that ane heir way afer ee covery di ots 




















Cathrine MeClelin as eared accounts of bth she fog helper 
story an the oxy of TVanatedibo,sbowing how thse srs se 
to ager boty ofndigenous rl erate tat provided conven 
‘hal amewor or explain unprecedented event She suggests that 
Tash people were pricy concern abou sini inlet 











onseny wen thy explained the dramatic contaditions acumen 
«vente more comprehen 








But while sperma expansions my have ele Tagish people to 
‘expan the Gacovery, Me. Siey and le. South abo ive comet 
She weight to Kees aspen of oc esponibily, Ke ad ie 
tothe both mari! coal Ting worn, but daring the 18908 he 
tlder bre ded in one ofthe inflacza epidemics neeping the cont, 
leaving in soley responsible forthe fry of ise 

“Tie of Ke’ sere lo mari come, but in each cn ess 
ana deth tok ol Theis site conraced lunza ad de shor 
Me ber mage Since mages were cal contact between in 
{up thr than between advil her usban clan equstd that 
{iter be sent to place he, athe Tagah any compte, sencing 
‘Auge, But ber the marsage con tak lace he groom ls ad dd, 
{is maternal epee (who wa is sacle equalene)warsdeced 
tossplice hm at Age's om hasind. They has dager, bat js be 
Fee the ith ft second Chil, bao ie in il ccamtance. 
The young widow sake oe allowed to retrat Taish ar ers 
tras amily apron, but only on codon tht se ae her det hd 
sr them 1 be led by he cre. The nrg, the deaths a the 
Tomer fie chi ad ken aol and for avait of esos Age sk 
er mathe to look afer er she daughter when he ef witha prospec 
toc temembered only a le Wikon In thiway se became the et of 
‘Shock J's ser to go dowarer wth» whe prospector. 

third na Kate ce Shaw, outed # cont Tog an, 
whoo di inuena, Aner ster ae, Kate's husband's Ting 
{San wate oo beep rand give er an appropri asad. Bat er 
‘utr backi Tag, wart deopy Strap byte osoedaughes 
that he nse Kate oturn The sarng numberof deaths was fr 
Felt prone when remariage of widows na once a rth 
Sie hd recent eaten we prospector and trader ane George Car 
Imac a rhs, but se too ded of nen, which was by AoW 
toring sway note nero Kat's nother net was ore seo 
rat fe Kate wo tu to Tah the we of ke deceased ser’ Wie 
Fisband than to rmin on he con. Taterhipe bemeen bre 
inlaw were ery inportnt, and afer Carmack’ incorporation nt hs 
Family he aod Shook Jin teame alles, But shorty eran, Carmack 
tn Kate flowed he sites downriver, whee ror of gold were ata 
ingprospecto, Ath we is trai death when she and her daughter 
sree cag ian unexpected winter storm on 3 mourn as 2s they 
‘rumed or finer patch (ce fi.) 














In very ow athe, Keith los ne brother and thee ster: of he 
suring tne ster two had gone dwn there wth white prope 

torn leaving only one sl i Tag, Local poplin that Skok fin 
‘reno prenecting with Carmack 896, that he ws Ingo the oth 
‘bes cosa wi unig the whereabouts offi eno ses Ta 
Aga Sey word, 





Ins plc be wing fr ol Ska Fn went dows lok 








who way Behind, and why Heron parents wet prt ysis Lake 
Taberges ut eum tk ms they considered how diiie t woul be 
forthe elder parent to sure the wintery were aed 

ity Smith's ustund, Bly, was one ofthe young men wo was eft 
bein took fers moter Ml Sih Heard the tory a Hes 
afer er mariage from the epectine of Kate, who was lang in Carrot 
by then, She ako hea vepestey about Fi’ sity that wits beatse 
‘fis sterdappearance Dwton Chae lye on going with 
ts maternal cet each fr the women. 

Teach acount, the atl Gaver of gold it alow incidental wo the 
pit of the min ory Skookom Jim's journey down the rie 10 fad 
Fis mining ses. The pattern of proergonis who wie special pomere 
fo untke a jourey fo Bnd his wil aber alin nates 
fro thi egon® Onl triton se metaphor of connection oexplie 
‘Shokan in actions ja writen eons ly oa tapos of feet 
inviualsn,but he explanatory narraie in each ce rele dierent 
tndestaning of how xt works 

‘Store ofthe afcrath foam on the inepayerween wea and 
tragedy. Afr ging the inl weal exch maa beeme cal up ina 
Iie hat cont is i fay Kei’ wife hi apd reared 0 he 
‘stl Ting fim er parent were darted by tee daughee’s io 
Ton of castor Brough he back o Caco, but Shook Jim 0 





lenge seed to cre. She took thers, and Jin kept tet daughee 
‘iy. Danson Cha’ keto eco lye pein bis acide 
kath few yas baer, Rae ered t Carbs alone, abandoned by 
‘George who sok thie auger south with i, 








\Weiten accounts then, porta Skokum Ji in a individ rm 
ser gene —as arth atand one-dimensional character, “a nan who 
‘ranted wo bea hie man the lon prospector topper whose ere ae 
thins revanle, On acount fom members a is community who 
ne him penonaly deeb hi ban impelled by soi neural 
notes ong seine of responsiy fr his sizer and an abit © 
‘Communicate wi and be guide by superhuman Relpers In both ern 
ecu quits fa “ideal man,” ht hove en der danas 
Til se ae fo the moment the ae of how sch contain genes 
may eet and enforce contain view find atevemeat while 
tre Gonmide another incident fom the ae ped, 





“The second cent rod set prominent in pula acouns 
‘ofthe gol! mi, analy appearing ely ata seatence or footote in 
‘books pasing theses ofthe Northwest Mounted Paice in seppecsing 
ese Tans had encountered ofl vrwons of Sook Fi 
sctevement wll foe I beard contig ore fom elder wo at 
tim, ut wa verbal eximonin abou the acoceting consequences of 
theses our young Tagish ncn in rH hatin el me to writen 
Freon Annual cpt of the Northwest Mounted Bole and newspaper 
tccounts hm the Klndibe Niet yee ome informason na court 
Trmerps atthe Pblic Archives of Canada ee nore. When fit ead 
them, however, I dil nots apres Inne pan bout the 
lnk henwen empire and communication andthe need for ey Yukon 
‘ical to ctr indcpendent and sometinesconlring repos 0 a 
fs admire dosinatios. Leer and reports to the secretary of 
Stat, the Deparment of ute, Northwest Moorted Pe headgear, 
{nd wrouscomptolr and commissioners were le seed and ate 
ow sored in he Dube Aries of Capa, Comparing ther connets 
‘ang layers of naratve— sores of 2 ri of «tasty constructed 
“iintratie appee,of indgsan nner, and of ndigenoes people 
‘now ne contin o he afer bythe vets — and laminates more 
eral iss uroanding the soci of these vis 2 cea le. 
‘A with martes about Skookum in, ring conceptions of i 
Nidal and omni spina the accounts. Here, hoo se seco 
‘ype in wren counts shi fom “good Indians” (ho, he kook 








Fim, appear specially undeneandable) to “bad lds” (who make 
trouble) 

“Aconing to pote and rl record oa ro May 1898 4 wounded 
_ropestor, Chan Fox, sumbld int a ebin a Marsh Lake andre 
Ported ha he and is parte Bly Meco had been Be oo by olins 
Enchat Mchan ws dea, Ten dae cari, the two Rad reson tht by 
taming ap the McClngoce Ree and porting ter gods sco hed 
tide othe Hoorsingus (now Tein) Rie they cold eke a short 2 
Dawson Gi. Abou che miles up the McClintock they broke tough 
the spring ice and abandoned ths pla, roping to bid 3 bot Sr thee 

‘On May ehey met wo Tag men, Frank an Jo, ering om the 
ootelinges o Mari Lake and sor oo Te fou apd together 
thst igh ad he eowing moi the Native men ened o, camping 
ler than ame svay and eta te loan day wth 4th a 
‘tuned Dawson During the werk the wo samp ad ent nd endly 
foofact, and a neck inter he Tag were joined by arty fom Marsh 
Takes name Jin, thre women, and two cidren. One the ost 
ss Githed, Prank sted fro ide dare or he nd wo of the 
teen and thi agreed ele the prospector lad op. A the at 
‘moment the Tag men sccmed change thc is, 50 Fos and Mee 
Tan pusotslone atau r1:00 Aon ro May. Tent minutes iter 
‘hey were fred on om the shore Mectn wa led nan and bale 
nerd For’ shoulder, He recognized Joe holding a gon and sw thes 
‘Bing i ee bash Avare dat he was dil row thes, he padded 
st hi poo arm ad each the opposite shoe, headed forthe nearby 
Ei Gown inthe Tagish language oe Meh Tt) to ald detection, and 
followed it crest to Man lake an the ebin of Wiliam Matos, who 














summoned doctor pd seta mesage tothe Notes Mounted Poe 
A Tigh hy miles wy A pose of mines send pie to 
rere the boat and Fouad the prospect goods ped ext tothe Hie. 
‘Corpora Evin Rn, asigned tothe ewe, rived the Elling dy 
‘eteened Fox, and beaded up de MeClawck wih ever asians On 
thecooning of May they found Jvc and more fhe prospect” 
longings Hin dei ling Mest, proeming that he ba hoe but 
lr, “Rabbits” ater ceased) ad jailed at Tagish, On 15 May Rad 
Ginconered tncs heading toward ake Laberge and he and he men went 
irc there, During the flowing wetk, police Rep under seance 
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he Nate cane at oth Marth Lake an Lake Laberge obiing ay 
‘one tft ages, On 35 May the men sirendeted and wee 
‘ote Fah te younges fered ned Rad wo Mecha body which 
‘res reconred om ther and nought Tag fos postmortem 

"The pehtones were desind for ewo months atthe Tash pole post 
nia ovation fr hal oul be determined. Dring the incre 
thon, dey were ari photographed, sketched, pd described Oy ty 
tle passing by he porto tht way to Dan, A Preyer mice 
‘rs toved by thr ingerein ore f ens.” A rench uae seemed 
ily Gaoppoined by tc ondary apesrne,noing "Rien mea 
Wiage impale ne denote Je cimina” 2 he sktched them xing 
toup” Photograps show them sang in chains —rwo loo sla 
‘arc hd Woks es cern, and Fak tla bay —scensbewiered 
tnd fohtencd" Thr names se rode in writen recor Joe, i, 
‘Dawson, and Frank Nantok. Ar isrption beneath one soto rea 
“inn at Tag Pot that shot Mean apd Fox on the cCltock,” 
tn beneath another, “Group of Miners, Pale Can, Togs.” At the 
‘al thi age mee etinate a Beneen cen and late, though 
‘Some eps grsed tht Fim mig ead ewe) 

‘With pla bounds newly cxabied, the quenon of proper 
sition for aril tos, demonstrating the complies of aiming 
‘San etre, The Wakon Testor had js aquired spurte legal 
Stats fom the Northwest Tesoro 3 Je 1898, one month afer 
the nen, there was ethan for show tain the Teioy> 
ew eat, Dawson City Police Sperntadent tee wrote tise 
or recsting that ju be bough Tag, eating the men tobe 
tried cet home and ving the wounded wits ical ourey™ 
‘Wester the wl was our he eeceved a espns (wien Angus) 
{Srring him tha a ney appointed ode would be avin son 1 old 
‘he tial in Tag, In one of many communication lps rated wo is 
‘i, Stele epson 23 Agu simous moath fer the wala ened, 
‘hat he fad ready sont the pooner o Dawson, where he nent 

“The pooner, mean, were unsere © Dawson Ciyin i uly 
andere ted on 28 and 39 Jl 1898 inthe Supreme Cour ofthe Noth 
‘wet Teo, Ponisi Jada Dstt ofthe Yoko, wth the Hn 
‘rable Mr, Joie Thomas McGaepresng. A Davison City newspaet, 
the Klondike Nagy ove the general amespre i whic he i 
treo our with 16 fe beadine Hig "Todane Shor White Men 





























to Rab Thom of Ti Supple inducing a ari deeiing ht x 
one ofthe mos co-looded crimes commited wince the nah othe 





ol ele began” Sx wee later on 37 Joly th 
fn, the same newpaper mas concen prediing conviction in head 
ines announcing "Debberatly Tied to Kil Thi Benetton forthe 
‘Outs and "The Treacherous Isnt ft Aborigines WH Get Tei 
esi Stretch with Hemp: 

[er the ia on Ant the judge abet the sere of sae 
anol handwritn arate cing his proces Ix worm 
Iataingat the utc, cate rncades backgroand information aot in 
‘Court tamer He gi by noting thatthe prisoner were "very 
Fescy aan wth English” speaing “Taka” and exes hie 
rvs tat the inept lee bythe cou, “wo Reem, 
VMeLoed aod Lear, who ower they cold peak and waded the ln 














[vere] ey eatefly nd flvexpined 10th prvoner aged" The 
jigs went on o expan how, tog thx nerpetes, he pled ont 
"he rates alae to he prone fr iace, the kids of ex 
‘nce that igh be considered legstinate. The panes were asked i 
they had ay ence or tiiction oreo forse dengan aeel— 
tnt he sid hey aod the ts wore goo er’ Ba some hie man 
2 year two yest go hi led tw Fans On thse statements, Len 
fered vert of "Gal the cae ofthese vo nds Joe Nac 
tn ‘Dawson Nac fn se dno il ily and ples of Nov 
Tos and Fak wre te eprtl so tha the Crowe could se young 
Franka aerial wines eat o's alas i ston 28 Th 
zd Fran’ was hel on ap fly The cout selected Me, Line “a 
dahocite of many yeas’ exerene™™ eo act on thei behalf. Mi EC 
Wide was the Crown peoscctor Namen of lea miners were dave 
“Akhogh te scan en undoubtedly wndersoad Thing because of 
Jong ning race ith Tig cps te ft ngage woul ve 
een one ofthe AtapsianInganges spoken 2 the head of the Yakon 
ver Tagish or Southern Tatchone-~and Tig would have been & 
secon lang or thn 8 enon certainly wat fr the oii terpe 
fees mbar they errs In our, Hower, the fue of tanaation of 

















‘situa eg oom le wo ote ay Serf inguin 














on Cie hi a a ners ching (ough many pst 
fos might bane pried th) bts remem cl eon ot 
Det ial esi rough co he Hooks dcmoaaction a 
tml te Aneta men nde ht te ev ofp now pr 

tale, Pr ppc rs wey on 2 yal ed a he 
Sue ow be coud eet algo eaty renal aig 
Shenk brea ery (te) sa uh The jae Been wh 
{sks of uses a diced Fork ough tiers Ts be 
1 Chant Hash any tle God Hs he yg a he 
tor tl oy fad scl car ek! in tre sto ovr aed 
Fuses Wen thie no ul ea he ae ed to 
Sere compet cecogea gr ing the trp to erin 
sete Prank ele shat hic dh woul "a th ne a or 
{caw or ene or ny her sil” gue to wich Frank cou 
feat rgd n thesia. Je MeCuie sic, “wot he 
lnmepc ithe co ech selec ob hn ening oe 

‘tenting tomo making aon (20,10 whch Fak ped 
ane he ceed tt an oh the tut aed te ern 

tenboyan” 

The age sped Fk sn hit ry” (3) at when Fak be 
ote he ne wry Jos Devon tesa! he pres 
re nde nds om whe me bd prev led to of el 
Glenda wm corded ta went wc ak ed tht se the 
‘acing ed ode op fs mind lite man nde gerd 
tha bl ewe ho ppc scans wen eet et thn 
{Heanor sxe il ee 1 thm thot ve aly 
ving to acu he inked. Te shed reaps eu ad 
the mondo ak thongh iinet) hal ha ea 
ander acces aoe of aa eee (2-25) 
‘hen med wheter fr oer companion ta aca o compte 
ten pari epee ol tn edo ak 
Imad op by a hemo one man sagged He dex hw 
they ad ied ha Joc ad Dawn seth sre we Be 
snd woul soo tthe min inte bo, Te once of ie bales 
‘ueting Mechanar biting Fon cnc Fk nd J ote 
forthe seo ne ce nh tan ne ply” 

"Ath tl pred at med cee cert fs 
ofthe seed eter ope cabo cps ck oso 





























to show remorse. Tc sence in the couttoom wa aken to mean tat 
the "act pe or thems, Again he Klondike Niger eowized 





The se he marc by hae tough he ie owed 
ty were lig. though eas epee mpreed on thes vetoed about 
{ernie Go ore te, cee Wid ood hey 























The dg, who presen hime an of eon, wat ao aman of 
categories an pled ot forthe jar, sn eal deta, the elation be 
tree thecal loge ofthe court and tect ay to sei. 
"expan tht thse dy war eo Sind at the fe" whe is was 
to apy th law so the ct (28), Hesse the Be aboot ee 
zt of hillng, Homie, or tance, icaded “ulpable homicide” 
td “eonelpble homicide culpable homie cou in tr be ied 
ns "anlage ap mer.” Marder, be rated hem, as de 
fined by intently where tte was an inteton tol ls eience 
‘ofl, hee was mare (29) Bat he jude owned out that tee ae 
instant of ial ling” which he dered in gendered ean 
inlading cscs when a man shoots to pote isl, Ms wis any 
‘rhisbou om robbery or lence." Thi defn, ed could ane 
fem the deinton of ilig rom murder common assault" To con 
trot hie with jf lings, he dew a metaphor Venn diagram 
this forte jos, The aesbed ware cde wi the pats they a 
tacked There ws aden ate, This ws not 3 ape of elf dense 
Hence be drew the meio concason tha the sca ad "no ease 
for wha they dif nde hey di anything” (4) 

‘Another mporant siegorcldsinton Emly vided “guilty” fom 
sot gly and herein the ay ofthe scrapslwsnet of the court, 
ln ving thee categories co dhe accsed (31). When Jn was aested 
ty armed pice thi camp in the bush on the eveing of ay, be was 
Ince jge' words “duly warned bythe police out ofan exc of caution 
fo bert shot making wttements ease they might ee unt 
fim moter ordeal mt ote ie cy. Jit on 
‘lining hi ction ann the won fhe dg, Slr [is cy] 























out without being asked” The age then eine the jury tat bat 
[i] isa eo have ad eo ee intereeefinthe camp} woud nox be 
rela evidence for you t0 hive ated pon” bees the pole fcr 
‘esting in coe coull hae no way of esting the aceuy ofthe 
‘lation thar night Ba, the je, when the same ocr eed 
Incourt abouts undrsading of what im a told he inept and 
to im, who azced ta this accurately zepresented his words atthe tne 
Of hi are, tne became i's ofcal tory (26-17) Henceforth the 
Judge sre oh a Jn'sadnon™ (33), adling that "very rea 
{Son wat ken to obvi even the appear feng him anything 
pe wate uly or ot guy of be change” By eis convoluted ron. 
Ing he, Jim's story” Became one het i i capt a icerpeter 
tho nite to 2 psc cer, who at tld incur, wheres 
‘es traneribed by court epore and then reinterpreted (ao Nase) 
Salto to the deena, who was genial opportunity o choose 
stich oftwo catego eli, 

Tally the judge digresed ino the aa of categories of humanity and 
pt hismind the cont between what he cilled “ization” (0) and 
Shae ele “lower orders furan" (33, 4)- Noting thatthe Sat 
‘ie ook makes no disinton, he conde ha neither sho ero 
‘ining the all a the sre under he aw a poston dat nec 
‘cr atematveconcepsons flaw) he remind jr hat we Bae 
{great many Indians ere antisera that you shoul nigh or 
‘Seley consign one of them othe gallows, bu i ax importne 
that you shold ot ough ay mistaken ea of tendered oF 
‘moat mit do hat which a very anpemane day. bt eer 
hele = dy” (56) He urged aio nd adie the fry not wo cone 
ihe ha resonable doub, bat he he ut ha fal category 2300p 
om oly they determined thar oe fhe ace was atl abet 
the time of the shooting, In Pak’ ce, he speed the poubliy of 

"The je ended hie nstractions to the jury by ndencoring. dine 
tine beta india and cy fear men collet agen to do 
th, cach was india responubl fo carrying othe a eases 
of which bles aculy les Wiliams Mechan (33,36) The jos 
the other hand, represented "soce” and inthe judge wor, "You ate 
ow acing nse (foe Oar Sonceig Lady the Queen) i a mater 
Whe alc theater apace ad Ines ohuman beings (35) 


























“The juny ound July In Fanos they recommended elemeny 
eeu of his age aad hit wings to dic the event, Newspaper 
tcoums continued to symbole the young men a representatives of 
vagr” conten tem wth “oder” Brought byte jadiay. Noe 
ony id the acsned not respond in instusonally appropri ways in 
the couroor, the ao ile conn tothe tereotype of nble 
ges aed Uy thick of lege about dhe “Happy Hussing 
‘Ground When te pesoner fal play their expected part, eltral 
tmtenon ied othe judge, ning tht "oot ae I he curios but 
‘ressymputetily aferted by te venble jg mpprened emotions 
‘emencing tho intl chren dent” 

Noles had been called on bel ofthe accused bt almost im 
inedly the Angican bishop, Willams Boma, peutoned the Yoko's 
ommisonc andthe Deparment of utcein Orta a eters, one 
Cesiged bys misonai, commenting os the “exepinaimeligence 
‘fa let two ofthe young mex” pd asking tha the sentences becom 
muted and he primer putin the er fhe ison. Bomps mace thee 
ins est, he aed tar coma hin the region were sit and 
kt xa the four en were sen to be wa exccuted, Second, 
pine ue tha oth goverment meta been eng In 
Tan without any compensation, Thi, he nove hat despite rumors of 
Nes! bing hued and clearence whee they had Been Bred on Dy 
‘ite th al pepl a been angel bose and hat sch vesdit 
(evied again conning gor eatonn 

rom here he crm ave some een more opaque tthe prism 
ce. The sentence wast be aed our 1 November #898. A the eb 
‘oF October, word came tht Fan’ sentence had ben commuted to ie 
mpraonmeatin the ts Clana Pentensany, be during selseqQent 
np jo atenpe wa ade to act on ti. Appl wee Iaunche! on 
‘ius pounds ne tat + Novem we “Al Sune’ ay andthe pl 
Sones coud ot be hanged on matty bolday, xen ove eclebrated 
tn tm Qucbes second that th bei reponse Fr caring Othe 
‘eviton ad not Been propery sworn ia AL the ast momen, onthe 
‘poming of 1 Novernber, the caution was poponed 1» March 1899. 
‘further ape was ahd in Janay, caring ta the prisoners a 
seer ted nthe wrong court. The Yukon Teor was esablsbed eb 2 
‘paterson bythe tne ofthe el, bu no court was ye in pce, 
‘Segoe the ese was ean hy the Supreme Court ef he Northwest 

















Terres, which by hen ado legal jroo ever Yokon afr, 
‘Once gate exciton was postponed, hi me a At 

Ss these pes raged othe proners becne demoralized anil 
Both Frank and J do Febuary 1899 of pimonary toubles” At 
the time the sbei in charge moe thatthe oder two bothers were 








“commencing tobe icky the sme way a theater two were, abd 
thik is ey doubt ter of the emsining condemned Inne ae 
tle aul he pen of the Laon the 4th Aug, 899.72 The po 
Te fice in charge noe ns anneal report hate suspen og 
fepriee had very much itheirtened thee Indians.” Ti and Davao 
Niauick wer exesiedon 4 Aug 1899 


The One Accom 


‘Ths ve had enormous repercanions fo Native fais ia the south 
‘atom ani esl psf sin comidenble eta byeder- Agi, 
tral account rm Yoko elders pode ws wi an nepetaton quite 
cent for that in writen rons. They eborate on the response 
Judge McGuire heard, bur Smid, when he sted the acsed me 
osent hin with some exes or th beavoe 

Ky Shuth war a child a the ine, ving to hundred Klometes west 
oF Tagua Dalton pot. Her mothe, Tt em, had moved here oe 
‘tlh er nbn’ iy afer er marae. Onc fhe our men accused 
[or kiling the promotor was Tarn bthe, an the young woman 
ste “alld home” immediately slong wih ter member of the Crom 





Iie) io of Tat’ unc, et mote’ roter came withthe 
‘ows that Tat masher wasn deo dsp bea of be son's a 
texan removal Daynon City and o longer wanted oe, “When ber 
fon was band my ganda id ° dow now aT ca forge i hat 
‘iiechone Rner way wis they would how me in she water wen Le 
soul fallow dwn, Myson pooh ay” Tt enacted th 
her uncles atrng back at Mant Laka the igh ofa inflaens ep 
demic Sh became land die withoo rer sein her cd again 

‘Mr. Sith denied what she wis abe to pice together aboot the 
vent many ater, Sometime ayn 1898, she sy a ol ay om 
Mash Lake ther andor wa ven can conning me white oer 
‘wick se stanly ames wa aking powder. The power may ct 
Uy bine been neice inthe ening of gold 



















































































Anges Sidney ead the sym ert, who wae Tage when 
‘happened and knew the acon. Her underaning eta he can wae 
foc the hy wh died He tok theme tin opp makey at, 
1 unl Tg Jn’ fie wf, Gokhakat. A her uring, be made xe 
bread He a to the dog, the ate sme inv date Soe 0 3 
‘ler man, bis rind.” By the tme they relives the dog wa hing, 

By cst, the responsibilty or nenging the est ello clan mem 
he ofthe deceased Men. Say sates ts enplly “They wee al 
om; ll one ation brothers, cose ke that” There were oven 
ona customary ways fren sich a peal cient, ad ey were 
Undertood by everyone When acim war a member of one moiety and 
the atacker a cueer of notes, tal nepaaooe were eco 62 
!nange ir compensation forthe death, The scl proup the stacker be 
lenge to war eons or opening negations Ether the death oa 
social equiaent ofthe victim «negated repayment in foods wold 

‘nal account suggest tht the ro prospectors Mechan and Fos, were 
scent epresnting the “clan of wht people Feponal for the tc 
‘en. Te vst the Nite men made to he prospector” cmp may have 
‘hone, Ms, Siday acknowledges thatthe two en nee chosen nomly 
[ocilequlene af the dese, She ven nls the are ote al 
‘there the Crow men desided to ast, Tages Tene part of er 0. 














Thee fo of them: John Joe er Wiebe By rte; ht by 








in ands de bo wate a ne cael Tad Tene, ats"o8 tp te 

hiv" Thar buen, Den in Tp langage, Thy were eng 
isthe me, ett ting hem. Ad esa ne. And he ether 
Tam ie itt wet do 








he thee ane et op i They 





‘wa with them. He wasp the road camping omepace. Tey ve ook i 





“That only one prospector stl i when two people a pei 
ten pone may count othe asain In cout ha the prompes 
ton gods were ao ster" Whatee he fterprntin, ivy they 
thatthe fe sw hemes a aking asa appropiate ction vo 
"Ru when shey retired home and expliaed what they had done, 
Mr Soya th uo ged them oe ad go int ing They 
teeed some for les arom country eo Lake Laberge, Dut there they 
store ase bya alas shin Bow hat they bad odin 0 
Earand should retun home, Cleat thre were onficting pion abot 
Sneha hey had reacted correctly or inorecty in ling he prvpector 
Jnr South's wordy "Well they dons know, dat ime. They dot 
To Sidney's moher to her daghter yas ater abou ging Tg 
ih poe an seeing the mn chained “Tre she sw thone boy They ll 
Id hin on thc fest nd ig om the ead, and she just re and 



































Sid up her has oma them, Nobody kacw what yea i as or bow 
gaffer they orkid. Thawte, Th the may undersea 
Thats what ny mother tol pe” 


(nay mara str ine soi isto and thir eling ees ces 
the stuntons they emerge rm. hate ace may soies embedded nr 
‘membered sccunt of te None gold rsh and ring the hee yet 
sto be diced, debuted ad ek. Tey pet both because they 
{peal othe popular maginson snd case they ate rote in gene 
{benl conseanta cer epi problematic atthe ine. They 6 

fore contaitons in sovialoganation a the sae time that Hey 
“tin car cal, Morente tha the question of whch ver 

{| So more accurately account er “wat relly hopped” wha dering, 
‘eon clu about the ales they commemonste. One cal airence 

Ine nares the way Shey cost eaten of inva ad o> 

Sits and epi how bounds Beween those EEO ae eta 

Ted: Another concen the aymcty im hers f marae tht 

foreground nme oes and marginal the. 

Tries soo Skooku in eset two cotraing pice fan em 
trated accounts ofthe Mans Lake waged cern reveal 
uly config vos oct elcome. The party eects 








{sation where ne nutonal onder ht dramatialy dpc pate 
ihe mate of few ear The fst Norwest Mouned Pole spetar, 
‘Chaves Coating, che the aes of the upper Yukon Resi 1894 
our years ter we hoe te fl foc of the Br adie posing the 
‘eat semeoc on digenous men for poling thle walisonal josie 
trates: hat changes isthe contest in wich they re interpreted 
Teen the dicorery of gol by Keith in smomer 96 andthe et 
and ale the Nentck brothers in ame 1898, sore than thy th 
‘Sal won be prospectors and mire conerged om soe anal es of 
the Kone Ree, The newcomerrprostype was Hono Alger ad the 
eis they exiled were sadly mlelance- ‘They 
ought thie mye about both Wester and Native societies, and 
these mths played 2 sgieaat le ia the way newcomer sacred 








ther ascot, Unamilar “othe” eke idzenoas peoples realy 











became symbols fo contradictory vales* “Good In” appt to 
share ome ofthe vlues of the newcomer, sn Skok in ccleeal 
fiscorery eared bm sch duos cmplinents a "an exception to hit 
"ac" anda ladan who wanted to be a white man.” Sec iterpetasion 
dest do with gaits Seookum im may hve ehbited tan With 
the newcomen ete to confi the adrantges ofan emerging al 
‘nie in which indian war vale widely share, problema, 

tar we hve cen, by 1898 Nato were already desing with nprece 
ented changes, nivel autonomy was ats tenbling wn fo Tg 
tre bec the ably wo ct idependeniy wae esi formal m2 
Intingsocery. Tei msjor concern wa o inti iategrty of thei 
core soci istutlons,akeay under enor presse fom economic 
“Slocaon, ines and dent, Oral acct oes Tag ory show the 
tile achieve consnteny between od aes and changing em 
‘anes Ol scount abo Skookum fn atebute hi secs to 
‘Evid bu ois contin with ong nding cll vals bis 
Seuison ofan animal Relper, hi succetl encounter with Tanase 
‘ik, ifort to maint the uty hs Dail cn and ses 
lution cary ot i esporlytowa i ster a nee. 

‘Account ofthe data a Ma Lie ae equal embededin contrast 
ing ile abou indivi! and sxe For the newcomer, a atack 
te ppetors was daconcertag an incomprehennble Deca chal. 
lenge thee view ofthe enterpin. Hence col aly have been pe 
petted y bod nds" nthe wating ofthese cry tale ince 
ous people ae nay pent br they ave pty spt ofthe 
Landay as backdrop, noe acto thc ight, Newspaper reports 
the me of Meshas death begin with elf sghteous ington, om 
‘Se by dentin th acted nd conse by walling in trie 
shoot the enomovsnet ofthe white man's burden, Year ater this theme 
5 formated sa umplane nome for nore jase in Leng 
‘cs history fhe Northwest Mounted Poe he desc the incident 
{aero snon” ting conoringy ta wa rey de 
to this forgot incident tnt he ous of prompecrr i he Yukon 
solids far Eom the main ver coud ama for hi reso colors 
inpeace™ 





But fom the Native pepestie, thr diction of he newcomer a 
neers of cohesive group ~ tea en ~ and hetero pres 
fn them theres af the country met wih an incomprehensible ection. 
“The sce pase on rly mike the same pent atthe tld about 























Skookum im. They provide coherent naratve asations of vets that 
have no far promanype. Unprecedented events our. An atoms 
Tous can was stegialy inspected hued on pat experience, Cra 
acc ncompased new ee. There iso sggesion nether orl ce 
Mite accu ht teased waned deny what hy had done but 
the explanation they gave to dhe dg —the one that he rene ia his 
totes that “they an he whites were ood end’ ba that sone white 
than eo wo yn go a ile Inds” was incoprche- 
[ble te cuir that was gen no weg. 

‘Again, pals Derwesn the penpectves of lan and Baka are i 
inating Innis point wo the tc overeening ambion wo assert se 
tkring psn erst expansion by monopaliaing and systema 
{nfomaton nd by routine sensing kal adios thar do aoe tof 
Sal exegorie.Baln lok for eer were naive success resis 
Sack domestaion, marginalization, nd ere. Observing the hillog 
‘tanrmations occuring it 1930 pomtevolusonary Russi, ain on 
‘ded that thee mt be forme of reine more elective tan the 
Jeotreplcemen fone tof lar by anther, td he foked fr ns 
‘ation fo tbe exile of een spoke guage He was expecially 
finn fo prosese in ation by conventional bens oer ore 
fhe The near andeyng bis ood of cmmaniction was that of 
encfge with two countering free —saodtaan speech dsl 
ing loa ew tote marin, and ible ory magnetically sang 
forhoad centr" A century ter, only teamed tres about Keith 
feregronding superhuman ings nd soil connecon cone pro 
‘ide inepeatons of cena esting ofl depicios. Stories comes, 
sty ceaspcl oc, thove area that eem obese 

Store about the deat a Mar Lake ar es easly harmonized and 
provide a cletectampl of bam srt Bear the pra f the is 
fons ha pace them, Atayzing med nats a tes of ma 
athe production, A. Svs targets oklemet and marae caste 
‘tal sors or arate tle He pars ote mie commonsense 
‘otion that only pated soe smnchow connote "experience ea 
Phenomena tranaparent tex, Nothing co be farther om the tat, 
Fein as be rales hw ineutons iter what reat, ense what 
is ruiesome, sence o force to the edges what they do. aoe want to 
hear Bourdieu use the en “ttn” to connote say due se oF 
‘eatin ta allows inv with power, tus, and esores to enact 
‘that chee spken wo ci o om Te es egal course asthe 


























lac example of ths becuse ofits ower to bringin existence the very 
online ters nother word he abs y onsustng ts 
tio n whi the evdence wi De ee, ant ses presen 
language eo bing abot and afer the veication > 

In averting ines Moog, the jag was pec consentous 
stout Being een 0 be and a be ving nerests and vals shared by 
‘Serjone He carly employed what Boa cll the ete of 0 
tral by sing “pola naked pola guage, charcsized by 
rhetoric of input, ated y the eet of met balance he 
folien mean and stained by an Cte of protean decency" ae 
fe set out to etal wa he quent ad canal ees to a “the 
ft” But what Dovemes eral in Hh comen i not wha i ing sid 
tut escent of arate production (3 euro eo 
thin a ofc tramerp dseuton (t0vaions overmene ge 
‘Ses, public lmao hough neapapr report) and ease (Fhe 
‘nn. 

neff gst embod by enacting alee Dest the judee’s 
feaquent admonition to the acted He your marae” tha ot 
‘what he aly mci, A itton dfs fom 3 daloge a tha ise 
“Contos on what sre canbe tld and when she arabe. Ther 
Ste shings obra and tote re wae aying than. When Fak does 
Sat his parte, his esos fo he death ate dminedwihout come 
tren, When Jn marae tnt nthe courtroom, hes ace of 
Faving “blurted cout” athe wrong tinea of thang the cpa 
lonsness of pole who vis him nto state irate By jal 
hey his ative then xed eo seatence hint deh 

‘secondary sarin wo intrest nn One of the agetves fis 
cl wat to document thence performance of lav on te frontier, 
‘bursne and dunce ply yolein fragmenting the procedure AS noted 
‘uc, Superinedent Sele nt an cay euestthatajdge Be owe 
orth eat the cu at Tag where the wines and areted men Were 
Wraltng; wees tte the sea bess id ore than thes handed es 
‘owner in Dawion City andthe sentences imposed, he eee an a 
Ser promising that ade wos soon be arvingin Tagish forthe ia ™ 
The ones commuting ranks sentence, signe bythe miter of ase 
22 September stent from Ott to Vancomer, Brg Cola, 
tnd then band ci mrt by Mt Daf atl, whet Vanouve By 
bent on 2 October used by Tah on 10 Oster, and proceeded by 
steamer o Bava Cl, wher he gave to Shee Harper Lets wet 





























ten by the bishop of the Yukon tooth the miner of nice asthe 
secretary of tate on 3 Angus 1598, requesting aerate enon Br 
‘th ung men, eee a ely writen in Orava on 28 October, mate 
ttre dye fre he cae wa cra ecu to ke pice, de 
ning tie rogue but responding tha extent of dermacy fo Fra 
‘oud sath concer” Mal set om Dawson Cy ang he eet 
‘seekof November, afte the fn porponement ofthe exertions, islet 
{nan scien onthe mera Hooeelingus, esting aac in which 20 
‘one wanted to take responsibilty for mbequent Scions: the deputy 
inet of jusce wees tne eter on 4Jnsay 1899 demanding tat 
pba copies ofl repose forward to Oras Te erensine 
Imovemnene of paper andthe expedient decom that canbe made i 4 

The ise of whether the wl had taken place in the cnet uricton 
Teor, Provisional uration ofthe Yukon, even exten Jy 898 
‘wach separate jardition n June 189 one mont ater he 
‘Consequently the case was head by a court that by then had oa juris 
ion oer Yukon au An apes was nunc in January requis 
‘wi oFhabes corpus onthe wounds ha the prisoner bad bch a 
City and Orava thxough theft six months of 1899, sems never co have 





onder proceed wth the excitons, The conrespondence includes 
‘oneiderble dette onthe legality ofthe exzetons wel aa indepen 
‘ent ea opinion reused by the Department of Justice debi he 
tras hopeless ality" Quon Inger bout the esto the etic 
proceedings — tl verdad executions, Alan Gron' recent analy 
rtatves who were denied the protection aormally afforded to individuals 
injurtcton 

Willa Metate, «prospector who chimed role in apprehending @ 





Jing thar ie wc omed hin for his seri inthe ct, The pie requsted 











lees om fiers presen a the ne ofthe atest HF Ral AG. 
Schwatr, and Sopeinendnt Tsker—cich of whom weotearepor re 
fang fs own eric ivasement in dhe ee, hick with reencs to 
enone handvriten dais and presenting anoter ayer of Socumentay 
idence mbes both the victims and te aecused are rendered vile 

has ase proves cla confrontation beencen asormay and Wes 
‘rol of te kind esrb by Py Morrow and Che Hens, wher 
Soule denon rather than camry wre maniplaon of re 
eden become th exclave babe mang a decision Compared With 
owe, thy agree, aera law my appear wrcpulated poe 
‘onic and bapa Bur ehe consequence hat Nae tl, 
‘Sth wea century apo may compelled a defend the pracces 
inatmaaner consent wit Western login an 18 courtroom n Dav 
on City, oe istitucon was endow with the resources and sth to 
‘ey ont an ac ajo, nia the law deed i eins 
fom the ence fromthe procs ances in our om the abnce 
{witness fo the dee, fom the amistratr sien tom Ota, 
{fom the apparent dsmisa oe pon on le tating that “he po 
ecling ae hopes uly” and rom the deaths of men wo ie in 
ron wether coe war sl der pel 

“Argniy any arate epcenation of rely pecening tel 028 
nor nvhesa social ster Bath wren anor mares about the 
feat at Marth Lake eonate with amen about uly appropste 
fete They alo sugges ow bare practi bens to ea oe 
Knowledge. Compason ilies moe gener sues surouning the 
oval i thse eons entay tr but docs not ge ws seas 
‘Spates, Roth Kind of eco have to Be uadestood as art ofthe hi 
orca, pital, and ell mace in which they emerge, Centennial 
‘iebaons speoning 1996-98 to commemorate the Klondike gold rash 
‘it povie many opportunities to nr how thes of costeucting, 
Femnberng nd uasmting sch nares occur in conempory 
Context hte chim to aboriginal, cabecv righ an ingens 
{ie pow ners wh aries othe oe. 























Imperfect ‘Translations: Rethinking 
Objects of Ethnographic Ci 





lection 

























In 
‘fsromrcull anions tol ho ar at im pals, tpt to 
{chloe global understandings conae to be Unarted y cl visions. 
Despite engin presumptions tht cla hemogenation wil ie 
{fo fom tematonl ericson network, we contin tobe 





nce eer yas go ames Clon aledabot he iicaies 


nfoned wid dircpant meaning ant even withthe posiy that 
Fameworts of meaning ar acerpaiv, Thi ea ae, he SRE, 
‘where anthroplogat should fos mote tention 

Cito went on 0 ge a poweeal xampl oma mic, The or 
land Maen of Art hoc he Rasen Coleco, a sere of mash, 








headless, ander object collect rcs outer Alas ring 
the rgscn When the museum mide lint 0 reiwtal and reste the 
tole inthe lite 198m desde t evolve Tigi eles cos 
Tans rom ee stage, oven prominent elder, represen cans thst 
tal ned the objec, mere Sed to lt Poa, Oregon. 
Daring planing sion a the muscu, je were brought out, and 
elders wer aed to peak about them if desies how e and the 
“avatonal sa acing on the objects, waited expectaly fr sme sort 
‘tdcaled eapbicaton about how each abject functioned, who made, 
‘that pores ad within Ting society, Ine, be ep the | 





{sed neo sd forthe eling of ebarat sts ad he singing of 
Inany song ee is and songs were performed he took om a 
“lon meaning. An oop eadeon, or exanple,evke parative 
shout + gat ext tha nse locked a sp, preventing mon ome 
‘eachig land vr By the end ae try, the oops nd become the 
State and federal agence regulating the right of Tago take simon, 
‘thar what arta adn ry took on presi plc meanings 
in tee of contemporary stagges. “And in some seme the pis ob. 
ity at esta Tae, were ea the arg, What rally tok emer 
age were te ead ces” 

his chops ase ey nee a taponing owe seemingly re 
src etnographic approaches analy of rl ation and analisof 
Sonera culture cha two purposes. Ar one lel ti naeaive about 
‘oe woman's avi, the ne cy embody, apd sme meanings of 
thon tones er ow fe. Tn hat sense is hl spec toon 
Vil ana er etompecie acount fer experience AE another eve 
is ory about ethnographic mses and hel changing mandates inthe 
Tne ent censuy.Conerporty tiie of Nave American atria 
fultar oft center on bighly ene objets — wap Bel, hes 
{ted pole ofthe Ona, Zu war gay Thi serena eglia” But 
‘ht of espectacular ems, ao petoned ie his dete aboot 
Calta propery ps untied. I worth considering whethersome of 
‘he ame es trroundng collection, doamentton exhibition, ce 
‘vig, and arate prodaction can Be fond on mater bjs tha aie 
{nemacune soa by chance and hat ght kere be forge 

“The work of Katy Sith ponds sch acne, Mr Seth,» woman a 
“gh a Thogit decea who spent beret ie in the southern 
Yak Teron; was born about 1890 4) Speaking year ater aboot 

















ei exprcnss, se scala haa yong woman se wed 0 thik 
‘wood an the stoves cane. Dsrngthe 19300 shad er hia 
and thei chidsen made thir Dedgunters a Robo, 2 op on the 
‘White Ps and Yukon Railway not fr Hom the present community of 
{Careon in the Yukon Terry. They traveled rely no the ney 
Wheaton Rie alley to hon and tap. Realing one of thon ie 8 

















Kit Sits cuvigs woe experiment nae sold he easly, she 
says varios people hoe nates lier ogo: When art cen 
{ely wade timposbl for her to do dead werk with her handy she 





fn working together recoding her ares, place: ams an er, 
Trometines edt sk here about er carvings’ When Ide, sbe 
fovea began tel he stories bad depicts i er carvings. Oe of 
er fvrien he mid showed Crow emerging, wel oom thc back of 
{whale eh had ticked Wel no swallowing is and thea spent the 
inter lng comfy in the cv ning onthe Set whe mest, 

Sexe of Mi, Smith’ carvings end up in dhe Macde Museum 
in Whiehor, capital ofthe Yak Tevet ot ene clear how 
thy gor thre many miscas,de documentation fot eal ca 
Teed uneen Ia fu n 1953 an el resident ant collec 
tors wee urged to dante memorabi,prtidy thy le the Tr 
tory when they rete. When» new crstor began working there the 
‘aay fs, she fd several wooden earings ia glass case bled 
cal hundved aes avay (i. 5)* A local sit who bad known Mis 
Smith fr many years upg thse cvings mgt hve been ber work, 
{ul he ped atange fo er tthe cn. She ws wel pa het 
andl the carvings se recogized them. Ia 2 ape recoded neve 
ti he dicandon, Me. Sith sun mised bythe "dbconery™ her | 




















<arings ut gite detached. Handing oe ofthe, se commented “Ah! 
‘esnaheya”refrsingback 0 er soe © Cor Lent. Jast ie Co that 
fe got ls, Azan"? 


Ince short istry of anthropology, anys of epken words and of ma 
‘eri objects ve ly ben conan In North Ameria is 
chor elles the way the dine wa oigaly consid, Faz 
Boas spent 3 decade of rense invlvenen withthe America Mea 
of Natu History and then eexgned in 1905, convinced fa was th 
Poneto adegsntey represen cultured rising un so ln 2b 
Pcl objet! Hearne hs atenon to stl fol ans hop 
Jago fd in rms ered sty rom aatie speaker ine 
method of addresang the anus preocupying the atropolgy of ie 
fay — nce, ngage, ancl’ Some of his folowes, thou, contin 
ed wo arg or he sper object of materi cute Aled Kee 
ber frintanc, sw archacli dat “the pur [ta here re" 
This penchant for tying to aburact evidence aout “tadona” clare 
From demos wo and things, whe orig te rl engin 
"Ne people at the ine clletions were nade as erepectvely Bec 
inerreted a serous shortcoming of ai anteepogy tea 
Ise pater 

Regna Darel points out how cll the Rsory of Canadian ano 
ology contin to Be He to text ation" Anthropologists base a 
moses Boas, Marius Bafa, Eda Sapir and others ceil 
“id colece mate etre, bo they ander aly ted coast 
James Tet, Henry Tar, George Hut, Louis hotly ao recorded 
Nelumioas notebooks and somtimes wx cinders doctmenting 
tration. Althoagh spoken words and material objects een been 
ested separately ia antroplogy~ the former in oa det 
faklor and ol ton, ee ater in volumes anced with mmc 
solic, they fate been atlycd in remaraby sila way. Rath were 
‘Signy weted as calc objets subsgucnty steton sie to 
‘esaing these colle word and thing th original cote 
‘ery br ae bee nae wth elec to clara perlamance jas 
{now they ar often refered to cal eymbol (eomseyng rent 
‘mewagesto dient acts) or cultural proper. 

‘Cera argument come fll ice Timuseumhaveloog fic th ch 





























Tengsinvoledin sing shag sonsprsen colar an we much discos 
both ia Native America communi aod i comtemporary anthropology 
Fw wo convey the experience of cute in wor Tareas 
fous peoples in North Arte ae making or tron a material ob 
Secon to ther definitions of cle n pb pec, or example, 
Fefoenanc of bal artary andthe dpa of ceremonial egal have 
Fecome standard waysof demons bh thnogrephic authority rd 
the cena place at wonds an things a scaly eprodecing uli, 

tres ke northvester Nowth Amey, whete a Hoarshing nl adn 
Wonines concer aout pation fend evolve around ape recon 
ings and wane of ral arated tore ad ong uch ound 











eens maseums collet pal objet they presen certain sis 
andigoore ote Beste they cles ap hey encoarge ui toca 
dt cultura n terms ofthe phys obecs people made ap et 
TehindYton mci calare as Ren been compared with hat ofthe 
aacen Pac Northwest Cont, A won of monanenal scalpare 
fom Nerhwest Cont clues sparked acalleting ena daring he ate 
rineeeah con, wo that Reatly eared totem poe, masks, ad 
‘rooden bose ar tow dete thraoghout European and Noth AE 
“in mec Tn part this tation was enabled bythe colacidence of 2 
onl wists and anal sino te allowed sedentary commits and 

















thin of aecmsaton of wealth that permite specs to experiment 
with wide ange of technique. Often erred to a Norwest Costar, 
These wos ae alo omen atements aboot te soci and ceremonial 
‘rng fhe commana wich they were rest. 

The ars ofthe tro are quay complex and ine but hale 0 
xtc ins museum. To hares thle resources, sabrctc peoples had 10 
te mobile so they developed 4 material eae base on principles that 
ul become in yay of way, Porby was seta, an oy 








ecsis were ced fom lice place. More inportan than theo 
jet east abit to make tags when and where i was node. 
Triples underyng sare consracton, insane, could be apd v0 
homing grou sels ole anal Hike moose an cai. The 
{ttc se ws eats Row const and ws ar. On 
tenon tol of the mind weighs aohing and at accom 02 

Tht ofthe gens of subarctic cate was the aby to ake mates 














‘he clothing and shelter, tools and tassportsion. Archaeologists have 
‘would be known about the pst of subacce peoples, because so rach of 
tensrmingUde was cared in pers and how sant thea 
invariably we wil werent the olen of tae the eto rc 
‘odin thi ares, sven the iho hai was loin prises” 
‘Aberin people ia the aubucicndilers have hal one erent 
‘perience fom thi of many Native Americ bean thei ater i 
‘ure was never the objet ofc tense collin expedition the 
‘experience fr example onthe Northwest Cost or inthe South Pai 
‘Wher {ested during the s98on wit Atapaian apd inland Tint 
ides on 3 projet 0 deel igh choo arco materi for Yoke 
Sel, oe themes emerged repeated Fst, elders spate about the 
ong portance of words niting that people sll make we of 
Teng tningmarraie tadison o think about Me Onl eaion oes 
‘oe spy lw abou the pst they ted np contin 
te provide guideline the pee and toy fata fr aking 
about the fire. Second, they ined to the contnsing inporance of 
‘higy—the vie, material betage tha is steal vanishing ove ine — 
‘sont te ny cri rns ei 
i she drone oes feel wet of att were pr of ery 
[HE These, they ny, rove the cone example ty snl be ae fo 
Point when they ty to teach younger people how ite shouldbe eon 
“lcd: When acho Sts Geer inte Annie Ne and me 0 be 
invohed nan ashaclogkl survey she was conducting at Kiss Lake 
‘he southem Yahoo, Mr. Ned war delight vit the ld cap, 
‘Ate hela showed whe rnge of meal eultore een oes poker, 
1M. Ned red to me: "So nw sche aloo feign you 
{ne loking for wnde So Til cl you the words and you can write hem 
down fo then!” Both word ad things, ther ave aa ongoing role a 
‘eproocing comtemporary clare 
nd ater ulate wey een om tht fund in mss 1 
‘Seam couse emphasizes the ingore of ning words to deeb i 
‘ere, and ge meaning tothe py object of oleton, indigenous 



































scour test inhi the Subtest 
termegening da poken word ate primary and hat mater objec 

‘het ewe stron or partici meaning ae Sac to 

‘ies prwde an unpre may of eteibing wel ved, images an be 
ndetood with rence to what they etemplt abo soca lions 
Bodh vel and trl representation re embedded in soi ie 
fd ae put of the etal einen wed to tink abou and engage a 
‘eprnding or sfming complex aman ressomps. Tote extent 
tint objects andres ae been phy cpr, thee eer com 

‘ined sot reuniting te dpe agen. 

‘cites! question, then, beomes how words nest wth abject in 
th contest soi lions in whic brbare embeded As dcused in 
pevouschaper one he mre wef night onto antivo 
ply that meanings oe ed that emerges in pace, Listening 
fo people pea abot he ange  tianigr sot Wah the peo 
‘con of rte work oe wth gebertions of we of handcred works 
[rons imps of how such wks sage understanding of man ex 
eine, ow connections ae forged between Raman reat) abd he 
fomeral world Ici undeniably contute,telest on, and reco 
Ste hemches trough wor and sstons—wbat they a) and do 
but they ao do theta the phys objets they make and we. Ea 
Barbara Babcock wow, “Objet ae wed ot ony to epee ape 
nce Bao to apprehend it and latepet at ie ean 
Shape Objectedospeakand shoud te hand arta seen of 
etna nd url ele” Home are oneepons of pe 








etoed scl dr and cosmology aticusted ough handnae work? 
lw are psc shings a wel pen words edt clay cos 
fate the elton between tty an experience? And, one might ad 
fo nea wich eat et pa repose ie 


When fis net Mr. Kity Sih during the winter of 1974 she was a 
realy pot her ight birthday and ws living comfort ina cans 
trillent ice mies ach of Whiten, capt of he Yon Testor. 
"The goremmenr” hd uit her hows town, be wi the found 


teary and col and mush pcre her spac tet th 6 Won 
tone and her work space with ber aes ad sewing angel a she Heed 








fem. Her granldagtcr ied eaby and could pve he any assitance 
‘Be nocd 

er granddaughter, who was my age adil inoduced ss 
sting that antl ek fran athvopology stent would be 2 soe 
her grandmothers hiory oo tat amy memes cul hae de owt 
tory booklet, Ls dled by thi ides becate of my inertia Bowe 
‘women ies fad change inthe Yukon dang the svete cen 
in Sith ceerfly aed wo ths projec, Ba hoagh se responded 
ety t0 me quesion about ber cy ie ors whe, she soon shied 
the fits of eur aernoon comets by sing met eer lengthy 
tnd eabeate so tht I resngded vations done corde by 
Bow, Swanton, de Ligint, McCsla, and hers. Daring the years we 
worked wgete se ly ted about her a for more thas 3 
nats without eaing oft el such aston when se reromed oer 
Perna eaperince, she would compose her acount way that det 
‘stated the explanatory power ofthe nave se fa at ree. Tn 
thi way she proved the femework I neded wo cet he complex 
ven tat ad occured during he own 

Bom about ge neath month ofthe Ad River so «Ting fs, 
"dh, and 4 Taga moths, Tate, se ox Boe pres when se 
was very younger ther when she wa fe noi ol, er mee 
hen sbe wa i, i a ena epdemic Hake with thetic events 
Tiscomedinchper 4 Altough be never new ber aber, he Kew tht 
the was wellknown eae al widely tied an who ent 
ak ner ely, acl ae titel er os nce aig this 

“The theme of relsonhipe srctred around marine descent 
emerges repeatedly i her muaies. Her mother ms fo the south 
‘el Yukon Teta her father as rom he oust Thee ming 
‘led rm g-string trade eltonshipeerween coastal hg and 
Interior Athpasan peoples, andthe couple tok up reidence wih er 
‘hers nse howehol, Whea Ky ws orphaned he he iy 
‘Samed Rein her wor, nd shew aed by ber ters people 
sncomvensoml in 4 sodety whee enphais on niin Kiship rk 
‘ning il ery inpoant She wa ete with her mother’ people 
‘lyse tent yet ter, fer Herne marae ded when she took 
‘the unprsedeted sep of ening an abv husand. Ar tht me he 
Jen er maternal gander, Des, and began co fear mor about 
her igs ancestry. A few earth entered slong and sang ar 
































sng Tg sn ily Smith, and as a moe of young chien she 

"When iy Sth as abot hr cid she ef ori hat 
havea ther protagonist «pct, quck-wined orphan who kvrably 
the pinay relaonhp betwen gander ands el grand, 
tnd in ang her polis te gals nt on about brown chkhood bt 
SBout her conemporsyrnonhis with ganon. Ione ory, fr 
‘Sepa enna "ro yt her adhd re 0 
SDandos her and renin wih fer others move on. Together the pa 
{GIs gan copper wed ow! toned ins nary Bice, pong 
igre Tamas he re eh 
{Ste Kn Peery he prompestn ec eine wma he 
{heeds rons here aif she ced Be 
th her husband peplanprcsed by brothers ot mate ences and 
Tne eed women: These ihe tl allow ber o date 














er haands people hae bon tematic Kg her 
brehre wh cp fer panda sane bate sri 
Margene an nts son for oth ncn sod women, Ono 
trav netwrk and eabich ounce with fines, Aug pont 
fees acne el we mec, dd no sos happen. A 
thy poling ot onl de commutes pcs pp cs an 
ng Bc il pool sal x ete by er rth. Tey 
Src wc him huniag nd he buon fame a aed wo 
tw thee ep fs Mx Seth comico offer ery 
teed by onc mand une ad ths Th eee ber cs 
‘Speen we sx me Mr Sah et ming ws cgay 
ferry meer scons allan te pel gee ae on 
‘Soetng tone corsa neg han on he cmp of he a. 
‘i aed He tcomenoal eon woe th args td 














olive wth her moths peopl a young ada won ust ve Been 
{heal nc only for herb or er aie extended imi Although one 
tf her pandciden ae etd phe he “Bs ein Becase of 
fe dion to ee, she elf rejects any roggention ha er behatioe 
tts ape pr her own decison wath eeence to her matemal 
‘Snip oblgaions ashe unersnds he, She oly mains that she 
tras consratin indeferee to her maternal rand, who poral 
[pec the view advanced in many ie own res that mariage sould 
Strengthen, aber than weaken tks berween mata elated women. 

Ta es vious evel ber anetne explore the ambiguy eon 
her bral ancestry a the dicing her atta Tin 
ft ancesey wth he inerior Din (Athapstan) mtrinage This as 
fren ssgnicant question during her own ie becuase be hood was 
‘pent in predominantly Ting analy bor eral ie hasbeen spent 
hore lly sociated with Athpsanintesor tains. Defining one's 
Chi an aes where ctl boundries ae ambiguous comer 
Se Athopasan spears now le ed ei emia with erence 
{oT ding the et cenary ac as younger peopl contin 
in heeding with Earo-Canadans 


Mis Sit died in 98 after at encry f ace le, Tee years 
lsc, he Iw vig ber ager May Sith He, ask wheter 
She had ve sen her mother’ carvings inthe mescum. She bad ot een 
the carangs ance het childhood, babe emebered her other's ak 
Ing ther and as eet need examining hem. a July 1992 We 
‘ted the Mactide Misco rogetier. The cate provided us with 2 
Working spae where we cul cramine and dca ca ofthe ang 
{hud he brought out see or ic he scum had po documentation. 
‘May immediacy dented which ones had ben made by he mother an 
thon ha could not ive ben. “ane my noms andor ee” she 
ommend sew mesa he serine pics abe ad nt seen Fr 
‘more dan ly years When Tasted fhe could tell me wha she kw 
“Shut her mothe caving technics nd terial, May, Hk her mother, 
‘ea tote the soy undering each arin 

"The stories she elle among thc oes her mother ad used to seae 
berlt ory a ae only summed bere. TW caving she iened 
epic the sory of Keats man who mired Rear Woman (Fg. 6,78). 


























The narrative aces the joumey of Kat, who 
‘ear Worms word She tls hin > spurte mension of ety 
here eps ore fe bend im ad's permanent transformed 
Into’ bear and aborbed in ber sce. Brody, he ory dec the 
mitt elton between bers at asa theme common 9c 
Climpolr subarctic naaes, nd Bow armas and amas, with hei 
“Config 20d onsappng powers share he wor" 
Barba, Gad aed Forest, Keita, de Lagi, and Davee and 
‘ancahonet Keita as that he sory nized ete poles and he 
al eee in illagss up an down the oust om Ketchikan fo Yahrat 
‘Simesines pbs verso ofthe marae ae acompaned by apo 
raph of ering depicting Kaa ands Bear wife Harbea’s pho 
omaph of a southern Ting Bear bose pos at Wenge, Alsi de 
Tegan photo ofa unpainted worden el totem pote a Yaka 
(Gals and Keith separate photo of seem pe at San Totem 
Park tee mes south of Kvn, Als arnt Ketan epedaction 
tf house cet original abune the ence of Brown Bet Hove in 
Yara, Als 

As May ell the sory 2 man, cy eared and with 
lnuming nthe coun fbi eves, he encountered Bear disguised 22 
‘woman ho seduced in avy ht hams fly. His bana wie 
‘opiate, cooly enouneered in and reproached hi 
Standoning ber and ths cen Don’ dott” he respond My 
Iie dows belong tome any more; my fe beloggs to hem. en's eer 
te wh you. They sur my ie becane {promised woul! say with 

Te May'stelings sn her mer the pear wth the human wie 
ental to the ualing ofthe cry. One of her mother’ carvings shows 
au beng sede by Bea Woran (6 6) snd bis abandoned human 
ie leaving with thir ld (6.7); another (i. 8) shows: hi an 
Termed an inthe company oth Ben fe afer had become het par 
re promi is ie othe Bear ae tht Ber ale hn 

Wha returns omy cts ots rom Mr. Sh, covered that 
se ha ei tld me this sory in 4978 when she Ba ebed aout 
he carvings then tld i apa in 98 to epi certain decons sb a 
Ina inher own ie” Fer etn abuadone he fier se was ina 
{eros aecien for whch she el in esponle- He ited erin the 
epithe a, nl ol her hate wa aking 2 cond wi She 























aie 























rade the decon 1 eave him, eemarlable for 3 woman of her bck 
round 39 oro an ike the aman wife epctedin the caring he 
Jet Wen sh was reese rom the hola announced er dion 
to may wth hermather® poops, mainly ested fay mer she 
ad Know oly tance oth pst i er le °So log s Gradina 
i ing, on cre. ging seep a my Grands ck Dos, 
eras” she spre years ter™ 

nan tering jsaponion of marae themes, Mr. Smith eo 
this carving the tory she tad ane in 1974, wena st meted he 
‘wor. At the rop ofthe easing (gs an 7 appears the lr 
onthe tice Crow emerging om the back fa whale. Emusting her 
reer oneling sc ad gestures she examin thi caving, May 











“Tatham jut! sont we opene [i owe 





he mad rine Miho wel liom ere le fi! 


‘escaped through the hole ints tack afer people discovered the eas and 
Inborious work of rendering ress rom the carcass, a thea eck thems 












































Isinarcive to sth story iro the hands ofa maser store, 
jeatapend with the more tious marae about Kast, batt may convey 
Some ofthe general ptimin Mex. Sith experienced after making er 

Moving on to other carvings May idented another as depising 
‘uot (ig 3), She began by eling me how spied she ha Been 
to ce this sory carved on spe ital nthe eatance ofthe Alaa 
Set Masur in Juneau men ae vied there afew eats eae. Dif 
ferent hough Mx Sri’ sal ening of Dab od? appats om eat 
{ager work thy tell pall ste, The onpan koa May sys, 
tts ised by an nce but wo belted ecase of is ow stars. When 
“onsen on bean to tesrze peopl, eich ale male wed suc 
‘ily to desoy Him, hut Dutt ot?” war always dismiss le 
Fino ted the fs, He tne ered coming stronger td swonge. 
lly Dekoot! (amen ced “Lie Bes” because he wat 
ered th sor fom ending the fis foes) manage odes the 
tehemoth ad save the camp (Bg 10)" 

Tite the story of Kas thie ara bas oon recon by Swanton, 
‘Gare and Fort, ares, Ketan, de Laguna, the Devenhaes, and 
‘er Sth heel Ard gun ome ofthe ie oar prove st 
thos of earings depicting he sory—Haren's phos fom Prince of 
Wes tan and fom the Wise Howse a Kukwan; Carel’ photo of 
Carved postin Md Bight Howe orth of Kecan, nd Keita’ pho 
tom of lai new tore poles at Weingel, Alisa Thir heme f the 
‘iby oan ero andes ny of Me. Sait’ naeates and mos 
fer own lle experience w yous who overcame dle cc 
aces despite Her very ayo oh part 
nad ier Whale (ig) Aga, thirory we knowasncostal Aska 
tthe story of Nesta ane as beea Fecoted by Swanton, Veen, 
‘Babe, Garield and Fret, McClean, Cran, and Davenhaee 
tnd Daveabauer™ A man goes sal huring with is opposite macy 
‘Gores inn, wo abandon hin ona ian The bewya isp 
‘Sap because eons beonen bothra-la ate expected be close, 
Sth are sally. desebod a paren.” Alone ad dejected the 
Tagontbeins to While ome wow as fond esto ori a 
Ings the fs ler mines, which some the agents of hs sation. The 
tersormatve owe of caving plc in Ky Siting of the 
rate bo he theme alo ffs the complexes o ving in ast 
om where oe dependent on opposite mle) Kn as Mis. Sith was 


























ary in he if neigh Tage tory and ote, Me. Sih ame 
‘nthe contains afer thers amy, declares her ambien about 
the dangers of rape rom an nati and tei fing it 
om one's oa mately and poet the tanfomative poe 
‘arin The nari parler on anticptonabout sing matt 
Tne ike ha a8 ale 

ke her onl nae tori, thon, Ky Sah’ carvngs ave mean 
lng thar are becky spec nd hgh persona. heels stories in 
‘wood and in won oth to est on cil Hee of soil onpaiation 
{dou boston thoes eee own if" Atthe ame ie, 
they mie ies of concen bah o anthropology a o museums, 








‘tthe herent expectation suring ate went enary 
‘scum re the nratves weal to bring coherence tn expetiene Give 
‘the unotines of human le ad the ules of eying to renee: 
Ugh caning we neva l back on airtel, Anrep. 
ts ve demonstated thar dasa cas we one gyal 
‘man engin, though our typological itera ary waco bounds 
es of ene, ctr dl Ga, The contemporary nee marae 
pte rele at let par rm ze wring of mina son 
‘mies nan of ible soc inentation, Nartves pene 2 range 
‘fvcwpoins um which to interpret the dcrepantnering we to 
both in hima history ad in daly esperenee Trough arate ple, 
oe cronolgiel quences and recogni puter ees.” 
“Xhnographic misc hae aay aed narate fconrey esage) 
hour chonology apt in hamn isory. Wheres hates 
‘ively debate whether sara cares a ces the roles op. 





resenting ior, mea ae so undenbly clu constrains tht 
‘hey exeapy a el postion to show the eomstracted nar of lf out 





count They pone + content trp fewer ino wh 
‘ery of prion experincs can te need "The sora,” saye Water 
examin, "bound to explain none mayor another te hippening at 
hich he deals under no eteumsances can be catenin with di 
Paying them ar movels the cours ofthe word this prc what 
the chroniler does... Inerpreting sor concered with acura om 
tstenstion of eit etn, Bo with the may tes are bedded the 
ever cure of the mel" 

Holly the aratves shaping minus hae bee tha of ary 








and cassifation,Scence museums ave exhibited mastery of acre; eh 
togephic and historical museums ave imply or exp docamented 
the expansion of sonia, Consatonly concerned withthe eect 
‘of cllestion,csifeion, and gay, mises incxported ideas of 
‘Solutions popes o poet thee mesiapen‘® Ethnographic muses 
ie filod wih diembodied objets, pheosraps, and sound recordings 
ected by invidals whos tein a ahaging 2 digpesriag 
prt. Undying thse ender waa ements conto tha kernels 
Ut ieaning adhere o bjs and could be dceneredstropectvel at 
Son en he ire tough the anal sls of «curator. One of 
{the many problems with ei neta ode share estas an ai 
‘lho and ethnographic bselne wih rereace othe ne ees 
‘nwscun* Another i the eeu of human inate involved in bot 
dation and colton, Material eprecnaion foregrounds insoch 
favraines athe expense of ay ndetanding of haan 255 

at bering th kino sre fl by Kit Seals carvings sound 
“quite familia in 2 mncum—nasrates once carved on totem pes and 
ous pone slong the Nowe Cost, Home, he conventional vans 
Ton Sees weiner fom manu practic do not adequately caney 
the nage of eng and conten in which be tld thes. Whed Ky 
Sit’ casings are somed wih univers mca rae, 
they incotby invite conparion whale Tigi poles and ae 
likly tobe cased "pam reve “tut a" orm dence 
‘ofthe comentonal abate devriptor ted i the epigraph oth chap 
{Ge aboor "marina exatene onthe clad leak brent and 
‘mountains Suh ctegrc fl fo do atc either tthe a's prod 
Ton ofthese carvings fo te mane’ potential to adequacy pent 
the abr en unr them ~Rbip, mariage pallens ange oF 











Carsct macum antoplogy i beng ecormulated fom deat 
fon, fas apliodnstined cul ein tothe soy ae anthro 
ploy of mucus One sgastoneneging fom this cg that 
‘sens the fare wil poo to be sey deen rather tan objet 
Ubiven “To be meaning aye Raa Handler ina een paper, "ob 
jects must be sound by ote objec, by woes, by human acy. 
Without meaning haan atty ro ree and rere valoesobjecte 

Whereas the hsorcal tendency in mucus has bee to daconest 














“thing” Rom Swords" Ky Smith pet here sctvelyneaing these 
stand of radon oconstac er ndersaning othe changing wkd 
in which tee fr slot» censry. Bor ethan decade bore the 
onde old hse spent mach ofr hldhons neat Don Pos, 
later th became amor coping penton one of routes ed by ho 
‘ol ie aoter de, ja er ther ha aw yas ea, levi her 
ophin. Dat Mat was sansormed into Nerthven Mounted Pace 
Pt confcts heeween aboriginal people an pole smetimes red and 
[er onn mother bother was motes in the tng aeration with rs 
estore dcused nthe previous chapter, Within a ew years, ndigenons 
Prone Oot tpion Goud thous ander ener prt at 
cone ditocton les, ad dst, 

fiom hee accounts of how the word beg, how humans a animals came 
‘woud sy, sinply cannot be understd sarstely Her carvings contest 
ot ony the etegores set ply clare in maseums but al the 
‘es tha ado” clr exis in ny wat cs Although sich an 
hernton cow rounds commonplace, Ky Set’ wy of waking con 
ectons may have inplstions for oer mgiaied wos ip museums 
anundentanding of eh hur condition, They allow uo fok thom 
Calare ema han meas repro The toe Mr 
Sth eld odes her work rer to the ato erenon rater than to 
‘he finished objec: eepng the carvings would have ben ight pre 
‘al er anyone witha ew mole ser. Besides, they were nots0 
much ings” a ne par radon she wid to engage with 
the weed around be. 

Following James ifs adic, we woud do well to lok at cep 
ant meanings four objec to earn about human cet, tl ko 
‘all arings pete 4 good example of Cif thes that ou objec 
‘vis, pote santton devices event do rn ont of meaing By 
thensches,cxtegues he “an,” "mater eure,” or “ol tain? do 
not ae sf in unesading nc carvings of Kas Dk eat" ard 
‘asta! sni, both wo her maker at vewes Fai et 


























Thing ak us moch frther: “Any et cura tai ensers 
impli on interpretive famework extra to the objects it eseibes."* 1 
7 lokat eaings emerging om human eration with he mata 
2 on ter than dg OE, we have w wade, With Gre 
‘Sur, what happened and oan to hope tht alow oe group of 
pele wdc teats another people separately fom the people 
emelea= 
Tis this aman sity so este meanings and to eproduce cule, 
pect sustions of wal and economic dcaion, tha ie ul 
tar nein 1994 adres to the Canadian Anthropology Soc, 
Freer Bar poke about thi oa in way ta ear wt Fes 
Ctr’ concer about ation, ised the beginning of dis chap 
ter Ponerinae arth, reset cert challenges resto 
Confront man i ar ome hat aay ing par Yt ove ad 
‘ner sai, etogaphy present ur wth ways humane const cot 
ity and integration i he ce of donee The compelling question, be 
sy, bow people comeshat nti node md tte a 
{hat as conn, spel hc there ro pe. We do hs y wk 
fg wih thse suands of tion we BRE AC On dip 0 prodace 
LIN reproduce the de tha the wo ir sl continous, and we go on 
to cate tho contin, fen by weeding out he rely ncongraent 
Potions, Caltre dow not peace el rather, enges (ke those of 
‘as Duo and Nutand resonate este they become dees 
for tansaing new experince tht do oo sccm to hae cull 1%. 
The ways humans te these images show cur suger shiv cone 
tency Deano value and changing dreutanes 
‘Oral ation presents preset wel ps els, a museum 
context ateton fool taison drs away fom the dea of mate 
tal textual sentation a ak to the cent of people and he 
Soci relons fom spol tht cla eo nares hat connec. 
[As muscumsconfone the eontaictioninvabed in collecting” care, 
te may o lnk erp soenings to mace thene meanings thoogh 
Etter ogeptics object * Carvings of Kan, Dol oot and Nase 
‘Shand began a ancient nares, They Brough tke explnatory Powe? 
tothe demas experened by ther young ema carve, who evenly 
‘ol thea toes whe probaly diay them a souvenss. Breall 
Some of them anv a ther cunt extn a maior acs, 
‘hee they were eed incu facet, “Carangs made By 


























Macken River Inn” Year ae they were rentbuted 10 tee noe 
ler maker who ied not or se se, 

‘scum sl hve mich to reac about the uma proces of el 
‘url consracion, and may museums fe seugging tel he dscepant 
Sori of thir ntuood es wd ofthe atin tk callecton, 
Micacl Ames as of the metaphor ofa palimpsest—a mapoit on 
which uccenive liver of hough andrea ave been imsribed— sues 
that four objective io reveal thee scene yrs we might do wel t0 
Team fom the art of orl ike Ky Sih ns ny "The tary 
teller” Walker Bejamia makes compections between words things ex 
pit when fe aes how “race of the store cng to the soy the 
tray the hands ofthe ptr cling wo the cy ves” What mi not 
eos, whit mus be reine of the reer a shat slow ping 
fone on tp of the oer of hia, aspen jets which cosas the 
Ios pyrite pcre of he way in wich te pret marae 
‘ese thoogh the ers fs ato teins» rating this ain 
{sy tha scowedger the makers of works now submerged in eho 
‘paphiccoecton i anc ofthe many halenges fing meas, 
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Claiming Legitimacy: 
Prophecy Narratives from Northern 
Aboriginal Women 


Dasng 199 topling quo wre ied —in the mein 
team ex and in both popes academic wings abr he 
‘omtacton of try. The Columbus quota famed tees 
‘onan neational even Cans, tes were sly posed wth 
‘Troe local smear lo Bash Coun example we 
‘ites cour of Noh Ames athe akon Teton wher 

anna of he othe Aleka ighy wan cert, 

















(ret hat od meh tr teochingimplesGees rei ie er hat ger, 
fle, 1992 became cpg ina meiphoe grounding dciont 














‘hour alls jas ural 
All these anes highlighted concerns about vii aman bis 
tory intone voice ar incladd and hws af left ut. Conteing the 


Iepinicy of the dominant coor not new, of eure, Certily = 
once hat any vse ae temas ered fo wen ary bat 
cen scognized fora longtime non orter aboriginal communi, 
A ferinuts have pine ou, elging scours oles mich more 
than adding and string in aon! wes here ae dame meth 





‘nllogel probes ime in reining falar georcr of io 
This chapter examines prophecy marae tal by sborgal women 








nthe Yokoo Teitory nth coring thr ie mores When 
Tine hear tha narrates, Inet them se bese | did not undead 
hom they Sato the ager autobiogrphiel peojec Yer the perience 








wich which martes abot props atl iscompaling and hey 








side an cppornnity to ame some guetons about how people ss 
“rdion ro make connections between ps and pret 

‘One ofthe esos Ie these mats ede when Theat seme ha 
there lage scholiely esate aboot prophesy in ena 0 
Lleopogy, in clo. Fling scale convention, {wanted to 
Spend tome tine reading that crate so ¥ cold locate nares Twas 
ering ints of ager debate. The convention ne flow: we 
‘onl what fa already been waten 0 avo he cont hat our ine 
Prcatos ste somehow original. Reading that trace, though, Twat 
Stick ty how cle our acai artes an be sen ak ol one 
Sinem tary When we te contemporary abosiginl people av 
‘agate tcaplain the mays pantconaect with presen, we COUN! 
‘tenant compete wth academe mais foe eit 

“The ongoing seadeie deta about prophecy seem fos on the 
Selanne and prisons of parce prophets an tot on 
two mes, In Noth Ameria enohinory ~wesings by both isons 
En antopogits—the cee quetion cms be whether prophetic 
movement were indigenous or 4 epotne t0 Earopean catct> Inthe 
tore generalize sociological Retr, shaped by Max Wiebe, she di 
{Course cones sacs oreo specie props, judged 8 tes of 
the abt to manor the soc ppl oder 

Here T ant to shift the empbau to ana of arate douse, 
vc Langue dep embeddedin soci organization, Limon 62 ro 
the sss of inal opts and arnt al tadons she ta 
‘ates ene prophets tht cone tobe tld contemporary western 
fabric commniser near he upper Yukon Rie, Whee mach of the 
‘hol eratre ets prophecy a exceptional behavior aeeingaaysi 
{nd iterpetation, indigenes adons nthe southern Yahon Testy 
‘Sac prope ae consatet with tbe oatine behavior of sama, well 
within the Bounds of wha hee pecs wee expected odo. ei the 
Ferogpenite consideration of roptey sis routine explanation foe 
Contemporary vents that interes ne re, My broader querton is ths I 
these mates resto and undenecodin he 199s commonsense 
‘plants what can tis conbute ro ut understanding of nligenous 
‘fscoune about connections Between pst ad peer, parila when 
lowleaplanton heads ina dso ry deren rom the Wee scha 

"The mates T wil dacs wore tld by elderly Yukon Atapasian 
women wha wer invoted in lng tern work with ehe Yak Nase Lan 

















Sant ai the question fb thy ae invoked every Cameron 
“The women who told these marae: were all slesing scout they 
coder iran to record and ps ow younger Poop. Some of 
ene entry eos nd tascam the pevtormanes that 
‘hey connie totake these narratives ey rei The een there 
tha pala shaman rede socal wana that wonkd accom 
any the ara Earopesnsinsome cies befre the stl mth et 
‘ies Tenia pole hse ess tha eens ha ae sabe 
‘went come to ps were foretold lng ago, One again the naror 
‘how the way rave cates one and conti fom the donde af 

Two fener about the process of marion ate sting Kt that 
prophecy acount ate ingle oat fom a much ager body of mares 
Irporantstois ops nto yousger itn, and seed, Sat they ae 
‘olds though they provide aseleident explanation one thal con 
‘Ser outnelactadcoany Intent peccly at thc eel of ep 
‘ation thatthe scone lh with cholo, whee the mean 
Ing nei to be fom elcidest Laugget ta this ates them an 
seal for thor analy by singe gestion, What ae the 
‘conent iawhich these nates Gntnae wove neing? 





The theoreti famewook surrounding nterpreation a ropes hare 
‘mney grounded in Max Weber's aly of Testament prom 
‘Sool explnaton stems ro Weber's ae efit tht por 





ag cutie ein nina er cous 
the ti and pole author of eased lender, The inplcton 
‘hae prophets ae onside charismatic ut marginal inal who 
shallenge author yet Bl wo taco the polite and sel ener 
Transfer 1. Nave American sein, sich explanations may pegs 
action external events such a seas, population decimation, oF aural 
‘deste? 


This dcfiiion of prophesy sa reqome to esema eesti cay 
enough fom social ats naatie sales, Poy Coben, for 
‘rampl, aan ase reviewing theories of mth, rope ht props 













































‘satind ofiavenion of pth shat deep when cel ognization res 
‘oun ands no longer cage ofenpining eves casing people oa 
$a or th pata ook omar he fete * Given the evans of 
th socologialfamowork, the file of aneteent-cneary prophets 
scone, 

Sich explanations conta sharply with thos of subarctic aboriginal 
arate, ho rean! strics about prophesy a dence not of sure, 
but of sce engagement with change and deta foreknowledge of 
‘ren Thee eplanations speak ety to the ne of how one clas + 
‘eptimate voi in contanorry dscns abou hat econstroe 
tion Despite owing chlor inert in nigenousehnoiory, Native 
[even view oth own history remain ren acoley hear. AS 
‘Serge: Ka has oineou hoo tat do enter his teatiredemonseate 
that he ps ely id ome ee of he pent ad explain 
the cant pedeament ofindigenoa eopesin Nth Aer, and that 
this dour does ut del heme but ares n'a dtogue wth 
other tesogs, Sante prophecy naaies, fo example nla ce 
‘nent ofboth the diane Pate Proper Dance and Chrsiaiy Kan 
‘documents ow clement ofc een ideologies Deomesyatheszed 
in abserbed nto an exiting neti fameors fm thee aes (0 
‘kad he pat again Wester impo courses, indigenous people 
‘an incoporte ne ies ater hn ing coonied by te 

Tn er thoi dscuson of aries a by Yukon elders about the 
coming ofthe fet whites to norvestern North Amerie, Cathrine Me 
‘Getan as einded us th indigenous ral wads are no simply one 
tote se of data ob ae fr itor vrcy, and that they "ean be 
Fal waded only in elton othe otal bees fret in whieh 
‘hey appear For that reson atric to dc he Broader indigenous 
narrate tions win which prophecy tres Bt on che uper Yoon 

Tithe reat f thi chap, wllose he potest if rophey na 
rates provide conventional way of ling ee of aoc change, 
then the reerant menor ornerpedng them maybe prophesy sions 
term tural consequence rater han as Weber woud ects) hoe 
teem poliscal eet The approach bus elon the wor of tco 
plogats who sugges hae prophecy may have Ben more widest in 
Ey ime than Spe recoyze”thtin he western Souris og 
[rovided routine, conventional exanton tht maker ene of compe 
‘hamper aya at igs marae Ramer on 

















urate pose 4 siking evample of bow outer Yahoo Wome 
Tes draw’ on atonal arava authortie explanation o com 
temporary events an explanation that compete ith Wee discourse 


Props Nar 





from te Upper Tao River 


‘Whe began to work wth Yoon elder ily focused on aseemingy 
Stiga poet of tying ely Balance a documentary record tht 
‘les dapeoportnatly on wotgs of tae, maisioars, nd ose 
‘nent agen who mee ofen poo informe about wha they were de 
‘bing The cthaogaphic record war groang by the mid-19708, with 
‘fois by Catarne MeCielan, Richa Stbodin,John Honigmano, and 
‘cn Bal, sable, MCs sw woke ethnography othe sath 
‘i Ykon Testor tad jst appear nd eldvork by Robin Ringe, 
Roger McDonnell and Donne Legros was oly een under Wa 
‘Much of my work was done wi dey Atapaan men an women with 
support om dhe Coun fo Yukon Indians, wich provided honor 
interred elder wing 0 record uct acon. 

Frequently ere chowe to respond to question about te pst witha 
ples stor. My inal re ao recognize the pater undoubeedy 
ame fot the ealding T bgght ro the projects sease that these 
counts could be sewed acl documents rather than al de 
‘roped arin conststins hc pase Freer th theme to suggest 

hat simi pratiom— nterpetve ework tha preipones 0 
Entre unfullar arcties in tormeo ir hoe atpewors — 
{hay color ov atemp to understand prophecy nates seriou ep 
‘evento of the word 

The parative sutures taping academic course aboot prophesy 
should sho be het in mid, Aasvopologis wring about prophecy pa 
Puricular tention to he Soman paces of egos etalon 
Tlmevians show preference for dcoing te peti creunaeances Ia 
‘ich prophes af Exhachisorns daving on both Fameworts, 
have deride projet a Ineorporsing Nate American pepe 
fies! Bur sucha partnership i serous sol nian 
ton to the smb andere ntere of coll accounts 8 Wel 


























‘Moar mara account ar embeded, 








he decumetary econ fom northwest Now America provides ws 
vin ample evince fey mon’ aries abot propery. Mast 
‘Misiones deed prphetr ora nested chrstans whose primary 
{oa wa to dupe anviting members of heron communi. ori 
‘Hance, on ofthe ise Anglan isons i he nwthern Yukon in he 
Teas Ry, Rost McDonald in his ies regu epors of 
etc to popes” wih acount ofhisnjuncins avin Nae 
people to sop “conkrng.”" On 3 une 1863 MeDonad reported that 
“oe [Ins] a el River hae pretended to dine communications 
ic, among othe thing, thy iy wero iin wong il oes 
durin, But aed nt pe more oferdlasons.” Weng mn 
low the Yakon Rivers Bort Yan ow’ tnont teron 9 September 
he reported, "An Ina wo mes pretesionsto prophetic authority ws 
preset Hi pretensions ate lls: hat be at wyeratral cor 
‘atom with ee, hs ese command teal is ellow ha chat 
howe who donot re atractons wl be ponte by God hat he 
‘othe word wil be ten years ence... He] alo recomended that 
people note ito the woods cae vitng angel donot ike ll 
[hsmoke"™” A fw day tere dim to ave encountered this sme 
‘ropes hom he enti "Sha and reports that be ad alk 
‘ith hits aout making pectensons to prophesy” He nots tat he was 
“ldo find hoe acknowledge that he lhe was in ero adhe sd he 
nl endesvor to follow what he leat ot ofthe Be.” From then 
Un, MeDonald cf ely to pogey ae “cojring” (eg, #8 Oe 
tober #863, 6 fase 1866)" 

‘Although Shao may ne sespunded pliely 10 ascommodste the 
nissonay, he a srl have fond te ijuncton od, The eho 
[Saphiecon sugges that shamans in soehweser North Amesca were 
Fonte expested to oat aba contol game, are the Sk, Pte 
Seces in apes with neighboring peoples, to frtel he are, aro 
road cy rls a amulets fo protec her cent al dates 
eto in behor hat manionres asocted wth what they ead 
Propo. Undutedy some shamans i contact with miso also 
Fesponed by icorpoting Cri concepts and making therm pr of 
thee ma indigenous rates away stench own nf 
nce.” Hom the eat sages of contact the, dice nrounding 
Propbecy was contested 

Before noi aboriginal marae, isimporant to leat ther — 




















Sep Ree decent tae cf ante nec a 
pd on bra ony epi cated er ped a 
urate evo shed by naa and ic enc the oe 
Een when open ds mrad orem oll and oc a 
toacmcr i lnporan of ig le mae famed er 
ilacikoaate 
Ine ofr peta log dng nce ed 
pan ce celing po ey an the we Ae 
Sit ei oe tte neon tute se cy mae 
tects pets ind con Atte bsg fine mete 
{So and mete pye very te ton pated the 

tmemion. On onesie of he horizon wa son coered winter word 
tect snd wah Erna he ni appl on te wie ie 
tetcugt ko bec tow shemaing ma ee ow 
yale Sans an ae che shan ho wen ely 
{lege teven tx pore 0 pon ene aman of ped 
Sehr ha inde Bea) 

Tih rates, a proagonic met 3 ierhuanbng who thes 
crpar Web enc ec doi Te we es er 
Ins cic boa bon, eating woud daa 
She eto od expe tt eng. aa hr 








nan an arias wie Tn sch work he protagonist aguites new 
Towiedge about proper evi and, with set icy, rings that 
noted tothe human world, whore can ene the enti commun. 
‘Unaly ths Kaowlagetacude reactions abou bow people sho be 
tv ensure roper rations with game a wth oer bons, a el 
Aste injncton tat i craingidees ar allowed the word wil 2 
tener pe, Avaconeguence of his aprience, the protgnist usally 
‘tus a suman, fen with a sei song lee on the journey." 
‘One ofthe pins of such martes to dramatize the ale of poeta 
Tring in ahering in work ansfrmatons, peliallyconceing el 
fons been the human ad ata words 

Southern Yoko cides tls ange of araesia whic prophets pie 
sigan and thes ores cen to ce sound elted hemes. Most 
ofthe prophesy artes have ea ak he tapos of these par 
{hel words 0 central metapoe ad follow one of four dein pate 
isc there ate nates that involve 3 protagonis’jumey to a weed 
tree cness ia sien stare torn wich he abet With 
[reicion about the coming white people Second, thee ae mas 
Frosting word eratsormaton ix whch the other meson, fen de 
Sibed inte oft whiten, becomes the wodd of ordinary expe 
nce. Thiel rence joureye wee the protagonist ever sen 
Sheets a2 aman, Furth are the tore commemorating shamans 
‘tho foresaw and incorporate yl at es om oer lus cos 
Tpologies, A he tert century drow 0 dose, thee eases ae 
etonpesinely resented ar hein inthe teinsfrmatons hat have be 
Come pat he sutine experience of eantemporary aboriginal peoples 
acho thx four Kind of prophecy arate summarized below, ith 
‘amples of aw a where they ae ed i pub dseusson, 


Boetnonee ef ac 


The fist kind of popscy mute fv jue 1 a word where 
“ehitenes” is sguieant fexace and where the protagonist acquires 
Feelnowedge of the impending sal of strangers. He ot she lame 
thont the cena coming of white pop and eer with soa a5 
[Woot th ofthe ourny and ofthe eed seed 

ity Smith tld a sory she cals “The Pint Time People Knew 
cn Klan the Tushone and Southam Tuzhone wor! for 




















suite pop,” Ra coming om the Tchone word fr “ow” and 
‘en fom he wor or people” ther railing they ome om 
the "whi word removed fom ory rei In Mr, Sots ma 
tina young oy waneraes a ouney wit anvil per who gu 





tn: He ete the ulmi dimcrio by walling under ino ad 
‘eee stston about Wha fe ba of pec (itera) foo 
fas specl sng al of which he abe wo big ack with i le re 
fh to seach pepe abou the bits of these agers before white 
scot ply rive. He presi at eventual “everyone wil Beem 









































[Wien eae ome eked 
her} 























A similar nara wat told by Hachel Davison, 2 Tatchone sesh 
‘woman who grow up at Fore Seton the oper Yon River. potg 
‘rene journey tas hi ode ens ied by white aia 
‘nd pope ern san wt spc ong 0 one ad ver bed 
He tes ew powers to sor people sae these sages, tough he 
is the only one who ean communicate with chem, Whe hi companions 
rive, they se dome (wt) seep wearing bal nd ple people wea 
ing panee wars" The shaman tracts lowers hat he ry 2 
Commit withthe srangem, they il be raponible eee det, 
Eich of the white sangre sc wound the neck Native man of 
‘woman and then he stangrs apes. One hep i et evidence of 
the meting, nd the people recur home wth t wearing her pew ere 
(f lching a father proof ofthe ecrater.Erom tha ine othe sh 
uno "ctr abet se abd communicate wih white people when 
‘Ger he chooses, Part of the power he gues inlaes (wit) san 
fret, conventional yma of parclry power ransormation ™ 


Pricing Wind rangormations 


A secondo of martve cent on san prediion of word ans 
Formatonin which, wth he coming of Earopeans the “ther” wae 
woe wil engl he word of onary realty. Angel Sidney, of Tagish 
people in 1912, “This ground i gong to bar all over” She reported 
{Srey yas tr shot the ine when she wa year Od 





1a hs cd tnt sadn dor. On bhi ewe deine e 
Tan doco 1c ming tl people: "This eo eA oe” Ad 
“Li of epee ing odie Buti ryt Gos a eine, yon ae ng 








Sie wet on to dete the imac hat epider ad on he co ily. 
‘She Jat her fer, her anand sever cous, She, her Moshe, ad 
bes own ches became i, Erne wes co the slay’ 
Ions, were thy cold be fl and looked afr, She contin with er 











count and he entire pit her sory show he lay of Malas 

















serous. A pblc hearings in 1975 ona proposed pgeineacros the 
{Yaton Teron, Joe lack young Saute Tutchone man, poke pb 
Tl aout a Fell Riser shaman who has foreseen mendes changes?! 
“Te si that sow any wits people orig ods ned rl ea cy 
ell bul tao rel on. Hea they wil ok f waters ad they 
Wil er op he and a ake out rocks aly hea hey wl uel a 
{ron ond that wil ot he den on, And ead when hs pens i 
trl be the end ofthe tian people”™ Ry Invoking this prope 

pubic hearing, Mt, Jack undncoed the vison embodied ia te peedic 
fon, 2 won whons meaning undentood toe ambiguous antl the 
‘ren atall ccc, The ey ft that be hose wo make that pt of hs 





‘oe that kept loa Kredi he ce ofthe sete ad bo 
‘Sint Tutchone worn then sven dvr of pubic held 





pring how an ety proper prediced that strangers fom the wt 
Sonbound world woul ring white trl ule thet would do rane 
‘hinge eo inigenous poopie se interprets hat forked of for, 
Satan soar all ces of heal probe l white Her coment 





‘eeu the ce nade by Reith eae profesor about the anaes 
‘fences carbohydrates nda, but they dosoin lly meaning 
faim, 





those acount tol may fing intel consent see of 


















































the fatare— wth reference ran authoritative native amework. Each 
Isotered science forthe legtinay ofl knowledge and dacoune, 
23 aematve explanation fo the my tings ave comet be they te 
that aso be ake scout, 


‘ral Hoare 


[Athi hind omar inate joumey tobeaven with he rotsgoit 
returning at prophet or shaman, Even before ier contact with Euro 
ea saan vated ese sed etrned with chavo cnn these 
‘ori, heaven offen ames the sme ensigns ar he “winter wor” 
bing bright or white and providing the protagonist with anew way of 

‘recurring theme in acount of Yukon shamanism damatios how 
paris shaman ded, visted an oper worl, and een with sew 
Soags, ew amulets, and sew guidlines Sach vist, McClean mages, 
‘vere parr ofan old wl eb paren sbaanisn 

"Neate about journeys to heme allow th mia emewerk 
Souther Yoon elder for example report tha they Be eames about 
CChricuniy toms actual saran ume Nu whe had tweed fo 
hemwen. An ol Bind man, atrexed by hs young wie wandered lt 
yim in gree acess He wan soon ya stranger wo pe 
sored sigh and le him on oun fom the wok of tiny ety 
(whch is poreayed a appearing "bike”) up slong ner toa bight 
2d shining pace, heme “Half the earth was ack, and len as 
‘hing everrere. There wasn dark anywhere there All thee tere 
‘war sone and thre were gree leven” There he et Js eb 
owe soagy, mastered sew behavioral ode and brought back phys 
‘idence of ir oamey a magic gannyack Fro then on, acon, 
to Joa Joe, the eer Souther Tutchone man wo tld meaty in 
the mid-ra70q, he was able col his try by preaching ke Chasan 

‘Amore detailed account of ich journey comes fm Annie Ned wen 
she wis done wo one unde ent ld. Wea ale to compar he na. 
‘tive sac of he eon with bie acoane ef by isons in 
1917 echoing the conicton McDonald expremed during the tat 
Prophcy mat be nite. Mr. Nes hun, Johnny, efemembered 
Ij many elders a3 power shaman who was wily na prophet 
Reportedly he made onmey to heave, whet he et God and ered 











able to peak and ped in Engh and wth «song tt sud very 


Toast beg fl Ln nT min oa tow syn, 
bk (Engh). How come he aed [Eas] ie? He sured ok 1 
‘oapt be ene cry! So pt Me, ong the ry dey “Da 
boxer Ams Inne gringo pp semen oes Heeling 

















In fc, the misionary, omit Ue sme “Me Young" lft his cn im 
rene shout Jy Ned's prope nan ng eter on le in 
the Anglican Church records, advaing an inconuing misonry abou the 
‘eicay othe snation is fame of wnertanding iui cient om 
that proved by Ms. Ned, ad ihe understood er ineseaion af 
those ever, that itepetation har cern een marginalize ini 
‘competing arate 

Ther cain esti th Cpe ane beled aay 


sas miedo sme nate person to Cran ik a 








Nm srg he ight ine. ret many inn ogo he ory he be 








Mex Ned and have dissed this een she exliiy jeces this 
iarrpretaon of her bans pes statng he ly borg 
shananc undereanding Ie id ome fom Gol! He gor hel 
Her ci eo authority cores fs» amerek te ctnder nore ex 
‘ompaing than tha provided by an Anghan misnary, whom se 
tember ashe erm ator a bee Once agai, thee coun unde 
score the conta nats of prophesy nurses One bund, Johny 
‘Ned senso be incorporating Ct concep bis own adage 





‘On he other, misionsies te doping nd of ures pragma 
‘thar amp t ncrporte an subse lol knowledge 32 of 
eneang the infuence 


rchnavlege of Rlgon Sb 


A inal sc of prophecy aanravs cents on how shamans comport 
Salma clin bel in way aguenly inept easier 
iat, Shamanic prophets sr aw id to have foretold the coming of 
new cli ea, specially Critanity spd Bak, 

“Angel Side, who lef eighty aine yeas, engaged in a coniing 
ioelectilsragpe to ntegrte radon wadentanings wath moder 
ideas Asa young woman, she became extemey inetd in anid 
ith the Anglican Church, and daring the fil yas of here she became 
‘ery atv inthe Baba faith, She devoted great dsl of acention ro 
‘reno her present bell wih the shamans eas eee ort 
Der pens, cs, and aun, and she provided a splendidly coberent 
‘She took the ably of props to communicate ith  ighes bing a 
sen. In the cour of receding ere tory he sk, Wt shout 
(rat Rober? He got mestages fom God. Wha abou Father Divine 
Wel, that why Think indians ae ke that. (ale to commanite 
irc wih spethuran being] But we cl it nan doctor” 

her naan about the shaman Mall and the Pely River damn 
remembered st Major se demonstrated that she Hk the younger people 
‘Sed shoe, ctnied to rugpe wh the ie of tow tain pa 
‘igs infor contenporuyundertanding, Her vehicle for Inking these 
idea centered on propery, a demonsttedia two msi she ot sbout 
‘he ely Rie sbaman- One stor lak his predictions to Crs the 
‘berlin them to Baba For some years the quertan of coaching ly 
shies wo sich diet insiutional reins woubled er, Durer the end 
Df brie ste econ ny confit beeen these se religous Fame 
‘tok by showing how Moc demonstated foreknowledge of hem bh. 

"When Anges Sor wa nine ar od shes the trac abot 
foe fom her mother. Yeas ltr, she chimed her own authoery to el 
‘oo is prophet with cen io he mthe' word, Majo sporty 
‘ame parc day Einday or “Sunda” Before anyone knew ht dye 
‘ight have spi amc, nde dxgnated he day bere Suny 2 
thy Kk, or“ Sunday” 














12 examine taorcacr 

















He encouags is lwen to ke comes ou of golden eye cal ath 




















Tuer cor I peta wha a Ata me Uo gh af 











‘Major ao ara peope wo puree sgn othe cos in charcoal os thie 
grand ams. The symbol maybe Soromed she noes, Bi the emphasis 





‘the or nbs sl onthe cecil eof charcoal ever oli the 
interior Shea pons ox the wtity of exgting spec day when 
‘people would be led ogee or actngs. The oa’ “Sanday 
‘oked tothe advantage of shamans, whore ec wa enhanced by the 
faripation of an ance. The ea of Sunday warts beam it 
brow peopl together for regur mesng. According to McClellan, 
ther reer were unl descted "pepe wctingy" and attedance 
was hey, The Red shaman nid his ands on people's head, freteling 
dickies cr death, eopeling remrrating waren Soetthe up and 
Singing songs that wer er emembered “hymn” Se contd that 
ne olin the seance on Sunday dd it to change i cmeily 











symbolism and to use Chistian nave a ways hat enbance thee owe, 

nthe late soother own eas coated to change, Ms Sidney 
ad gien more hough othe role of Major prophecies ia Forshado 
Ing ew Ideas. Rethinking tem, he Round hs word rope wi 











By joapesing thee two prophesy nates, Me. Sdny eases 
that ale there no near confcsBeween Anglican, Ba 
‘i andnigenour shamanism She abe ome hiamework to provide 
sm carey satiny explanation oferty o inept to 
{or might fn contradictory Pewsed wth thi ecoeiation, se ake 
thatthe longer orl recorded tape om our inten be dap 3 
her “teaching ape” She then request that her dioghter take (0 
Baa’ snctings fo play fr orher members ofthe Hab th they 
ol undesan the inkage ete he Bas prope ndings 
"The prophecy nara mms shove work within fr a 
save faework where wer and Reroer hae an undeeanding of the 
tron beween pall imensone of ey. Knowledge fom one di 
teen canbe brought to theater by saan, who then eon 
Broce ipod oh ae, Te opi 
{esi cumtanes, but in terms of thi ay to orgs leiae inks 











heeween knowledge capesenced by pas prophets and tents xpercacd 
ly present ln 

Underscoring all te narrator acount ithe view tht thea conven: 
ina, routine, selene way of explain the links tetmeen pase 
tn pesent AS bas been suggested fr nihborng Dene Dh prophet, 
Prophecy log har been a normal tof experience. "Sorin pied 
the nscape in which von could cz rl songs provided he tal 
"rough the lanccape*" Competing with tht we ave she sholrly 
nals of prope and propitic movement that inept: sch 
‘counts ar anual, eres, geben, ad in ced of irene 
Foundational explanation 





In conus, is worth retrsing ro quesions aed at he ou of his 
‘pec. Edetiy Arup women el prophecy naratines in the 29803 
{nd 199083 though thxe marae speak fr themes gh 
‘thei menage ira selEevident, corunonecnse explanation, What can is 
ontbute to understandings about how connetonsBewecn pas hd 
rset ae formated and publypesented? What do thee aries 
‘elusabout the consrctio,prormanc, al comennition ofr 
‘ge? Why do elder speciale thee nutes spot ones 
Moch ofthe cai debe sumounding prophecy concerns sor 
secontruction of part events. Historians may tee oft rains one 
‘End of source among many and apc them at Mevience™ of what 
relly happened” Telings by conterparay Athan es ite ier 
ne questo. Onl tions ae presented nota evidence Sat 
“keloped naratvecomercons, Thr telings ay cut st ean 











inc the whol debte aout prophesy. 

Toreiew that debate bref shinobi pos the qucton whether 
(Cray the archseolgil and documentary endo the upper Yoko 
Rhershows no shortage of depen ret" Prophery nates teat 
in the western Sabai, may hve prod & way 1 epi changing 
cicummtance ng belo the dpi asociaed with conta yen 
led wie cents within fumarate rarcwork thi 
the ie, therelvance of ingen er “cone” cneins may 
‘ur, ving question about hiro unanoncrae, 


“Te tslg er nghaizes he sborerm se ole 
of pre prope step to fr the socal el pol nk 
Yet sant teem 1 py fea coe epaory ponet 
croc hnn owen esl props norway shed Sha 
thr ke Maer Malo hy Ne can etl Cay, abo 
specie, and ick probes srt ye i ih le 
re lowing eto Rng har sure pear 
‘oes haan conc cg a popes arate may gv» set 
Av prope ins ccs way pvc Hazes wih wat 
{oahnk abut hw they shoul ond wo ener ee 
have sme to pss ring mrt owm Mines —even a dene 
tnivd cf ane recent pian, he expen of a om 
tol aad de nacon of ous ethos Meanings fo a. 
Iniby arian shyla bbe deseo eon chow ne 
ie By explaining eet i was nec content wh che fe 
track cr endo ban og pied, popiey meme mi» 
Conic lon Geweon wei ca, Words ae tor wey 
‘nc ar led) ees eine the words, Wards ane Powe to 
Freel cen tints mn Ane Ne, prt Oe wnde ae 
ju tke hol" The wands rove oo thug, bt the mesing 
ecu ea on arth eat ome to ps 

Sota ace rte ev hog popes ow 
cage, ntoigg ndepintn of be snong Dee fae Bear 
{ake Now Teor Bon lenghy cover is Dene 
tne inte Macken Vale, Refer dacones own Bene xy, 
[Einedgs comes tober negate when ened what ca 
brary exec, He prone xp of Dene men who pk the 
Rinchense ley Hyctae Igy en the owe enone expercce 
{bout ante acty an how thy pce reser reo at 
eda an onthe information prone by exper se se 
scperamoned om ert xp, He popes hat Dee hte 
Peary capers athe pacologe undaon a wee ds 
fren per wight han coda experene’ Ung he Macken 
Sy cn ng av x co pb shows how exper pe 
ocd ahaa ae eed pei bcs they Geen sl 
‘hong, Indgenos people repesly marth stryke Own 














tect Knowladge and rit the vay f howe expert seems, which 
they sea dered tom secondhand information rater tan fom et 

Accounts abou prophecy tld by Yukon women add sn additonal d 
smelt to Rikers rs, one tat T pet sled fo gender. 
‘These narrates sgt ta worn’ Kaowlege nd righ to peak 
comme not onl fom her own experience bu lo fom experienc con 
veyed icy to he by ber mater, ber grandmother, or ober eller. 
‘Un eat, aborigial people in the Suber acted bowed 
wo ways one those was was by dzet experince and obser 
tte was thr om raion the nates and insertion pated 
fom one genet vo the next. A worm’: own knw and ber 
"igh to speak derive fom her drectconneton with hone wre with 
the experince of eating thone wands om grandson, grandes, 
‘mothers, and suns The purpose ofthe marae ie raed 90 in 
terme of whether shana fete hangs but intern aw words ve 
‘easing to event and how eens nm, etn the wont. 








Tncresingy we understand tthe iterpeatons that change 
‘relation to changing ccumsances, As thes hve oie xt, bow 
‘et this elogycoexts with 3 competing sdeology of hatay 3b ot 
the feta" tronic, historia pr inoked ore Begenty 
forndigenos story tha fr main hry athe Yahoo Teor, 
fa example the gold rh sth Alaa Highway ar taken for ged 
‘reece point for lc hsory an juxtaposed with aborgal nae 
reinforces the legitimacy of mainstream history by making t seems more 
tan obvious lel indigenous poophsy maratvs have away ben 
contre by the dominant ology Bu the cones aot ctor 
‘sty dan about egimay- ahey retaken oe aly developed ar 
‘aes, they canbe undentood nt lst eine, ofa one interes 
ti among many, but ay an eaplanaon comping fr eps, per 
“The caduring union of saryeing i the southern Yahoo Terry 
sugges that sates contin t aes important questions ding 
Petts of tcl upheael: Raber than prophesy martin being sen at 
idee of ire to cope of of wil abo they ty be vine st 


tcc engagement wi changing Men, Soci ences cannon 
‘mate dsncton herwen behavior tht might be chartered Sap 





sive sete ad hos dented a engesive oes he former aes 
{ly located with frece to the busines of making vg sd the ater 
‘wit rtrence to lear apd artic prs Such sinction, Rg, 
inappropriate insintions where people see oryteling a central ton 

fring reproduction of thle. Yukon syle demons the 
“tcl neigence embeded in oral marae by showing how content 

porary event ie dacined with reference to dona mae, how an 
Underanding ofthe pax informs our comprehension of the eee 
Prophecy nares re ane er itunce of the conning we of ta 

thon a resource to fame explanations aboot the contemporary Wor 
They ofr s competing orm of historia consouses a eres be 
taken serious, 
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Negotiating with Narrative: 
Establishing Cultural Identity at the Yukon 
International Storytelling Festival 


Arc and subarctic peoples have lng been pore odin i 
‘trough mean xh school textbooks 

ong technology, aril 
Fe aig aad Sach dep 





oto and lms “By 
proms anerying imager. 

with ingens exper 
facachment to pace and construction of he Notes honed, 
rendered fre through land cine negotiations in nother North 
Americ, Home Rein Greeland, Stn putamen in Sanday ad 

















pated imagery is emerging t clr peromancesin cr 
ttrmpeer repens Bom Gresond fo nocbem Europe and Sil and 
spree both to invert muserogicl conventions an op a shina 
diferent om deere speschnaing: Wheres ews aboot ter of 
land une poe ue depp coveted in pvt commu eves He 
‘etl suppor occu ins ciate where empha cen, on 
Celeron om ine out fines Any inveigaton of the Mtr of 
tural eal tough, ede 














sins een leant ofr cal aon and page 
tory tates too 





te iventy The more ccna set, the 
‘nor probable tension between energing politi spon nd oi 





Seremony, aking hee se vid experimental pacer for defining seni. 

This chipercsaminsinerclra tansactons stone public etal 
in norte Canada —the Yoon International Sorin Fea The 
auction tht ingress me has recety heen aed by red Myer, 























tins standing cutie dhe el astviy of pancipne. He pints 20 2 
Gamat iti popular decoure dating the pat two decade, Once 
Ss oppostiondl model, these ta ingenows peopl shoo represent 
themeles (ther than be represented by ees, ach tropa) 
ow cts widest, commonsense appro. Yex Myers ote acon 
Temporry crcl theorit end to wet pertrmanees fel ieaty 
ul ext for pedicle Kad f aan They corey cern 
“uly bu the oe onthe dao incre sch preucons eve 
‘rin the dein sytem, phn incorporation o colon ini: 
ces commndiaion of clare, or peeed "sensors of tain.” 
Sich mala he acy, re the wa igen people confer mean 
ing on cecuoeancs tht confon hem, ving the fect fs double 
fear of agency —fit by clonal fc, then by postcolonial anaes 

"Tanstion,” Nyt ates once "irene ethsograpie obj i the 
Inte trent cent 

"Antopoogits cn no longer chim 2 peg role twtr of 
calrrey but we ar tained to prvide ehnograpuc dass the ras 
Tato peocess eo observe on es about ale ae pall reac 
‘na convey in nteraturaltanstions. We shoul be competent £0 
“ompare way of communictng about diferent epiemaogs abd 10 
Sry the dics of wanting between the sexi abd he gene, 
the puri and he one the pata knowledge of nara ines 
nd the theoreti concen of anhroplogy® Janes lid so ge 
ta oe ons icrengly thwart attempt ache global under 
‘standings, we shold focus ethoograpc investigation on te dyamis of 
trams dicrepan meanings” 

‘Growing attention so diloge in chnograpic dor ding rent 
cen, epecily evden in work rooted in Nave Ameren arasne 
trons, reminds wr tat guess about Inert eanaaton have 
leg ltrgud hola tev othe sublets of onserationa sory 
telling. Ths connection is evden, foriatance im Rey Darl ines 
‘ston of Cree marae petformancein Dei Teds ana fan 
‘merging aloes! model sn anthropology» Dell Hynes work with 
‘oye wh, despite concen that he work my be vai, pers in 
‘ingto cmmuricte wih the tener Greg Sarees about 
“neato ha accompany onl onlin process and in Keith Ba 
{o'sclo tenon tothe eatin beewee steycling andthe meanings 
‘ice. Such work reminds that thi tanton projec i stated 
{ong ethnoppic nedion cht princes tention to dialogue 




















(Quertions stout cll tltion, certo much oflae ret 
century anthropology, wee alo asked decades ago by previous eis 
of moder. Mikal Baki Waker Beni, and Marl! Ini a 
Skpendeny svgled with Meas about the scaton between sory 
{Sp call eatin, and social con — Bai torn Sais Ras, 
Benjamin fering Nari German, Is rewming to Canads sakes by hie 
experiences inthe renches of Worl Wat Fach wae concer abot he 
roe fea streling a human htry, ye each based each 
cient and medio tet ther than om expose to practicing, on 
‘The relevant tention leant share comune tthe poten. 
‘alton online sorrento cng ogra 
‘Sted by indigenous peoples, lb’ ction with human artsy 
‘ommunicte beater nis ptm about the waste pen 
Yl fob care eden ofl uae had thr roads exp 
‘on ia hisivestigtion of medial eral" Harold Ln wring boat 
‘Canad’ reson with western and norcern eit, anced 4 





thei about curl tanlatog that began with canon and ered 
toward an exploration of how on don chalegesimpes on 
‘onting dialogue in modem soxiy Fe trite hiro othe magi. 
‘zation of eral area fla that nce eld the pome  nterreye 
Infomation, mon content, and philosophic puiance. I wil rtm £0 
‘heirindsal night Ite, le ting thee questions abot orl me 
The Yukon ToteratonlStorytling Fetal, eld ice 1988, tracts 
sudiences each summer to 3 Whitehone park onthe Yoko Rive A gl 
ing thee as beats crcompolar empha indigent ot 
(Grenand, Norway, Sweden, Set ad Ab wll rom Aad 
Subarie Canada ae seglar gem. Norther peoples be made eo 
cert efor to color in recent yeas Bene of hae concen 
thous dteoeing ld bse, croton of aubience cco, ae 
‘bmension in rger nation sates, Telepresence ne orgs ne 
tional liane, develop compute abd global penpocnes ont 
‘et sarbanding poi utonomy and baling networks of support 
{hat inelae Deve Ting, nut, Vp lait, Ses, Grenade ad 
though tl pemoton andrei ieterasonal mate andthe 
rumor origins performer mont ofthe oye come Ho 

















communities in ortwesen Cana, andthe sores they tl concern 
lotemely nel wes Land cam preements between the Canadian go 
‘ment and ind Yukon Fist Nae at ow being completed ser 
‘wc fe year of potted nepoatons, and thy be pound i 
ltt or alan of an, sore, an oi eons On 
1 brary 1995 the Yokon Fin Nations and Claims Setement Act 
i e33) an the Yakon Fist Nations Self Goverment Ac (Bll ©) 
‘exe prime aby the povermen of Canada The sor challenge 
cing indigeno leaders 2 they work out pect inpleatons of bind 
ing Iga bligations iow eo move ahead in ways ae wl bat si 
ther consents od promote partenhips with noninsgenous Yuko 
tro outnumber Fst Nason wor one 

"Not only do divergent penpetves are between indigenous Yukoners 
and aewsomery, ut Nate Yokoer come om foarte pened com 
Imani and speak gh dnc anguoges belonging to to eet 
ames Dept curl, Ings, Patrica and steal pecs, 
ths group recognized te sete imporanc of peseting acolecve 
public i eget the onl agreement framing the setemen 
ot anidiom developed to dw dings se once—to mark enc) to 
‘utes an octet intro coeson ~ most nee be simple sd 
ineialyhecomes foo retictie fo provide a anal metaphor 
‘rz penn bhanor nc the longterm Sines encrmen of 
sladon,vews bout how to ake land cl selene work cla 
‘becom internal cone, itoring lane icuon abou enty 
egg across nother Cana 

‘Simelaocnly, invade blag rere from communes 
participate on legly mandated bound admiring resources ed 
ak cre and seg Sele gonenment agreements esi pon 
sion for jit management of pee programs by Fist Nations, el, 
Su terra eee of government. Ate generation of exclon fom 
‘ecisone feng their iesons ad esources thsseems to on 
tote remakable progres Yet teeter: concep steps sining 
Tegal and pola force hve hecome conventional daring to decades of 
land caine egitim by Weer concept in he Engh 
age orginal rights" sele orenment,”"comansgenet,” eu 
fal erage’ andthe ubyitous "Tam ics tng nape 3. 
ven when thy share teminolgy, nigenowr people may understand 
these teat ave meaning ery deen fom thwe aie 9 ees 
byprretmmeatarpotaton fr viom mc ape bs beri one” 








Public eyeing inte Yakon ocean a conte wher indigenous 
peoples are srugling to defend thie stooory They ae deliberating 
ong themes whether 10 work within the terme ofthe dominant 
{ociey, ing the language of poyaling tat incengy dominates 
public wantaesons betreen ingens Yokes nd non Nate, £0 
Ire thone terme adit on seri potions ising thir par 
‘digms nthe flowing pogs I sce bow this proces unfelsa the 
‘Yukon Inenaonal erteling Fetal where {ane been participant 
{oe seen year. The apa is sed on my continuing recech dc 
‘menting oft tadkion with Yukon Athapadan (Din) and Tlingit eters 
Since the r97or regula atersance athe eal rm 2989 unl 1994, 
Patcation aan tructr a fetal pomsred Eldehontl in 1395, 
nd cumin wth performers fel onpanies, and abe tet. 
tes in 1992, 1993, abd 1994. Aer providing some bckground, Imi 
‘aie four performance by elem As, nother ith Cal 
1, ad the Yukon atte 1993 and 994 fetal, commenting om how 
«ach fames ier of deny let these performances bec of 
aay with the arson wrk daring the pst dade Tue 
thar ech speaker nracrs hit rhe aa in 4 way ean wo omy 
‘hemes of deury by aking scl nitions, ad and sacl ory 
The ime of achence inet. Asien ince local nino 
people, nemations! indigenous vistors, fies fore the foal wie 
ommend our vstng the Yukon a the mine sole ad 
te to aed locl clever Some Inter ow the peers wel, 
nity ie withthe cones they speak fom, and ing unde 
Srandngs kero in communis where sores would conventional be 
tol, sage sung and dances danced. Ores ate hearing the pores 
forthe fist me and may bang expectations pained ten poplar ae 
Especations then, refer both eon an univers cter and - 
tena mixture of both. How do competing lel snd lol ameworks 
omit the es rane by Takin, Benjamin and Ini an the 
iene reception of contemperary perfomance And what mesage does 
‘he ngunge of indigenous nrtve convey to molicuural aun? 

















‘The 2988 Nonher Stoteing Fes wa lnched in Whitton with 





funding fom the Yukon its Couns onginemmentl agency mp 
oting local arte. Regie  nonpt ty the fsal n e 
1 oand of director, newslese called Tew Handy ane an enrgte 
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scewonk of volunteers. Eich yea, rare made to sched he esta 
to coincide roughly withthe summer sl, and stevens cr in 
‘ve commons ete, with onl perfomance male eae tt 
‘With upto thee thowand vor tending anal, ticket ales ave 
een aig sateen thousand dot Core ngaizee hae ys 

‘Sed icigenows women and men, but esto the voles working 
‘the mechani of amination, find ing, adver, and mount 

ing the fsa hae en non-Natie™ In 3994, fr the Bi ine the 
stl was covponsored bythe Kwanlin Dan Pret Nain, Small 26 

Inomiedging te centrality ofc indigenous eagles othe fas 
ngoing ali 

‘Se is inceon, reference to auc fen prise in ter 
of lingua dry) Ive ged prominent im fetal prometin 
[Newspaper repors fom 2988 noted that purtipants woul! come fom 
‘Scone oesting evcoy language, adding tat ibe ert 
Galvan pes sttong tl fer orem to preserve ther cake.” 
Thus ye papas came fa Cape Dorset, adaon Bey, Leland, 
‘Grenlnd and the Yoko, ‘The lowing year ore countries wee rp 
‘sented: Grevsnd, Rs, ner Japan, cel, Dents, Als, 
‘northern Canada and Zbl. ain, the newspope eprt he 
{Eugen “Engl, French, Uanian, Han, Tapa, ing, Now 
‘m Tuchone, Southem Tatchone, Kaka, Louhcus, ree, Fant, aps 
ese, Dah elo to ee? The thied Noreera Storing 
Festal brought Tk Thenter fm Greenland? wel group om 
{ecland, Sneen, Falun, Cana, a the United Sets ate Burt 
Tough “xy fur ortllers oaound the Woe” 

By 992 the same hal ben change othe Yo Iteatonl Story 
‘sling Fest, and for the fn ime vistors were able toate om Chi 
kan sorter Sei The Hooper Bay Tratonl Dance group, 
Inching more han» doven energetic ic anging fom thee eta 
‘stot ig, alo ume that year mating her et publ 2p 
pence ode Asta Tey returacd 994 accompanied by Ray Bl, 
[Sandien ofthe ninety yer group ener, who wat ntersewed about 
[ns work documenting Yop son, dance, and wos ani plans co 
study peace at ia Sextet flowing Sea” 

Pili projections ofaithentcy ac talaee by local concer of Fist 
ation who ince ve the eal vec or aang ea 
tural asons obra audiences. Over the yeas, lel pevtormers hae be 
‘Somer with ad confident about the venue age tentang 
Stow inan open i park—and he ben able wo ses the competence 








ft succes, They have watched antencs gro, expe sd lange 
in compion. They have espernented with oryeling tags, a 
{ng whi Kins of tore che the mont engaged pons They ae all 
sre that performing in age ems in downto cy park ders de 
‘analy ft the earl content of oeeling in ther Ora home, 
ba they accommasie tl unc, weghing the seemingly decom 
‘extualzed sting apn he oppor wo speak to recep ines, 
‘Wheres vising performers srctimes bing tarts ad pea ai 
‘encesin Engl ater than working though an arc 

fame apa wa impressely evden ring the immer of 
1994, when organize were eed to move the nie stl indoor on 
the sco daa ent win ripped through thew, topping wound 
‘egulpmencand tearing tents Being elated aro toa 3 foal age 
she nen ule Yukon Arts Cente wih fr wate ofthe ae Bing, 
Sound stem, pd ope sting for seteral hundred people dl ti 
Ibi the pefaomers and elem arsed om ring sores mucha the 
smight have ia tens The only natealediference war tha audience 
‘embers who ualy mone canal fom fot 0 rene wer ore ky 0 
‘emai sested politely fom the began to theca of exc portance 

Indgenour trtlig anes elatonhip between speaker andi 
toe A lator mes Ionlgeble by betiag waesine Slings 
ofscoce and may mall ve, tere, asso dierent meanings 
‘rds each beating One derma fing performers thi eal that 
Fredominanly urban audiences bave Hoe fairy with indigenous 
arse see. Even when storie ae tod in Engh, tener sing 
"hem for the fst ne ofen have ret iily undentanding them 2 
‘more tan s superfalleel, Yer ny vistors ae stening te eva 
precsely to expenence sutbentciy,”eultaldinanene,” altura 
Presenation” and eo fen fr wich ewages even when they ae and 
{o undenand. With tno iadigenow parcpans sending cach yer, 
estore can sometimes work on fw lees. On one ad they re 
‘ene the nations ofa diene nee ney to notice ables 
ofthe mores and song; on the oer memes fam thir om com. 

















tues have ear dhe stores before, ar preset 2 kegel aed 
til tener, an ae atentive to mance. Thi ably to axe dl 
tenes epelly apparent wh songs ar ung in idhgenon ln 
tages, and some teers her levels of amor oF pathow ope to 








‘other. I becomes more shay focused when a pefomer pully 
‘Siew iees conte within sor her oon community burn exly 


Four sorter pertorming in 1993 and 194 illsrate hen ways 
messages are preseated and ccd ATlingc ke established leks 
toree lni seoys eel crite bern A Tethenepelking cpl 
made connections betes tl son ab pst vets, A Ila Tt 
tld nked and with clan ioe ta ae has recerly published seat 
Ihbontion with inguiseAndan ele fon the Fase Non cosponsoing 
mening the ore ema ofindigeaous people om the te where the 
‘toning fl was being el he fi tre performance met an 
‘enli expecttion of bro andleces even when we might na lly 
Undersand the conten, the fut illus the proce of conta ad 
Festance inherent tn any fetal be lnabty offal onanzes to 
‘rane Uy tidy egulations, Calley, the four performances sped to 


\Connesionsbeween soy, bjs, an nd were pou by Austin Ham 
‘mond, senior deo the Laas Tit dan, who spoke atthe esa 
fn 37 Tone 1993. righty to ear ofage, he had rated by a slnost 
to fnded ic om hs conta ore in Hace, Aka, Accompanied 
by the Thing theater group he funded and inact, Nat Kah een 
teed the ne tent ose a audience of eral unde people, Ft 
he enblnne the elernce of his oy fora Yon audence by sting 
hye ha led 30 i, by reminding stents of the long-standing 
‘eng lations and Nn es binding cosa lng sp interior At 
Pskas peoples, pd by saming iowa csicatory bres and ses 
Heth ase is stants to ving forward a banner copper ed 
and Chill lanket Both bad originally Helonged to it ancestor 
uanwaa, a Chill ctie feed to 4 “ibout sy year ok" when 
Are! Krnse met him in 18852" The name Deans, whch pased 


























Donets Chit te Cans Bees tn oe Neng con 
Intapelan wenn xe caper et Danae cpp 
{lea ny n,n ol ed Doe wh ta 
"Neu infng Dino Chia robe epg the an 
{he Ue when it bn coc nd one dapper! ne mae De 
Geely pancocloe smn whos impr worn tee Se 
(Be Unig eciel  ccacail es baat, sana 
amin Hammond wa 

















fl spake, ap hae steed 





ould undentand tat he wan etaihing val sking cee 
‘her ari beencen hae objets and tens of mater eared by 
this mil incorportion of story, val engey and lagi language 





fetenat when Aun Hnond unepeedly became nd id one 
Petemunce isd tang mn ec melas an 
Re clo hi Hamond i, Rh an Non Date wee 
ceoveed in wing Coppin of Tlingit el andthe scrant of hs 
<toat anwar ef an pope ced se Tg 
eiwrs conus al deo of Mag vcd tae 
‘ont i, es roy to the ong ned ange propery ove 








ty the clan—songs, ore, are designs, peo atc, add 
Daanawaik hi an robe ate among the mow important Eka 
son and the sokeje limon ce a eplated o al, grave marker, 








ough to the fal encpslates se itor of the Baas it clan and 
‘Sandel by Tlingt people ob fiber Sod a ang the Ch 
Tac River fom Sockeye Pint on Chikoot Lake othe Beach slong Latak 
Tales and fr the lin to Me. Ripinn ns 298 es ed 
Shon nc ade to cs conor ond mesh, sin wore tit 
robe and sated To done who cone ating, Wheres your bison” 1 

‘Daring the 198, Asta Hammond reset pblc hangs on such 
loess Native sing righ clear cating tChiloot Lake, and commer. 
fil development ial den Hains, Alka, Cena obs sere 
to retin can one nds bs Been 2 concer to dernonstat cn on 
Croipin the bree of paper sed andes Key eth projet fetal 
transition in which nema 0 deeply ive the paradox hat paper 
tro ia an to ling aditon 8 clan owner ic aes to Wests 
Inv Ausia Hammon’ nal pue perlrmance wi a power sate: 
‘ment ofthe elaton terme terial tnd marti tao, but as 
{sa surement soot landowner, pint wl ern oe cons 
rg thee her eros, 








Connections besnsen sy sod place were Famed erent by Rody 
tnd Bese Blckjpck fom the cent Yukon Teo. AS Tushone bn 
tage tar a the scoot oti communi, they have gow cont 
Fee with publi pertormance, salto ances aia with thet 
Sovie and cmpeten to appt retlions of martes “exenone 
cs" Listeners rowing pin homes were they beat thse tors eat 
arate flames nd ome tn ecg ow inva sorte expe 
‘ment wih themes t elect on thir me fe experiences” On 26 Jane 
‘poate ila een die indoor song winds, the Blick 
jaca were among the ist to pe inthe Yokon As Centre amie 
inc feral ured people, so iar with her nara ad 
‘thr etn the forthe rine 

Rosy Bleck began than exept fom a or cle tang the 
dimes of wo brother tansormen who mde the word sae Foe 
thaman baton athe begining of me Recognizing tht many i 
{coer would nor know tha hs aratve within larger cc felted 
Soniye shied to's shorter slécontned one about Mortain Man, 
‘who babi seieranean wo, qupping and es thas wy we 














should hive mibwartice sgh!” The reference to this cononesi and 
‘lane ioe was smedaely apparent fo eveone inthe ane, chen 
‘howe who might not fallow mee sae art ofthe sory. More expe 
nce tent may ave noticed tha he ei thi stay aren than 
male storytlers do: women rpc emphasa te ineligence and com 
pence of Mountain Man's wife" wheres Me. Blackck inks Mourtala 
Sta the protagonist, lgaing the wie to a anor rol, He concluded 
vith shot ry about Canprobber and his wife hat may have alarmed 
those members ofhiasience paying clase attention, bec earresa 
Imunker-eie fn which the nba hil is wi, whom he spect of 
Tetra and hen hls hime when he eae is enor The edting of 











strand lens ors arate todo chikdren ea convention tasers 
culo sme indigenous Athapasn storys 

He then ntoduced hs wl, Bee Bape, who sng four song i 
the Ttchone nage each peng tise personal connections be 
tween poole, sexton, and plac. Sach snge commemorate peo ex 
povences and ar remembered and sang jes ater, with he contre aye 
Foregrounded: wi "nade" the wag anon what oan, where 
ompored, when twa ing, nd what he song bean 0 composer, 
Rey apne the oats for ach wong in Engh then Biel ane 
ated Key pgs, 

The in, esd, wa “hr dats ong” abr the lonclnes of pre 
tion rm his fen arn Mis, acc’ er had an jo a 
Tieman ona serboat ane ping ahd spent the mime "up sx Mayo. 
‘When hese align suture, be ele ow mich emis ik 
ifs he compone a wog tober. “The levee iling down without 
Sreiag my wife yeu” Rody manted, and then Rewie sang in clean 
Foret ice entree second sng hergrandessg™ 
Taresell to woman fiend, This grander ad evel upriver to 
{Lake Laberge, Me Bice ephine, ang "Tere were lots of good 
Teking gi a Lake Faberge: When he care back up oth, be sng tht 








song oe" A thin song bed was “her grandma song about ip 
from Lite Sanon village (Tanita Ch Duh) ote Pel River dar 
ing the dangers ine afc sping bred when vers ate awellen. "One 
tach fom Lite Son went to ely River a a about drowned in 
‘hive. wager eu, When they got ome, he ewes were 
‘ring to gow w they ig song thve ets, Ife [ha] dened 
1 ely Riese would never scenes gain’ 





Adhapasan tations of stteling der mately fom Tngt ma 
raves ke Antin Hammonds The sores Roxy acc tld and 
the songs Besoe Rackjcksang ae nt can property, But they coatey 
tn iemoatnt cect 09 phos His ont sell rial rl 

tons between human and ochuman word; her songs comsey the expe 

Fences of dt, long ago people” transported open toh 
thc songs. Bor lee falar wt de pete, och signal co 

ection fo plac Rody's store reeling ew people ee to bein 
the Yoho ache begining of tie, Bes’ songs commemorating deep 
‘onnections with lace and he soar pray af veces tha on 

tue wo be head the reset 


A thin sere conection between try and place was poe by lia 
spoke 0a 26 Tune 1994, following Roy and Besie Backjack, and told 
Store about the org of indieape fester onthe Tak Rie an how 
those tows coed her ne clan with thse pcs. Bor a 1935 
‘heh rece completed a ingulbonk recoding Yeni can sory 
in Ting and oglsh, prepared during ee year clarion with 
nga fe Lee” 

Phang her acount actly tht dyn erms of wh children ther 
than ber aiens) ned o ow, te potted eo oars oe which she 
takes glance th nd, heres he lan. She began, Ts how T 
show ia ie 1 know” inhing hem wt he auc a earer 
to avoid opelycalengig the competence of bet listeners. Tis ive 
ous people ae amignd the vle of hdr, oeedingetlage, i worth 

"The name Taki, she sspored, comes from the wound geese make 
then they rat atthe mouth ofthe Taka Bier ding thi anton Arc 
‘gration To glans ce bated atthe mouth ofthe Tak Roe The 
Sooner decapitated his rl hong the loser head sco he er, 
hee renin « mountain knows Lk Shit abd is beat 
td windpipe io the river, where each became anand” She spoke 
‘out Ta Gis, which peso sry, ming an impassable ba 
er acrom the ter During one sige, Ting people St covered 











igh ling om the las when they le stone ade and and 
votes rsponing to ther eis of den. She recente Yank clan 
‘rg adr, ling bow people eee on tha er, paying te 
‘pes aetion to the lice and rain how ber cum er 0 
tndersood laces tobe enn igs, ned oe the Tak Glace, 
“We done want wovble. We wan 0 go [vel] back and ort [onthe 
sre 

"She emphasized her need to reconfim, through her wont, Yael 
chairs the Taka Riv "Tm lad to ee everyone undead under: 
Stands every word we sy, When Ise they dots beevey Uhak they 
shot Bk my dad ke my separ. Now it my cm 
‘The Ta Rr es mya 1 ay ayehng ba he eae” Ging 
onthe lignes ae thet what she was saying might be comes by oh 
{rmse conned "The new geetton thi we want cm Tak, but 
tre don't Went want people epee the od generation, Kes not 
that want otk Tak River and pki rend” 

‘Aeshe spoke that dy, she comeyed the impesion of quit, gions 
elder pain resountnguncontonelHirory at way of bier 
Saring ber clan's connecion to pla, eelng these wed by Astin 
Hiamondayear caer, The comple ofherspecch bessine more pra 
artwo week tern July, when she addeseda group of Ting ees 
"enong whom Tate cime are contented a Brook Broo, anety 
miles south of Whtchore. There she began by acknowledging tat sbe 
‘ed lenge about bright prepare er book. “Deope ay Twrote 
that book became I want fo make name fr opel Tats ot eT id 
‘to I could ll them ur itor” Bua he eo er Ynys tory, 
this tine seating in Ting uated ito Engl fr the beac of 
unger people Bcime sew tit her aden ocladed many wo 
Ippo competing venom of can hatory, ne that challenges specific 
‘yeti Sach cme ate not snp part ofp itory = they con 
ine to play + rca oe comteperaty pis because each Yeon 
has npletons for te implementation of nd ce agreement Re 
ering cantor does not ze the itt ae awe ight 
Srvc onthe contrary ie genres fh debates about conictng 2nd 

Ate Song Festi wit is mixed audience, such controvery 
vested tM Nyman ated again tht her eiary purpose in eling 
flan histori bequeath dhs gaye descendants in ator they ean 
tndertand ley Ar he pase i hes bo 






































Soper 4 fourth example dep easly fom the iret sory 
teling sles dscosed abore Tn 1494 the Koala Dat Fest Nat, 
‘shox tei l within the munity of Witehore, volusered 
to cenpoaor the Stoning Festival. Pram the perspective the eal 
‘fers unteed ground to pubic cllnge the formal Yukon land eins 
epointion pros. They encouraged thi elder to speak abou thee 
emis of the wateriont, oa inthe downtown city center? 

‘was Joe Sea longterm resident of Whithore ad an atte observer 
from al cco of the community. Mrs. Saf sed er ptfomance tne 
wateions heen 1915 ante mi-r96e, Se began by sating where 
her ft Whichorse hone bal on ey lose othe presents of the 
inthe archives” (an on pronouncement rm an ler in Ber xen) 
‘enc lk about how indigenous people living on the waecfion had bec 
“enton of refering wo “Fiat Nations” —and then read om docuents 
atthac ey some ° 





Ati on 14 October 1915, by Indian age, John Hawke. She read 


compcy wih Inspector Bl ofthe neat (Ropat Newer Mounted ace] 

















“The vecond document eon the respons rom the loa emnpape, 
‘he Whtelone Ser neck ater, remeding the by pow unconoae 














‘The thin document, eminding alee tha thi ws no mace pide 
tothe Whtchone mayor on 14 Fey 1963 























“The tone of her prsetton was clear, dati, an wncompromsng 
these nal ad ce ere ly, nd ir ends, “Wat we ae 
weir sae, bo we done ike 0 be stepped on ”Akthough the 
Selene cesponse war tpl ple following her peomance, people 
‘ould veread expesting diconfor ven hostility they The 





lear coments of sever vstor | spoke casually With ace was tht 
pr” hao place a oryeing fal 





What wate are cote fr Ms Sets commen They emerge 
‘tom dacs sng eben of he Kwan Dan Fist Nation abot 
lin chimed gang neotion wih he el gener A 
‘howe fulonvde Ld Can S-Gocrmen Agoemeaa ere 
‘ly npc ysutmer 994 wating tan by te remene 
(Cama thane remem ree nil communis 0 
{neh der tcl an rey whee segs Ace 
{ors etalon four aden Ret Nato ad comple oe 
‘Si cgotiton ha i slow hem to posed wi he iene 
pn the eng wee were sl peping to 50 Cis made 
By ascent Fine Nations icy cnetip orcng commen 
‘lepeon with one meter Kan Dab spt 8 
Ban commune tects paca ddratiage bere 
tet indy might eer are ec ced by eo 
tal unc and ntl nes wa bent tr ting 
Gowrsmembep for rouphow the akon, ng he lo 
tein conuteney than some ter Hint Neon Now ht a ea 
serene fa brn completed rgency or goverment ede 
Sins wth ind commits rca Ron De ee 
ter he peed conc aoc ofthe a cop ct es 
tay rete fw pony Mix Sal comments oars ema 
Pars tht ar ging anon Yon comnnin, 

“The Klin an tcc arte i once bt schied intend 
fier soi + der megs tht he ant proce doer ot 
tu Seryoor the Glovng dye vere ed ale a 
‘foogh oo mecnly appring te poston, exe resentation 
Koutin Dan member dba the date to worrene ce Aco 
ins lol noape shoved ci Bg dae othe Soren 
Fonilty amore upon Come on wl eid" ef Sa 
tmenge war eo dire fon te or bg eoneting eps 
iat by Aun Hammond, Rody snd ese Bic, and Ebbets 
Nima eee cent win Grama pace and bens 
Solan shed preps of many mudince meee ab che ad of 
“erling appropri asc 


Questions about the itty of worteling have inigued sens of 
than behavior fr generations, st thy anne sal acon fom the 











Artic he South Pace tm the 19305 19406 and 908, wth some 
trench, Has, Renji, ant Inns independendy insgined the power 
‘fort adn to desabiie commonseve categorie, to promote nen 
hnfonational way of secralaing hegemuoni concep to eNcOuTgE 
“Taloguc rae haa monologue, Dring om esa and medal texts 
they wee concerned primarily wit what they saw as he mining 
poner of odoin uma ali. But 2 the endo the ewesith 
Ear theres gromingeidence tat ray emis a ower fr in 
the work rl thats consequence open to vesigason. In hemi 
{yoo sock wanes reverie around the word following the exe 
lon of Nigerian wie and atv Ken Sao: we wee reminded 
Feo deci threatening soca reine al So the spoken won of 
atin, wth hic enegctiapreition ofthe destbiiing posses 
Taran ste, Anyadequnte reading of contemporary ule, his i 











‘ered an endrsaing of how aly peopl ave sed ol com 
nation aegis oss aay ower. Ba fete point Wa 
asian pest cult an his age ee nceasingh authoritarian Swit 
ste whee ed He drew ht cxampls fom bow mee French 
Femant wel sla humor cle autor ough 
fabs yet he neve in any of nated wring, duet discuss od 
everday, cnternpray fl trying 
' dccte Iner, Wier Bnjanin groped wath sir oes engling 
rope ding the eth year of Hie acerancy. He ned she isi 
that len party to the diminishing rl ofthe eorter. As communic 
comes rages 











tions echaology poise, he argued nfo 
te detache om the ora pwopica oidace we thik foot 
fips and might once even hve clled winds. The powee of marae 








‘dame and pret experience with mor coment. Stonteling, in his 
ion ope ended rather than dat lowing tener to dw ine 
eden concisions, Mea oryeler recounted eens without i 
Ping inrpctation, andthe pace had eal important conse 
oem forthe at of teling andthe ar of istening, BY he very ae of 
"ing en rape ow thi ening wey eng 








Stores at steers tomes eve rhc theo ul over 
hatte heat and to ears wethingnew eac e, rviing aw 





teri for developing philosophy Onc iterate oryeing i epee 
by mechanical communion, he lege, human experience Becomes 

‘Weta rm Canada, Harl Ini roped that Arctic ad basic 
regions provide a val template forthe modemst tendency to con 
Cepesalze snc a pally nl oat mechanically segment an ines 
‘Colonia projects he obere nore forward by devng snd ening 
Categories abject abject, ene that enoarge the a 
nexation oes nd the subjugation of omer inhabitants Grad 
aly thane a the enter monopize what comes tobe const ton 
“4coure and marine the who speak i dierent om. Lai 
mired the rectal character of rl tain al recogni po 
‘eal lance pat with tempor concepts by rencng an ape 
on forthe portance of ease nein human fan Oration 
emis continues ohn by acti reaerpeting events and 
{is icpuing scl onatrecone tothe oe eosin of tat 
She Ie feliy allows gill styler eo apes gen arate to 
‘ke save of + coniing station, ke Benjamin, Innis belived that 
‘aly ansmited nares deel i tee hearers pac 10 te, 
(ecrioating sil in an age of eer apentng information 

The concept of sonyteling a communcaton-bed sil action ses 
parc germane in the contemporary Yukon. Ding a gencrion of 
Fad chins egocons indigenous Yon have become ncemngy 
‘eet iteration penpertes on te pola sugges, The global 
sage on which thr setlmen snow ralated acm vey iret om 
the village meetings that ed slo, steady conser ung ding the 
cay 19701 Since then, opportunites wo attend intematonsl workshop 
onferences, and meeting ave alowed then to compat experiences th 
ter indigenous peoples an w bing back narrates abo Wha they 
have lead. Simultaneous, the Lge word ha Bosom increasing 
sare of neers people If the Bt wave of etiss or Arctic ad 
bart eto as generated y demands or reer, ol, 
eas, ydrocec power ~ the ecoad focus on ae 
‘he soil and esgic tn sted by cal entation pede, But 
Ineren qroupecomeshed in tee debatcem unable to dee nam 
‘uous model to eshte sompeting ibn demands fo hye 
power, roqutement of tudes, onde pooper chins 
{orig ofslideermination Wah inressig amber of ulate va 
thls the warsation proves gr confontationa 

Give he ange of ongoing pc desisone eng made about ort 
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land cans, lal goverment, indo expan, and mitarztion of 
the Acc the mse of how dcpsons of ealure walt aos cura 
inlibenl democrces is demonsrating ante cular Yeti reset 
ew probes fr indgenows ppl the ager word nents 
igen oie, expecting al eons ra one communi toy the sane 
thing The sakes fr eflesvetarltion often by dene perorer for 
heerogeeoos audiences become higher in a word wee cure 4 
‘make of sthcticy i pola ngeitions and where config ok 
{model of elute operate simulancon, A steeotype le ting ike 4 
‘banc yl esl ed athe mime onic seem a apo 
te lost investigate publ, ntecuuraltapsetions Frm of 
Polling Benjamin and Ii, mode foc aon fregrounng 
communists makes aes ena to perfomance, pareaing 
Inserting meaning on what they see an hear Contemporry ses of 
‘tural perfomance oo often bit the role of abences ein he 
porer ofthe pecato” gas to rasorm prone ito vicina ab 
Jest, or iphing that aden are tne to dupes inven 
tions and incapble of understanding what they secs Performer a hit 





dlsement of Fit Nation cine ey and pear are aware that 
Sener tthe festa he ose hering bind cms, inca bos di 
Tanta local spe nd ern 

Minimal formers ath tel mt ares francs. Bit 
there intaiona tors, monty indgenow ucts om other orth 
En counses who cons to meetYukone nto erpare ero pl 
isan atic experience Second, our visting te Vakon fr the 
Sener ste acd the felt expeience am een ha seme to 
‘py fc eure Thi re non Native Yon, some who Roow pe. 
‘mis peneely ad curs woe Crp f cipmonn People 
‘ome lagely troop che rhetoric of and ls egos ha has 
‘dominated fel iateactons between Natives and nemcomer for more 
‘han evo decades, Fourth indigenous Yuhones come appre ad 





‘tal acne o appl flan eco compare ca ois with 
those tol by vistors and to eae tempat of Yukon soryeing on 
‘Sis very ited dicey, 

“The contemporary explosion of carl Fests as ideological 
fight capstan of pagal inttion or see experience, 





otal fr lo pial an seth forse tron, pce eter 
Tomes. Identities, Feeds noe, are cave oun in sh 
but ina word ateny defined Dewiteubtantal agreement sor ber 

ing pepectives on controversies die fom hose acted athe 
than rough intermedi ances hor demonstrate peeence 
Toe varying chic of ec. In he 1970, the rol of PokerPro 
sa uly eimed by plc! activ vce kn sch negations 
‘he Macken Vile Pipeline nguyen Canad, Sa ro 

‘ers rounding the Kautoksin-Alo dam in aorthern Neeway ee 

‘ment of Ala ld elamsn the ice oo development, ab the To 

[ation of Home Rule in Greenland But the paradigm thar indigenous 
peoples should pony ther ovm cles ores wor his soe to 
Prominence witha a proneunced pba idealogeal silt 0 comeratie 
Value Tacesingy tx Nae ars who ae now nied to speak to 
‘on Native audiences, oni, indigenous people se once aan in 

dete by annie podction,rovsng the lepcy sche tthe out 
by objecting clture trough jes, phoropa,and ethnographic 
fla. Curestly we are moe ly to her ingens poli lees 
decribed in the popula ress out of ouch” whl ual artis, wt. 

apd nore eel when they del wih environ thee) 
fre iene at proving mre “suentc” prjetons of indigenous 
‘cic, When people undersand Ausin Hammond, Bese Blak, and 
Elizabeth Nyman as pectrming athens indigenous ari radon sd 
JenieSer ar alg about pot, thit incipton of meaning ome 
From adienes ther da Fm pre. 

The nye whose work is cle mike lee hat they do 
not nee peak with on ce, ht they do not cose theses 
Wick and tha thar radon thigh acne mobinin ecu 
transactions ae nec imened exp oi clr wndentandings te 
alvay crease reterpeted, They ect pei in connecting ge 
ives cones, They ao conoest ats in way that atin 
‘ight sees undermining conventional nderandings, In int. 
{ng tempor dncowion lato dacison of plas, nd Benjamin pro 

Aunin Hammond las ater care with marie vo strate hat 
sa ace copper sil, «her ob, ard «ory ae all dot wo an 
‘dence members were ved to sce common real srl pred 
‘Eom the worl by lan metopian mens anspor css 
‘year fom cou Tage homes to illastate the wo of «nara in 
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tne manne of Beam’ storyteller. Thi chalege the aie museum 
paradigm tha objects ae primary and word lative. Spectator aie 
Ith the Ting cams nepottonsdarng hi tenure can ede eng 
Sie that Mi, Hammond’ story documents the alleaton of aan 
‘Sn ands bythe Presbyterian Chore ia he ate inte centr by 
‘owerent a the ely tenth cetury, and by res companies a 
the r990s 

Bente and Kody Blackjack fae heir resentation wth reference to 
eoeslgy an place The tno rm Rody’ tre to Bess Songs 
dencore lon idea that sound bsed pdm can coneibut % 
Cultural yemembrance* Ms Black's song ance sory to and sa 
nak place cena ober undentaning ofthe conestons betwen pres 
fn and passe mape event he ier ake, and ras connewing 
the teresa which abe er paren, abd her grandparents save 

"Eliabsth Nyman oss geographical fstaresto map fly and dase 
ones ta she exe and ow tanner aplaed by 
Some, contested boxes, abl opaque to most members of er aude. 
Herston. told tine dane audencer reader fhe ook, iene 
athe Stonteling Feil, and elders a thir oo mets vo weeks 
leer ilrates Renji pine tat arate ames “Tc” ier. 
lyr deen uence 

Temi Scarf sea o win more dic access langage, bat se 
inverts conventional cteores- making tomance of torn in 
2 tat Baka wonld surely carafe — posing archi re: 
‘earch athe wourc of aa elders ethnographic auton, by riding 
that “Tint Nations were dened ow hng ago akan and By 
Challenging ous preconceptions about oryeling ith her ha ing 

‘Using sri, regi, placenames, and song, cach prone signals 
tne imporance ofl an ips atachnent pois for memos Fo 
lenin Ini, we ce how annem of testi, eration of miners, 
te layer of taresuca adnan have exerted presses both of 
linda on longstanding sons soca wih kh. Geelog, 
place, andthe ceremonial bjs sacited ath both Become Fal pois 
ly wbich cultural memory reste less bureaucracy. Land hs ben x 
‘alto ongring pli dacuons nthe Yukon for mor tan two decades, 
‘ut soncpon of pice conveyed in these pecformancc ier om the 
reste legal ngage in noch they ave atu in Tegisson now 
oma Bill 6-39 abd Bile 

















A story nom el inthe Yukon describes ow a iso inte wpe 
rma scool castoom inthe ery +9904 ane cilten wha hey oped 
{odo when thy sed shoo, One youngater waved his and ents 
{sce His octpational chose? "Aland his negotiate” Although 
coal tl to laut the neti acompaning»geerason of Repo 
tons, theory hata more opine ie. The Unveil Agreement 
isin ao way» ie bounded cuion and is more ke the uated ed 
tfashble projec Harold Innis ence ered wo “te breath ofa 
fal i" As the hard work of inplementng Int cms setlements 
ontives, daly exchange of rein very conversation allows hose 
Inhofe mangled by the pose to dare commoners une 
ndings ot jt how “eed ach ween ae Sites He the Yoko 
Stortling Fetal poadeloasons fr engaged capone to dierent 
penectines and operons oinveigate ew loa ended and 
ful aton are mediated by dalogue, We cinnot Snow the outcomes of 
‘ct sanctions, orca we expect them obey, ba we can ea 2 
(peat define take ery She scl agency of he parent 








Epilogue 


Anyone ile ia long-term ethnographic resech confons the ony 
tat mock condi ding one prin, within one ct of giles, ll 
Tneviably be ented deen 4 generton ler, Ednograph re 
‘cash an nective bse nd a humbing oa. Abstadens, We be 
owing vr it, lite hl to the tore we are oda ea 308 
“hough tit communes cerwhere are dene and comer ad hat 
Stoned by ane eran or an eto of the commniy may seem ae 
forvonghesdod a oter fae athe time they ae a hen eotbly 
stentme in the tre We aa earn tat ancropoloialnaratves we 
hve are share the same charters. The there penpetes 
that nat one generation ofachols are equ einertete By the 
ext athe dead and of hitoy 

The energetic thes ipring cosmunity-bsed on hinory projets in 
the Yukon Teitory during the royor and aH wat tat gener a8, 
tl, ty nd loa sadaeace the ways people think and tk about 
thew eperiencer. Callaborve project seamed fe ualimited oppor 
‘nites for dacunenting sich iste of remembered hry. cle 
inogphies writen ding the 19408 and 19505 wih les ike The 
Tana Indians ot The Kat Indians seeped oes any oe ofan 
agency an were olen wirecogriabe to members ofthe communities 
‘whee they were st ou optima bjt mast show the completes 
‘Flite ne! daring the trblen decades ofthe ea event Cem 
‘Ouradreray was posta, and our goa ws documenting mii 
‘Ande elder torytelles worked wih cern taught met thik about 
‘hve resin more complex ways tha had imagine In academic sco 
lip daring te same period cops in the ty veal a died 
Hom ext o perormance, fn Hew of ably toward ack of core, 








from concepts foeins to appsiton of vty fom per hie 
tor toil examination ofhicrachies of parative, But chain theo 
rete questions ed stropologiss to partular conchsions about oi 
ontacion at abou the ie tht indigenous organiaions began to 
Tecoptize the state vale of wing ssh concept at “ron” 
“houndedac aa faework 0 preset thei cane calles sighs 
and dtincve identity. oar 19708 i of eae anthropelon eh 
{red on scone ron of bjs rth, emerging petreees 
for devonsrction may now be viewed five or ee har to 
Indigenous peopl” stage, As diipines ike ancroplogy ab his 
tory become more comfrale wih ies abou scl copamcton ofthe 
rut we may dappsint aes who are aking iret qesons ed 
Secing for cleser epstions of tory snore consistent with notion of 
‘ijetty than wth the appre eiclBarrennea of podem rel 
tinsn.Incessngh indigenous communis facing kept rege 
"uhoreate vento oliecanaries we ped fo mate proba. I 
the und discourse reed or pli mobilaton sometimes ede 














| ocsmentaic voice, whet ae the posible eencconeofinigenos par 
igs with schol theory atte endo the went eat 
‘Nuts rus connect aac etre materi on 
Aon of people's daly Ss, leading a decons que diferent rom 
‘modern rela, In this book I hive spoken of marae 2 Hal, 
tanlxmatv, and inerajetne, and as sated In proce and per. 
Keemance, Buc | aevethle ear ad undertand thee storie being 
told thowphaly and prponelh being grounded in every iy 





2 having pot Sommequenes, Anthropology has emerged Eom ¢ 
cade ofl stn le confident about fhe nd cont 
trot cla, but aac that trnghou he woe Boundaies fealute, 
face, gender ls and region are deen ever moe Bmly postions to 
‘peak fom whether o amet diferent rath cane to deny umanty 
{o thos who seem uni Verna Sok, fo stance, shows how i 
pars of Europe the mirage of iran ang aclu Banden 
Ein becomes consited in lol pit arena with fie, fem, and 
remingy“nateized” boundaries’ Arthropelogy’s eet of ane 
ing bow wanation occas arn och Gouna at never seemed ote 
or ovo decade in he Yukon sch satan has ceed on crf 
ing rlatons ence past and present an their conempay cls 
Ray Fogston coined the tr “eptoming™ to carcesie dramatic 
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et it em cmp iret en mit ny yin 
iemorannbol stem cipal cece mike ney 
‘Rm gld in Age ge bong ote yom 
‘etn Tan hiner, pape of compre nl chi eo 
(Sate mri ety gp srg nce prover it le 
Slutty ar ncaa ey ean come Boh 
‘ind oc ce iy roctng rl ngs icons 
Siren ingen gist cane ph ca of are 
Unt cin tone of ae et pal fa sen 
Corre onan Aga ving eta aon adc non 
Sata lin eeepc earn reseed Eracer 
‘ay, Ln din wor notated a th oping ofl oe 
Th oa rn dy Chi on Bow ss menos 
‘ithe Cann gvcmen ge sewer te yo the 
Fsceng tne shred tes fs pneton onic ees 
Firth el eegnios sb war epi ec ela 
Soci cence ya neon net emery. 

Modes ageentam racked beter nds petra 
‘inna nd he Cann germ colr aso fd 
toe cad comindealy poem pia cn prenens fomed 
spiel came ogee Wh if cy sb al 
iexingan an ait omer hy ae So ose nec sof 
Stang ce comttinn ben purl compre nd 
asi Thief census seman of Fc 
Riso prte! ky nd vo er eo eon at creo 
tnd ctw neti Atoug hoses of he elon 
Seninend eh ree ch pein tre ae of cca 
‘icp hae ety arg he comes cs Pn 
‘aco hry an cree dpc ine akon Cone fear 
‘ron ies ad, ces nea coc 

Tr te ce np of ated ose in coord 
bak Catia om wee nl ingame pe 
uate Forman gt Gnd elo peda | 
ab overuse" om stm bese of leer 
Geen ond antennal, Caius 
‘raph dite te oy of Neve non incor 
1 Sent Inion won by whch be Aman Wat ar won. Our 
ci, dove Ger ates i ear oie 
‘Ses of edna snd Belen ei, Pars denon 














Jo the lg coon cure ie rprodaced in ech generation 
Livough commoners ambols tht donate publ presentations oo 
alent. Azalying writen text mana exhibits, land eas ons, 
an publ eval she contend tha he material cosegiencs of those 
ris can esx i the egy of nega power elton neq in 
these communis cannot be explained fut by ecm or by economic, 
She args ei maitind ad reprodced thraoghmaniplason a 
Tub and bythe power o contol representations that allows one sero 
svi (stder who define tense ar “pioncer”) to cotol ei 
Tes athe pu ides of eer (whom they cece amp at 

Tndians”)thont the ng This proces reinforced i tke or 
tanted public epescnaions 0 eit event (He a god i 3 
Fond ime setkment) wo api and to projet Se commis 
‘eaonship tthe lrgec werd” 

“The martes dca in ths ook work to dewabie eptomizing 
saves and adres lil audiences, ome loa ai wie gba 
‘One comequence of having two decade of land clsns negotiations be 
‘hiner than sea ny be ain cl understanding abot how 
interpton the pat serve scl ends and hw rave ae tory 
‘iposly shige one another. Indignow Yakoa sorter ae exper 
meting, thy hae aye done, ith hiting sel and poll con 
texts, Ino doing, they engage song tadion of marae Sees or 
trating ste yb se eanings, Anges Snes mera tl 
ing ote adver of Kaa gb, Asie Ned's account of te Man 
Who Stayed with Canboo, ad Kisy Smiths cating of Dakood and 
‘Nut! all demonsrate how a mer tryeler ci make centro 
feance demote how a wor an peace bath vexing ie nd com 
{monteae categories by promig sarge coer 

Tn the wake ofan! chime negsions nthe Yon, there hasbeen a 
‘iru expen of commu Bed lor projec Te Yon 
‘cmstional Storeng Festal projects an increasing Fist Nasons prs 
‘Shee, Loclypeacd ly ad te ae ting write nd permed by 
Shoviial wes and acto, Indigo Yoners wid tang in an 
td they pie signiean empha onthe rl ofc tad *The peo 
ens whereby young people take on, reembody or reicorprate sais 
tlrng sce hearings over he course of tke ve, ekg them thei 
‘nn tone that hg eed wring Du tht may be ese yw 











ing im, nd other atic production when ers are no longer a 
te the soir theme, The efforts ofa new generation of acs 2 





ol coos wil corinic forse important qsestons about cus 
Th antropoloy atin any othe fxm of orl, theory ree 
| [wen predctcrmines answers. The work we doi rounded in alk i 








‘choles, a» Greg Sut remings un ae interpion and isk, Ack 
emic too eft ane the experiences of ters with elerence fc 
‘ny norms Yet ules me put ounce in inreractv unto where we 
fre capo and ere, wher thee norms ae terapted ad cat 
Tenge, we an never ecogize the nations of our own depos. Tt 
i hee doc that are mont productive, beets ey presets oes 
‘becoming overconfident shout cur own interpretation. 
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Preface 


low do scholars see beyond the norms they use to frame the experiences oF thers 
ules those notms are interrupted and exposed so that scholat are vulnerable, see 
ing what they believe as posibly wong, o atleast imited? 

Greg Saris, Kicing Sng Women Ale 





Wael, Ihave no money to leave to my grandchildren, My stories are my wealth 
Angela Sidney, Tagish, Maze 1974 


During the past two decades, I have spent considerable time thinking 
about stories and about how their meanings shift as tellers address different 
audiences, situations, and historical contexts. From the early 19708 until 
1.984, | lived in the Yukon ‘Territory and had the good fortune to work 
closely with elders engaged in the project of recording their life stores. 
‘They and ther families wanted to see accounts written in their own words 
describing memories and experiences spanning almost a century. Ongoing 
discussions about hw these words should be recorded, transcribed, and 
circulated were central to the procedures we followed in trying to develop 
shared ethnographic authority 

‘Thea, in the mid-rofos, I retuened to the university asa student after 
fifteen years’ absence, hoping to learn more about how varieties of know! 
edge passed on in oral narrative are enlarging scholarly understanding in 
anthropology and history. There I encountered literature from Afvica, Eu 
rope, North and South America, New Zealand, Australia, Asia, and the 
South Pacific addressing questions similar to those absorbing us in the Yu 
kon: questions about oral tradition’s potential for translating distinctive 
cultural meanings to diverse audiences. Both these educational processes ~ 
in northern communities and in southern libraries— provided me with 

















more questions than answers about the social lives of stories told both in 
‘everyday conversation and in scholatly writing. Two aphorisms seem for 
‘me fo sum up this quandary: Mikhail Baklwin’s observation that “every 
thing means” tempered by Edward Sapie’s reminder thar “all systems 
leak"! 

This book builds on collaborative work undertaken with three Yukon 
elders between 1974 and the late 1980s. Their orally narrated life stories 
told during those years appeared originally in six booklets we produced for 
distribution in Yukon communities and subsequently in our coauthored 
volume, Life Lived Like a Story2 Mrs. Kitty Smith was born about 1890 
and lived a fall and active life until 1989. Mrs. Angela Sidney's life and 
‘observations spanned most of the twentieth century, ftom 1902 until 
4991, Mrs, Annie Ned was born during the early 1890s and experienced a 
century of change until the end of her life in 199s. Recounting theit ex- 
periences, they illustrated how narratives that have been passed on orally 





for generations continue to provide a foun 
porary choices and for clrifjing decisions made as young women, 38 ma 
tute adults, and during late ie. Such naratives depict humans, animals, 
and other nonhuman beings engaged in an astonishing variety of activites 
and committed to mutually sustaining relationships tha ensure the con 
tinaing well-being of the world. One of the many things these women 
taught me is that their natives do far more than entertain. If one has 
optimistic stories about the past, they showed, one can draw on interal 
resources to survive and make sens of arbitrary forces that might otherwise 
seem overwhelming 
“Their insights converge with scholaey concerns about how narrative 
provides a framework for experiencing the material world and how local 
stories intersect with larger social historical, and political processes. “When 
comes to explaining how iis that humans experience thee world in ways 
that they an make sense of” notes Mark Johnson, “there must be aeatral 
place for the notion of ‘naraive unity.” Not only are we bora nto complex 
communal narratives, we also experience, understand and order our ives 
as stories that we ae ving out. Whatever human rationality consists in, it 
is certainly ted up with narrative structure and the question of narative 
tunity.” If much ofthe academic irate sem to universaize orto work 
agaist the notion that people lead storied lives in distinctive way, the pri 
mary lesson Tlearaed from these women is that narratives providing the 
‘most hepfal guidance are inevitably locally grounded, highly particular, 
and culeualy specific. Whats importants not just knowing the story but 





mn for evaluating conter 

















sharing the context for knowing when and why i sto so that conversa 
tions can build on that shared knowledge 

‘My thesis is this, In northern Canada, storytellers of kon First Nations) 
ancestry continue t0 tll stores that make meaning connections and 
provide order and continuity in a rapidly changing worl. An enduring 
{alae of informal storytelling is its power to subvert oficial orthodoes 
tnd to challenge conventional ways of thinking. Sach systems of knowl-_| 
eaige, a5 both Greg Sitris afi! Angela Sidney point out above, can be 
understood as having the power to inform and enlarge other forms of 
txplanation rather than as data for analysis using conventional scholarly 
paradigms, My ager question then, concems a local vices can contrib 
be to theoretical paragmsthatframe contemporsc scholarship. Skeptical 
of theoretical tidines, Ihave been led to questions raised more than ge 
tration ago by scholars working in very diferent parts ofthe world — 
Walter Benjamin, Mikhail Bakhtin, and Harold Ian ach weote about 
the potential of tries to sustain socal life and deplored the consequences 
‘when orl tortling becomes marginalized by more powerfil knowledge 
Systems. Though each worked exclusively with written records and fom 
literary sources, the issues they raised have continuing importance and in 
vite contemporary ethnographic investigation of how insistent local story 
telling subverts administrative ambition, an issue T pari in subsequent 
chapters. 

This book also provides an opportunity to explore a paradox tha has 
aleemately troubled and exhilaated me during the years that Mss. Sidney, 
‘Mrs Smith, Mrs. Ned and T worked together. On one hand itis evident 
that written, textual transcriptions ofpoken language have the potential to 
freeze or to arrest speech. In the words of Nora and Richard Dauenhauer, 
‘whose fine transcriptions and translations of orally performed Tlingit nar 
fative provide a model for others working with Native American text, 
“"The writing down of oral terature, no matter how well-intentioned oF 
how well cased out, perf it, Irs ikea molecule by molecule eplace 
rent ofan organic pant by stone. pete log may look lke wood, but 
itis acally stone.”® On the other hand, daring my years ving in the 
Yukon and now regulary visting there, T continue to many! at the social\ | 


























lives transcribed texts gain inthe communities where they originate and || 
inue to be told. 1am especially intrigued by the ways Yukon elder 

storytellers point fo writing as jst one more way o tll ther stories and to 

make them part of social practice. Written text become points of reference 

narrators can allude to when they want to make socially significant state 





ait 











‘ments to family members, to other members of th 
larger world about the potential of stories to make us reevaluate situations 
We think we understand, 

The elders I worked with during the 1970s also insisted that we record 
and write their narratives in English. There are many reasons for this 
choice. The Yukon Territory's multilingualism incorporates cight distinct 
indigenous languages from two very different language families, Athapas- 
kan and Tlingit. For reasons discussed in chapter 1, most people born after 
the construction of the Alaska Highway in 1943 speak English as a frst 
language. In the mid-r970s, when we began this work, there were no Na 
tive language programs in place nor had orthographies been developed for 
indigenous languages in the region. All ths has changed since the Yukon 
Native Language Centre came into being in the 1980s.* But during the 
19708, the women I worked with had a clear objective. They saw them: 
selves as recording narratives directly for grandchildren who spoke English 
asa first language, and for whom English had in many ways become their 
indigenous language, 

For years, though, I have been concerned that the work that engaged us 
could be considered an example of one problem the Dauenhauers have 
discussed —the distortions that occur when literary narratives originally 
learned in indigenous languages are told and recorded in English. Over 
time, I have concluded that as long as bilingual narrators can be their own 
‘translators and retain a decisive role in the editing process, even stories 
zarrated and recorded in English can continue to have intense and complex 
social lives in their communities? This book demonstrates some of the 
‘ways narrators use versions of narratives, recorded in English, as reference 
points for animating social meanings that might otherwise be erased. 

Chapter 1 discusses authorizing, narratives and their consequences. 1 
‘outline ethnographic particulars about the Yukon, its peoples, and its his 
tory, contrasting the narratives presented in written records from the late 
nineteenth century with those animating contemporary social discourses at 
the end of the twentieth, Universalizing clasification systems that accom- 
panied colonial expansion have inevitably threatened to dislodge or trvi 
alize local systems of meaning, yet Yukon elders have never been deterred 
fom telling narratives that address precise local concerns. The interplay of. 
‘externally imposed categories with local concepts, though, has conse 
{quences for the ways indigenous Yukoners now speak about belonging in 
the Yukon, and these intersect with regional and global isues of growing, 
‘concern in the circumpolar north.# This chapter suggests that academic 
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narratives ~ about cultural categories, about narrative forms, about his 
torical periodization—can be enlarged if we take seriously the stories 
people tell about themselves. 

A powerful demonstration of this isthe story of Kaas’achg6ok, framing 
chapter 2. Mrs. Sidney shows how a single story, carefully told, can be em: 
ployed to convey different meanings to different audiences. She demon 
strates first what a story says and then what it can do when engaged as a 
strategy of communication. Her use of narrative suggests that oral tradition, 
is better understood asa socal activity than asa reified text, that meanings 
do not inhere in a story but are created in the everyday situations in which 
they are told. Among other things, she demonstrates that when potential 
for conflice emerges among people with different perspectives, successful 
resolution often involves demonstrating how a story can reframe a divisive 
issue by providing a broader context for evaluating such issues 

(Chapter 3 examines some of the problems that occur when complex nar 
ratives are wrenched out of context as though their meanings are straight 
forwardly self-evident, In circumpolar northern regions, for example, oral 




















tradition has recently begun to play at leasta rhetorical roe in “postcolo- 
nial” policy debates. Adding local perspectives to Arctic and subarctic 
policy diseussions is long overdue; however, the technocratic and environ 


‘mental vortices into which such Knowledge is swept may submerge marta 


tives while claiming to Iam from them, Management models based on 
“rex” (an acronym for “traditional ecological knowledge”) draw on oral} 
tradition selectively 2s do environmentalist models that more closely ap 
proximate a religious paradigm. If management models seem to drain ta 
Gition by coitying icon databases, environmental models more commonly 
adjst the imagery of “original ecology” to fit contemporary environmen 
tal concems, AS this chapter demons, indigenous people, caught in 
the middle, ae sometimes compelled tose both kinds of nguage 10 |) 
claim a legitimate voice in ate rwentieth-century colonial encounters and | |” 
tay be forced to ope in uncharneneritc ways if 
Tol traditions become formulated as indigenous science in one con 
text n nother they are invoked a indigenous history. Chapter 4 examines 
one ease of how oral narative and writen documents contribute to hs 
torial reconstruction, My discuntion of Klondike gold ash stories censrs 
lesson what they disclose about “what really happened” than on what they 
reveal about social process. Written and ora account from this period 
THILRE contig tides of och orpeiation on the frontier — bound 
tp expecially in ideas bout did and scety~ that tel ws mich about 
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the emerging sucial onde? of the day. Comparisons clarify processes set 
inmotion {a 1898 by the Canadian government's ambition to authorize 
its presence (to Amerian miners 48 much as to “hostile Indians") by 
documenting, duplicating, dispersing, and legitimizing oficial accounts of 
vents in writing, These stories connect cascading layers of narrative 
Of the experiences of indigenous people, of a hastily constructed adminis 
trative apparatus, and of how bureaucratic practice begins to ease local 
knowledge 

“Another area where or tation confront oficial naraives sn mu 
seums. Museums tll stories too, and historically thee arangemens have 
been at che hear of clasiicatory practice. Chapter 5 examines intersect 
ing narratives some reflecting an art's fe story and others the stores 
fof museums where such works may eventually find a destination. Kity 
Smiths carvings portraying narratives she told to illustrate crcl turing 
points in her life also tell stores about museums. Her carvings, discovered 
ina Whitehorse mascam nea the end of her life, rise questions bout the 
relation between words and things, between story and object, and between 
tnatrial representations of stories a “texts” and their aeval in musearn 
collections ab “artic.” 

Chapter 6 centers on prophecy naratives and moves ws to contempority 
thcortical debates about competing interpretative fameworks, Conven 
tional academic arguments about prophecy ae part ofa well-known li 
trature In North American ethnohistory, one central question has been 
whether prophetic movements were indigenous ora response to European 
Contact. The sociological literature, shaped by Max Weber, addresses the 
successor failure of specific prophets, judged in terms oftheir ability ro 
transform the socal and political oder Ths chapter shifts the emphasis in 
the study of prophetic movements to a discursive framework, analyzing 
hows contemporary narratives told about prophets by Yukon elder serve as 
authortave explanations for disruptive events. Viewed as indigenous th 
nohistory competing for leptimacy as an explanatory Framework, these 
Stories constinte forms of historical narration that siltancousl question 
and enlarge scholarly understanding 

Final, chapter 7 look at kinds of torytling thst may oscurin conten 
poray public festivals. Performers at the Yukon International Stoneling 
Festival would probably disagree with mach current writing in cultural 
stadies that scatnizes festa for evidence of “inantheticity” or inegual 
ity. Local performers insist on telling stores in innovative ways and on thet 
‘own terms, sing this stereotype-filed setting to experiment with cultural 





translation strategies for diverse audiences, In so doing, they speak directly 
to some of the larger issues raised throughout the book — Bakhtin’s opt 

mism about the transformative power of oral storytelling to destabilize of- 
ficial orthodoxies; Innis's exploration of how ora tradition challenges im 

peril conceptions of time and space; Benjamin’s emphasis on the ability 
Of narrative to interweave information, moral content, and philosophical 
‘guidance. Storytellers give optimistic performances enmeshed in the com 

plex political circumstances surrounding the implementation ofthe Yukon 
First Nations Land Claims Settlement Act, passed in 1995. 

For me, writing this book has been a way to reflect on how experiences, 
fiendships, and study in the Yukon connect with similar experiences in 
universities, how lessons from one setting may transfer to the other, and 
in Greg Sarvs's words, how criticism can move closer to what it studies.’ I 
especially hope this book does justice to those who have talight me — 
Angela Sidney, Kitry Smith, Annie Ned, Catharine McClellan, and Robin, 
Ridington, as well as to friends and colleagues in the Yukon and in univer- 
sity seminars who struggle with similar issues, 
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Note on Transcription 


‘The narrators whose stores are discussed inthis book are all multilingual, 
and many speak languages fom three distinct families: Auhapaskan, Tlin 
git, and English. In this book clan names, personal names, and place 
names in Tagish, Southern Tutchone, and Tlingit are retained in the text, 
Tam indebted to linguists John Ritter, Jeff Leer, Gertie Tom, and Margaret 
Workman both for years of linguistic instruction and for assistance with 
transcriptions 

‘A spelling system for Tlingit has been developed at the Alaska Native 
“Language Center, and standardized writing systems for Yukon Athapaskan 
Janguages and for Inland Tlingit are now being developed by the Yukon 
[Native Language Centre. Sounds differ in Tlingit and Athapaskan lan: 
‘guages, so the alphabets for these languages also differ. Because Iam citing. 
published Tlingit writings recorded by scholars who use divergent spelling. 
systems for Coastal Tlingit and Inland Tlingit, { follow spellings used in 
those sources and refer the reader to published texts in which individual 
linguists discuss thir spelling choices. 

Athapaskan languages and Tlingit are tonal languages, and one major 
difference in the spelling systems co 
“Tlingie and in one Athapaskan language, Tagish, linguists have chosen to 
‘mark high tones and ro leave low tones unmarked. However, for complex 
reasons they have chosen the opposite strategy for a neighboring Athapas- 
kan language, Southern Turchone, marking low tones and leaving high 
tones unmarked, Becaus 
tained it even though it sometimes looks awkward when a narrator uses 
‘words from both languages, Southern Tutchone has another layer of eo. 
plexity because there are additional distinct rising and falling tones; rela 

















ms the ways tones are marked. In 





his system is becoming conventional, Thave re 








tively few Southern Tutchone words appear here, however, so I have left 
rising and filling tones unmarked, 


ALPHARETIZATION, 
Words in the index ae arranged following Southern Tutchone, Tagish, and 
‘Tingit alphabets, which include consonants not found in English, When 
words from several languages are combined, the alphabetization may seem 
unfamiliar. The following consonants are ordered thus: ch, ch’, d,  & ky 
KEELES S. 5 these, 0x3, 





‘TLINGIT AND TAGISH ALPHABETS 
Tlingit Vowels 
Short Long | 


Tingit Consonants 





Plain stops 4d didi gg 
Aspirated stops, = tots ch kk 
Glottlized stops «Ph ow 
Plain fricatves, Tos thx x 
Glottalized frcatives Peo ore 
(Other sounds mot oywh 


In Tlingit, a glotal stop in the 





dle ofa word is represented by a dot. 
Tone 


“High tone is marked (¢) on short vowels 
High tone is marked (6v) on long vowels 
Low tone is not marked 


Adapted from “Tlingit Literacy Workshop,” 23-25 January 1984, 6 
Yukon Native Languages Project (now Yakon Native Language Centre), 
Box 2799, Whitehorse vn, ¥1A 5x4, Canada, The Inland Tlingit alphabet 
has recently been revised, but I follow spellings agreed to atthe time these 
transcriptions were made 








Southern Tutchone Vowels 


Highvowes i Gu 
Midvowels © a Sw(o) 

Lowvowels a 

Diphthongs ay aw 

Nasalized vowels are written with a nasal hook dis 
ener: 1 ¢ 9 u UB aw aw ay 


underneath the 





Southern Tutchone Consonants 


Phin ddl ddhde jg gw 
Aspirated tou wth w chk kw 
Glottalized vor os dk kw 
Voiceless fecatives both ssh kh khw hy 
Voiced fricatves 1 dh 2 2h gh ghw 
Nasal mon 

Nasal + stop mb nd aj 

(Other sounds Foy Cw)? 
Tone 


Low tone is matked (2) on vowels 
High tone is never marked; rising /falling remain unmarked below 


Adapted from “Southern Tutchone Literacy Workshop,” 911 May 1984, 
6, and “Southern Tutchone Literacy Workshop,” 22-24 May 1984, 5, 
both publications ofthe Yukon Native Language Centre. 
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“My Roots Grow in Jackpine Roots”: 
Culture, History, and Narrative Practice 
in the Yukon 


1 belong to Yukon. 'm bor here, branch hete. My grandpa’s county, here. My 
izandm's, That's why I say here. Nobody kicks me out. No st! My roots grow in 
Fackpine root. 

Kiny Sith, Whitehorse March 1974 


What the map cuts up, the sory cuts actos. 
Michel de Certs, The Paci of era Life 


In The Practice of Everyday Lift, Michel de Certeau discusses narrati 
primary function as one of authorizing, founding, and seting in place ways. 
‘of experiencing the world,’ Anthropology’s foundational narrative i hols: 

tic, and it underscores connection. If economics looks to the mystery of 
rarket forces for its primary explanations, psychology to underlying bio- 

logical and mental processes, and sociology to concrete consequences of 
social relations, anthropology argues that such features are interrelated and 
thar none can be discussed in isolation, Committed both to comparative 
studies and to ethnographic methods that involve talking with real people 
about how they experience their world, organize their behavior, and live 
their lives, anthropologists argue that in any given society every institution 
from 








nship and religion to economies and art ean be shown to be closely 
connected to every other. 

‘One concept anthropologists use to frame these connections is culture, 
defined asa uniquely human creation central to everyday lives and practices 
‘of ll human communities and characterized by our capacity to endow the 
world with symbolic meanings. Inevitably, this approach draws us to stories 
People tell about themselves. Stories, like good scholarly monographs, ex 
plore connections underlying susfice diversity. If anthropology’s project 
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has centered on detecting subsurface relationships, this book shows how 
narratives ae used to extablidh such connections — between past and future, 
between people and place, among people whose opinions diverge. 

As concepts, though, in recent years both culture and story have begun 
to look more complicated. Classic ethnographic studies explicating the 
‘workings of culrure have typically come from societies that seemed rela 
tively small in scale and far away. Ideas about history, about politcal pro 
cesses, about global forces sometimes seemed to be missing from early 
cethnographies, leaving an impression that small-scale societies could be 
represented a isolated, self-contained units, colliding and glancing off 
‘one another but clearly bounded in a timeless stratum designated “tradi 
tional.” Such portrayals have changed to incorporate hierarchical dilfer: 
ences within and between communities created by unequal acess to locally 
or globally valued resources. But if anthropologists no longer think of 
communities as bounded or homogeneous, we continue to look for the 
variety of ways continuity, locality, and a sense of belonging are culturally 
constituted. 

Narratives, like culture, may once have seemed capable of invoking. 
seamless closure, but thisis no longer so, Few scholars working closely with 
narrative treat the concept as transparent, even ifthe idea that stories speak 
for themselves remains alive in the world. Meaning does not inhere in 
‘events but involves weaving those events into stories that are meaningful at 
the time. Events, afer all, are stories known directly only to those who 
experience them and interpret them to others, who in turn make their 
‘own interpretations of what they heat, Personal narratives based on shared 
"metaphors and responses to common problems in one generation may be 
reworked quite differently by the next. A concept of narrative —like cul 
‘ure ~ that is more complicated and differentiated provides ways of think: 
ing about how human communities continue to hold together, and about 
hhow divisions that at one time seem deep recede and are reworked in the 
process of building alliances at another time 

Increasingly, anthropologists are historicizing the narratives they tell 
about culture, looking at how documents, texts, and accounts passed on 
orally are rendered significant as representations of what has taken place. 
Anthropologists are consulting written records with more care, just a his 
totians now pay more attention to cultural categories, cosmologies, and 
symbols, Oriented to the present through fieldwork, anthropologists con: 
tinue to focus on the contested ways people invoke the past to talk about 

















all 
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the present and the present to tak about the past. Including history makes 
the concept of culture seem less tidy but more interesting. 

Ac the end of the twentieth century, both anthropology and history face 
challenges about the elevance oftheir concepts and categories to varieties 
of cultural experience. Selection of categories is never neutral, and recent 
scholarly narratives are more conscious of struggles underlying systems of 
classification and periodization that may subsequently be presented as self 
evident, especially those categories designating ownership oF membership. 
In the Yukon Territory, as in many parts ofthe world, one area where nar 
ratives about history and culture collide isin discussions about the nature 
(of belonging. Recent lteratute from Eastern Europe suggests that catego 
ries of belonging are precisely where fractures occur most readily during. 
periods of social upheaval. Ideas about belonging provide particular in 
sight into how local meanings are asserted in response to externally im 
posed classification systems 

This chapter provides some background information about the Yukon, 
its peoples, and their history and raises instances of how local meanings 
intersect in consequential ways with externally imposed categories. Here I. 
attempt to construct an account of Yukon culture and history that pays 
lose attention both to written accounts describing political and economic 
forces that shape contemporaty understandings of the ‘Territory's history 





and to orally transmitted memories of how those forces were experienced 


in Yukon First Nations communities. [also draw on conversations with 


indigenous Yukoners who have spent much of their adult lives evaluating 
the impact of both written and orally transmitted narratives on their land 
claims negotiations. At the end ofthe twentieth century both kinds of nar 
rative—oral and written — continue to affect how people speak about his 
tory and culture. They may take different forms, but they still intersect, 
snow asin the past. 

My thesis, restated, is that Yukon storytellers of First Nations ancestry 
frequently demonstrate ability to build connections where rifts might oth 
cenwise appear. They use narratives to dismantle boundaries rather than 
erect them. In s0 doing, they raise significant epistemological issues both 
about past Western clasifcatory practice and about contemporary theoreti 
cal constructions, Ifpastmodem analyses attribute faagmentation of mean. 
ing to late twenties century uncertainties, Yukon storytellers have long ex 
perienced such fragmentation as springing fom the structure of colonial 





practices that took root more than a century ago, Subsequent chapters dem 
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onstrate ways that narrative storytelling can construct meaningfl bridgesin 
disruptive situations. When potential for division emerges, successful reso 
lution often involves demonstrating how a story can reframe issues by 
providing a larger context, 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY NARRATIVES AND THBIR CONSEQUENCES 


‘The writing of history has always involved collecting, analyzing, and retel: 
ing stories about the past, yer the very act of collection means that some 
stories are enshrined in books while others remain marginalized, Sources 
for remembered history from the late nineteenth-century Yukon include 
some archived in written records and others passed on orally. They dilee 
partly because the tellers had different goals and objectives, interpreted 





events differently, and emphasized different experiences. Events are always 
made into a story by suppressing some aspects and highlighting others, so 

should not be surprising that both written and oral histories are based 
ton a selective reading of the pas, especially when they are retold to make 





‘meaningful connections in the present, 
Waitten records from the Yukon do not go back so very many years —a 
few fit trade journals from the 18505, travelers’ reports from the 180s 
and 18908, a flood of letters and diaries from visitors who reconted their 
‘own stories during the 1896-98 Klondike gold rush. The historical nar 
ratives constructed from these records reflect visions of people who consid 
cred themselves explorers writing their impressions of a land-they pre 





sumed to be discovering. Aboriginal onl histories from the sume period, 
‘transmitted in narratives, songs, place-names, and genealogies reflect an 





‘world rather thn ts margin, Like eters and jo 
always passed on as complete narratives, but they are much more than 
slocuments to be recorded and stored away. Stories about the past continue 
to be discussed and debated in small communities where oral tradition isa 


nals oral histories are not 








lively ongoing process, a way of understanding present as well as past 

Between 1840 and 1890, a seties of newcomers visited northwestern, 
North America, The accounts left behind by fur traders, missionaries, 
scientists, and others suggest that though each had specific reasons for 
coming north, they all expected to acquite things of value. The entire 
project of nineteenth-century exploration can be understood as an exer 
cise in collection and classification. Traders were interested in collecting, 
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furs, missionaries in collecting souls, scientists in collecting and classifying 
facts, prospectors in collecting gold nuggets, and government sponsored 
expeditions in acquiring territories, 

‘These are the narratives usually certified as Yukon history. Though or- 
chestrated from a distance, they describe activities that enmeshed indige- 
rious peoples from the upper Yukon River ia int 
relationships long before they had face-to-face encounters with the first 
strangers. Whatever their motives, many early vistors recorded their obser- 





national markets and 








vations and impressions in journals, letters, and reports that are valuable 0 


historians but that usualy tll us more gbout\ 
the indigenous peoples described. Yer these Very observations often be 





jtorian values than about 








e authorizing statements, the foundation on which policy decisions 
were made by colonial institutions —the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
church, and the government. In cis way, written documents based on cul 
tural understandings from Europe and from distant North American loca 
tions often had serious economic, politcal, and socal consequences forthe 
lives of Yukon peoples, + 


Fur Traders.and ) 








onaries: The Arrival of Strangers 


From 1840 t0 1830, Hudson's Bay Company triers and Church of En 
sland missionaries were the main inteationa representatives in direct 
Contact with aboriginal people in northwestem Canada. Imperial Britain 
‘was emerging from the Industral Revolution with a strong conviction of 
its place atthe social, economic, and politcal center ofthe world. On the 
surfeit representatives —raders and missionaries —had very lifrent 
y often cooperated, Historians, 
often periodize the fr ade a distinct chapter in Canadian history asa 
vent or a series of events with a clear beginning and ending. Aboriginal 
trappers, on the other hand, regard trapping as an enterprise that began 
long before Europeans arrived and that contnies to have soil and eco 
nomic importance in many communities, most recently a8 a consequence 
of he acthaties OF animal rights movemeite that have rippled tapping 
‘economies acrosthe North 
Outlines of eater trade berween people ving on the Yukon iver and 
their neighbors remain hazy because the cates items of exchange were 
perishable, Separated by mountain chains fom the ington the Pai 


‘objectives and methods, but in practice th 





<coust and from the Inuit on the Arctic coast, interior Athapaskans traded 
skins and frs from the Yukon Plateau for marine products from both seas 
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“Tlingit traders made annul trips to the interior to trade, bringing dried 
fish, eulachon oil, shell ornaments, and cedar bark baskets to exchange for 
tanned furs, moose and caribou hides, finished fur garments and mocca- 
sins, and Native copper. Farther north, Gwich'in middlemen brought oil 
‘bone, and tusks from the Arctic coast to exchange for inland furs. Older 
people still talk about the social contacts such trade provided — partner 
ships established and marriages cementing them. There are stories about 
how interior peoples intially met coastal traders, about trade routes they 
followed, and about dangers 1 
traditions tell ofthe arrival of four Tlingit sisters who married into interior 
‘communities to formalize trading partnerships, and of the relaxation of 
ethnic boundaries between coastal and interior peoples over the years. 

The European-based fur trade and the arrival of Russian and British trad: 
crs on the north Pacific coast only intensified existing indigenous trade 
networks, causing trappers to shift emphasis from the domestic use of furs 








inget traders faced crossing glaciers* Clan 


to their value as objects of exchange. Furs were the marketable resource 
that initially drew outsiders to the North, the frst industry to link abori- 
inal communities with European economies, With the addition of trade 
goods, rapping for trade gradually became a central occupation for people 
living on the Yukon Plateau, Historians and economists have convention: 
ally written about the fur trade as a market-oriented business, examining, 
problems involved in collecting and transporting furs from northern com 
‘munities to urban centers, tacing linkages between far production in 
Canada and fir markets in Europe. Their emphasis has been on how the 
far trade articulates with large-scale industrial economies, Anthropologists 
have been more likely to concentrate on aboriginal producers, looking at 
procedures followed before the furs reach the trader, examining the kinds 
of labor involved in both producing and processing furs and the kinds of 
exchanges that accuras those furs are transformed into commodities. They 
hhave analyzed the consequences of such trade for subsistence economies, 
community leadership patterns, and relations within aboriginal families. 
Both sets of narratives document a relasionship that is often explored more 
fully in orl traditions of people who experienced the intrasion of Victorian 
values into the Subarctic than in the documentary sources left behind. 
‘Commercial trade dominating the Yukon River after the 1840s was 
driven from distant centers. Russian and British traders were originally 
drawn to the Pacific Northwest by sea orter fars, but the European far 
markets had no limits: there were never enough furs to satisfy den 
Moscose, London, or Pais. By the mid-r800s, sea otters were all but ex 
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terminated anda companies ined her aenvon inland, aan 
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ccounts about fist encounters with whites, 





tifying repression of other ways of life in the service of expanding cities like 
London. Church policy took as one of its objectives the transformation of 
Inunters to farmers and, despite the dubious wisdom of pursuing agricul- 
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tute in a subarctic environment, incorporated garden plots and hayfields 
into the residential school programs like the one Bishop William Carpenter 
Bompas and his wife, Selina, established at Carcross shorty after the tun 
‘ofthe century. 

‘As with the fur trade, retcospectively we ask different questions about 
missionary work, Recent scholatly activity addresses the systematic expan 
sion of missionary pursuits from Europe into North America and the uni 
formity of the program, despite internal conflicts and competition among 
the participants. Oral traditions from the Yukon focus instead on the vari 
ety of relationships that developed between aboriginal people and indi 
vidual missionaries who came from diferent cultural and class backgrounds 
and brought different styles of operation to their project. Robert McDon- 
ald, bora to an Ojibwa mother and a Scottish trader on the Red River, was 
‘one of the few Anglican missionaries in the Yukon who did not come from 
Englands he is remembered in stories discussed in chapter 6 

Ninetcenth-century Christian theology was concerned with fixed mean- 
ings —with the idea that there 





ras a single tech, Consequently, mission: 
aries were uninterested in spiritual traditions that guided people living in 
the Yukon, except when they identified practices they wished to change. A 
foundational local narrative, largely marginalized in European accounts be 

‘cause it was opaque to newcomers, concerned interaction between humans 
and animals, more generally conceptualized as relationships between hu- 
‘man and nonhuman persons. Everyone understood that humans and ani- 
mals were born into a world animated by power. At the beginning of time, 
these beings shared such attributes as anguage and thought, and animals 
had the ability to adopt human disguise. Inthe social contract they shared, 
such relationships were understood a5 mutually sustaining. Fur traders who 





saw animals as commodities and missionaries who categorized humans as 
distinct from animals and holding dominion over them were ill equipped. 
and disinclined to pay close attention to such epistemology, which never: 
theless continued to lend explanatory coherence to local understandings of 
the world, Whereas missionaries were committed toa single truth, Yukon 
peoples had no difficulty integrating the new narratives into their own be 
lief systems, as elaborated in chapter 6. 





Varieties of History: Extending Empire 


By the 1870s other pressures — again from outside the Yukon —were sig 
naling a shift in trading liaisons, With rumors of mineral wealth on the 
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‘Yukon River attracting prospectors, independent traders, scientists, map- 
makers, and journalists continued fo arrive. Determined to describe and 
classify the world they were entering, they left valuable documents that 

n interesting, but inevitably partial, snapshot of what nineteenth: 





give us 
century visitors saw.? Two fairly obvious shortcomings —one temporal, 
‘one spatial — confront us when we consult these sources. First, the Yukon 
was experiencing the effects of European intrusion long before most vis 
tors artived, so most records document the consequences of European in 
trusion rather than features of precontact life By the 1890s the Tlingit and 
‘Athapaskan far trade had tapered off. Coastal: Tlingit people were already 
working 

labor to prospectors 
tuading opportunities provided by recently arrived independent traders, 
Second, most early reports ftom the southem Yukon provide observa: 
tions from a natrow river corridor. When elders from the southem Yukon 
talk about early population centers they refer to places like Hueshi and 
Aisbihik, which rarely appear in written records because they were some 
distance from the river routes most travelers used. 

(Older people aso tll stories they heard about the earliest travelers. Res 
idents on the upper Yukon River had their own classifications for the 
strangers, calling them Kach"én, or “cloud pegple,” because oftheir col 
‘orless skin. A common narrative theme involves a journey made by one 
‘man oF woman to another dime 
including people and animals, is white —a winter world where the charac- 
teristics of ordinary reality are reversed so thatthe traveler must be reed 











canneries, while Athapaskan men and women were selling their 








travelers and taking advantage of the alternative 


sion of time and space where everything, 





cated to understand what he or she is seeing,” Some people reasoned that 
the Koch"en were visitors from this world. They watched carefully from a 
distance as the white “cloud people” passed by in their boats, Travelers 
following the Yukon River regularly reported the absence of local people 
in such comments as “once again, we saw no Indians today.” Oral histo- 
ries, though, provide ample evidence that indigenous people observed the 
strangers 

BBY the TBSos prospectors were arriving on the upper Yukon River, 
bringing expectations and experiences fom the goldfields of California 
and British Columbia, When questions of territorial ownership arose, they 
were interpreted solely with reference to competing claims by Canada and 
the United States, with no suggestion that aboriginal people might have 
legal claims to the land, Then as nov, narratives of nationhood were im 
passioned and governments were accumulating territories, with the United 
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States acquiring Alaska from Russia in 1867 and acceding to a boundary 
line with Canada along the r4rst meridian, By the end of the century, 
though, American prospectors entering the upper Yukon River basin were 
reluctant to be ruled by Canadian lave 

‘The Klondike gold rush continues to fascinate Western audiences. The 
allure of gold as deep narrative roots, but its discovery in 1896 coincided 
‘with a world depression and gave hope to thousands of unemployed men 
Who could assemble provisions for one winter and set off, encouraged by 
reams of fortunes to be found in the creck beds and gravel bars of one 
small tributary ofthe Yukon River, the Klondike. All that seemed necessary 
vas a willingness to take the risks involved in traveling to the extreme 
northwest corner of North America. 

Retrospectvely, the gold rush seems less glamourous. Many prospectors 
endured enormous hardships, and few who survived the difficult journey 
found claims lef to stake once they reached the Klondike River. The most 
enduring effect of the gold rush was establishment of an infrastructure for 
administering the newly established Yukon Territory from Ottawa, the 
nation’s capital, Institutions dating from this time continue to have fir 
reaching implications. 

‘The Klondike has generated an enormous literature, butin thousands of 
pages we find few references to the indigenous peoples who observed and. 
were affected by the changes. Between 1896 and 1900, tens of thou 
sands of men and far smaller numbers of women converged on this one 
small area, The vast majority came by the same route, climbing the Chil 
oot Pass, building rafts, and then traveling down the Yukon River to 
‘Dawson City. We are left to imagine the impact of this torrent of visitors 
‘on aboriginal peoples living along the route and near Dawson City be: 
‘cause s0 few travelers even mentioned Native peoples in their journals. 
Chapter 4 examines counternarratives from this period and their longe-term 
implications 

“Most whites left the country soon after the beginning of the century. In 
900 the total population of the Yukon Territory had climbed to over 
twenty-seven thousand, of whom three thousand were classified by the 
‘census a8 “Indian.” By 1972 the total population had shrunk to sx thou. 
sand, and by 1927 to just over four thousand, where it remained relatively 
stable for the nest twenty years.? Fur prices remained high well into the 
29308. By then a family’s annual cycle included one or more trips t0 2 
trading post, and some families built log cabins near posts. There was some 
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seasonal wage work on riverboats, at wood camps, as hunting. guides, 
and on the White Pass railway. More children were attending residential 
schools, Nevertheless, long-standing social organization continued to pro- 
vide coherence: 

Tefore the Second World War, there were no major roads in the Yukon 
and few mechanized vehicles. A few wagon trails emained from mining in 
the early 1900s and a winter road paralleled the Yukon River from White 
horse to Dawson City. Generally, people traveled by foor, dog team, or 
boat and were separated from other camps by several days’ travel. Then one 
spring day in 1942, three regiments of American soldiers arrived in White- 
hhotse with orders to build the Yukon section of the Alaska Highway. A 
northern road system had been discussed for some years, but the threat of 
a mlitary invasion from Japan accelerated the task dramatically. Between 
April 1942 and December r943, more than thirty-foue thousand men were 
employed constructing a road linking British Columbia, the Yukon, and 
‘Alaska, Once again the indigenous population was overwhelmed by large 
numbers of outsiders with radically diferent lifestyles. The “second rush,” 
as older people call it, marked another transition with consequences sub- 
stantially more disruptive than those ofthe gold rush. 

‘Remembered accounts of Alaska highway construction show that no 
single narrative captures the experience of aboriginal people living through 
it, Memories of wartime experience are much debated and have helped 
people to formulate their contemporary land claims position. Elders speak: 
ing formally during the 1976 Alaska Highway Pipeline Inquiry and more 
personally during the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Alaska 
Highway construction in 1992 reflected on changes associated with the 
coming of the road. Short-term consequences included the inevitable im- 
pact of another brief population explosion as some thirty thousand soldiers 
and construction workers arrived practically overnight — including the ex 
citement of new technology, new people, and new ideas, but also the dev- 
astation caused by epidemics and dramatic increases in the availabilty of 
alcohol. 

‘Long-term changes occurred in two broad areas: in relationships be 
tween aboriginal people and land, and in long-standing social institutions 
associated with family and kinship. Because of overhunting by soldiers dur- 
ing the construction period, large areas ofthe southwest Yukon were set 
aside 08a sanctuary, effectively barring aboriginal people from their tradi 
tional hunting and trapping territories, State-imposed restrictions on hunt- 
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ing and trapping inevitably altered local modes of production. The high: 
‘way corridor also permitted comprehensive government administration for 
the fis time, and a host of new agencies began to operate in communities 
providing social assistance but often usurping roles formerly carried out by 





‘extended families — economic support, heath care, education, andenforce: 
rntofles, In the short term many ofthese services seemed beneficial, Bat 
the cumulative efectoflivingin government-acministered settlements with 





‘no economic base also contributed to difficulties for many families 


Yukon First Nations are linguistically, culturally, and historically diverse. 
They speak many languages. Theie territories stretch from the Arctic Ocean 





to the Pacific. They have differing histories of contact with other indige 
nous peoples and with Europeans. In the late twent 

indigenous people speak publicly on their own cerms about identity and 
belonging, they do so in ways 








are meaningful at present. Their com: 
cepts are rooted in categories different from those of the social sciences, 
and their formulation of historieal periods differs from that devised by bis 
~rorians, But when such concepts intermingle with those used in anthro- 
pology, linguistics, history, or economics and become authorized (for ex 
ample, in negotiations surrounding land claims and self-government), they 
have consequences. Concepts and categories have the potential pull 
People together —to unite them —but they can just as easily be divisive, 
‘specially when they become legitimized by “expert” knowledge 
‘Language, land, and family are central to contemporary public discus 
sions of culture and expressions of belonging in Yukon communities. All 
three conceprs refer to institutions profoundly affected by more than a cen 
tury of involvement in inte 
works. Within any social communi 
cof what such fandamental concep: 





ational economic, political, and social net: 
members differ in their experiences 
‘mean —older and younger people, 
land-based trappers and urban residents, wom 
ternally authorized categories begin to create cleavages based on conflict 
ing claims to Janguage, to land, orto family knowledge, skillful storyel 
frequently contribute by demonstrating — in effect performing —how sto- 
sles can reconnect people temporarily divided. In subsequent chapters I 
suggest that this process has long histoiical roots in the Yukon and that 
now, as in the past, people use narrative knowledge to establish connec: 








‘nd men, But when ex- 
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tions among people potentially at odds. Here I continue to provide back- 
‘ground a contemporary narrator would expect from bis or her audience. 





Language: Forging Connections 


Languages spoken in the Yukon Territory ate clasified by linguists as be 
longing to two families, Athapaskan and Tlingit. The Athapaskan group en 
‘compasses at least thirty distinct languages in northwestern North America, 
as well as several spoken far to the south, including Navajo and Apache. 
Athapaskan languages still spoken in the Yukon include Gwich’in, Han, 
‘Upper Tanana, Tutchone, Southern Tutchone, Tagish, and Kaska. Thin 
git is spoken in southeastern Alaska and following the movement of coastal 
traders to the high country interior during the nineteenth century, Tlingit 
‘became a dominant language in part of the southern Yukon (sce map 1) 
‘One striking feature of language use in this region, especially among the 
cldetly, isthe fd multilingualism that seems to have characterized daily 
lif. I'the purpose of language isto communicate, no commitment to this 











(Gleam be dower an sarees Nero Arca, cs seis 9 
Fic Ouse ado la Wid eae Os pcp seca ne ar eye 
singe but languages rom diferent mis, OMer women I worked with 
fag tha xp7os trd root mks ucoc mcs we Aspen ln 
guage a well ay Tingt and added English vo thir reper as aduls, 
Lasuliy courocl’e Gilocichib be cleaning Tulle Kips 
Doda placename providing epoca vd Magu rdeac fer 
mula, nialadon of oc ace x arighservar, bat cake 
‘Goa mlbmegr Gesu: of couples lon ean hung fron 
Tinga Gre here ja aly becegred aioe nn uv Be comp; 
an orignal Aapatan name bored and now euphonized in Tingit 
‘ee fe pouble to know all hc exit Aukapeatan mares, gists of, 
ie cu iain ors aoc hry oat guage a he cect 
oflinguiic that occurred during the st century." 
Conempoetyenograpic mae the Yukon we inguiicatarea 
vo dope rig Gout weiner Sas tay ever 
have exsed. The boundaries ae usually sketched to coincide with river 
dhsnage bt provide node oferty popagn tor how many ere. 
Lea ocd LE es 
‘phat We Ghee ean ad vce poy a 
= scniel eienoas Br ciae 
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_and to point to them as boundary markers. The convention is simula 
coualy convenient ane FROblemate) 
‘Origins of names used to designate Yukon languages are obscure. When. 
the first European visitors arrived a century ago, they asked people they 
encountered what they called themselves and their neighbors, and then 





sometimes tncritically transcribed what they heard. Some of those names, 
like Gwich’in or Tlingit, have roots in original languages. Others lke Tut 
chone are opaque, possibly originating in the word dechin or “stick,” a 
term then wsed on the coast to characterize interior forest dwellers. Ekdery 
speakers of Athapask 
themselves, sometimes din or den, meaning “people,” or possibly Kajit 
(Crow) or Agunda (Wolf), referring to moiety names. Ifthey speak Tlingit 
they might identify themselves farther with reference to clan — Deishee 
tan, Yanyeid, DakFaweidi, or one of several other prominent Tlingit: 
named clans, Because there are so many ways to refer to oneself, Yukon 
First Nations now conventionally use language names as one way 0 distin 
aguish regional diferences. The expansion of the Yukon Native Language 
‘Centre's programs in the 1980s and the addition of Bureau of Aborigin: 

Languages Services in the 19908 have contributed enormously to dis- 
cussions of the continuing significance of languages once deemed to be 


languages use quite different terms to refer t0 








vanishing 

In addition to authorizing territorial divisions, language is sometimes 
invoked to draw attention to generational boundaries. One distinction, 
made with increasing frequency, is between those who are said to have 
their language” and those who do not. For a variety of reasons — especially 
compulsory schooling—most people born after the construction of the 
Alaska Highway in 1943 learned English asa first language, Only in the 





10 was the idea of | 
given serious attention, Younger students fresh from the stimulation of 
those programs, addressing elders who often suffered stigma or even pun- 
‘shment for speaking their languages when they were young, sometimes 
complain that elders do not sufficiently encourage or reward their efforts 
Those same older people can only marvel at the inconsistency of educa 
tional policies that suppress indigenous languages in one generation and 
legislate them in another, 

But if factures appear—berween linguistic groups or generations — 
there are countless examples of asserting distinctions to make connections. 
At a graduation banquet for First Nations high school students in 1993, 
for example, an elected chief from one community was invited to address 
the students and asked an elder to translate for him. “Lam a young chief,” 


fative language instruction in classrooms frst 
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he said, “and do not have my language, and so T am asking my elder 

to interpret for me.” Even though the eighteen-year-old students were 

unlikely to understand the translation, the public acknowledgment of 

Tutchone, in this case, gave more ceremonial weight to the event than 
possible ina speech delivered in English. 

A forceful discussion of language also occurred at a three-day elders 
festival held in the southern Yukon during the summer of 1994, where the 
focus remained resolutely on communication. During the weekend work: 
shop, elders from across 
issues, English was the common language of discussion, and because the 
meeting was being held on ‘Tlingit territory, translation was also provided 
between Tlingit and English, We met on the edge of Testi Lake, at a com 
fortabe site where meetings, meals, and entertainment were all hosted by 
the Tesln First Nation, away from the distractions of town. The meeting 
included people ofall ages, and the expectation was that elders would do 
‘most ofthe talking, giving younger people opportunities to listen 

‘One of many topics on the agenda concerned how elders’ words should 
be transcribed, an issue long of interest to linguists and students of oral 
history but more likely 10 be debated in university clasrooms than in 
subarctic lakeside campsites. The question put to the assembly was this. 
Recently, proceedings from an elders’ conference had been prepared and 
published using verbatim transcripts of speeches in English. One reader 
had formally objected that “elders sound unintelligent” when recorded 
in nonstandard English, This group had been asked to make a decision 
about whether verbatim transcripts of their meeting should be prepared or 
er they should be worked into standard English 

‘The positions voiced by elders at this meeting were cloquent and imps 
sioned and consistently emphasized communication, audience, and con: 
nection, One by one, elders spoke about their view that their words should 
be transcribed directly as they were spoken. Ifthe academic concern, ist 
raised by Franz Boas a century ago, relates to the inevitable loss in style 
and form that occurs when narratives learned in an indigenous language 
ace recorded and transcribed in English, the concems of these elders were 
different. They spoke about how such words extend connections —to 
younger people, to cultural outsiders, and across linguistic boundaries 
within the Yukon, They were les troubled about whether recording oral 
narrative may inappropriately disembody, decontextualize, and crystallize 
i than about how the printed page allows readers to “hear” the words of 
those who are no longer living —in other words, how print enhances pos: 
sibilities for communication, They unanimously agreed that their words 


would have be 








Yukon spoke in many languages about many 
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should be transcribed in English as spoken, expressing a commitment £0 
linguistic constructions that ate recognizably thet of. 

In the words of one elder, Percy Henry: “Flow could we have someone 
else changing our words — pat words in my mouth and change the mean 
ing? Itstars from the elder... from the grassroots, 've never seen a house 
built from the top down yet.” Another elder added, “Our elders are our 
lawyers. To take the work they have done and destroy it by changing it is 
\wrong. Then they won't be able to read it. What we have done [in prepar 
ing the booklets} you have to respect it and be proud oft. Elders can read. 
‘The book should not be changed. We must leave it as itis in order to 
understand.” 

‘Although everyone would agree that ideally moltlingual texts should be 
recorded, transcribed, and printed, they recognize the impracticalty of do 
ing this for all public meetings and fora largely English readership. What 

emerged at this meeting was strong commitment to extend communica 
{tion in whatever forms possible, writing being only one way among, many 
‘There was also optimism — possibly a resul of a history of self-confident 
multilingualism 
dominant Native language at the end of 





that English is just one more Native haguage, in fact the 





Land and Connection ro Place 


Articulating past and present connections to place as taken on fresh im 
portance di d clims negotiations Again, older 
people describe the relation between humans and land differendly than do 
the younger men and women directly engaged in these negotiations. If 
elders speak of language as reflecting mulslingualism and communication, 
they speak ofland in terms of travel and mobility, frequently constructing 
life stories as travel naratives, Their understanding of andovnership rarely 
includes formal boundaries and is expressed in. terms of knowledge ac 
Aired during a litime, “My roots grow in jackpine root!" Kiery Smith 
reported she told a former commissioner of the Yukon Territory when ex 
planing to him her rights “I'm born her. 1 branch 

{gor allthis country, how big ts. He dont py fi 
alll Nobody kicks me out. No sir!" 

‘Community and claims negotiators, on the other hand, fice the dificult 
task of reconciling the state's naraives about land 3s bounded unis to be 
downed and operated for profi with their own spatial understanding that 
scories ctosscut maps. Women in their fortes who have been involved in 
the negotiations have given this mich thoughe. In our conversations they 


eta of protracted I: 











haere. The government 
e cents—still he got it 
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have expressed the same point in diffrent ways. In one woman's words, 

“You know, I think is al the same thing. People are starting to think 

about their identity about who they are. And you know how it is when you 
Star thinking about who you are—right away, you think of place” An 
bother expressed her concern about the rigcity ofthe negotiations process 
“How can you own apiece of land? I's like saying you can own a cloud!” 
Still another expressed her frustration with the categories imposed by land 
claims agreements on hunting practices in ironic terms: “So, if ‘subs 
tence’ means food, and ‘wonsubsistnce’ means ‘culture,’ how do you get 
Aswan bone for ceremony?” 

[My own appreciation ofthe relation between mobility and connection 

| to tand deepened as I recorded stores of lives where a single year could 

| often be mapped as a travel narrative. Speaking about her childhood, for 
instance, Angela Sidney began, 








The earliest time Pm ealking about is 1940—T cant remember when [as much 





| younger. T remember we were staying aross Ten Mile on that island — they used 0 
Cal that island “Tagish John Ibid” and ater they started to allt “Old Scotty 
Inland” — it's right straight across Ten Mile, I remember that ime ~that’s yea 


| r510, remember ay father wae Fishing and we were staying on that island, 


She continued to detail the Family's activities and her childhood memories 
\ during that year. Another time, she began, 


\ hiss sora Pm taking bons, when we went upto Black Lake~T"oo«h ay 
| We taveed aroand the shore, bunting for moose. From what I remember, we 


stayed under that gray mountain — Taaghahi— until Christmas, anl then we moved 


end of March, we started coming back —back ro Careross or Tagish, That summer 


| to Millhaven, And from Millhaven, we went up to Black Lake. Then, almost at the 
| we det go to Mash Lake 
| 


And s0 her narrative continued, incorporating some 230 place-names we 
mapped together in Tagish, Tlingit, and English languages. Like other 
elderly women, she described how mobility inevitably decreased as people 
were consolidated into villages following the wartime construction of the 
Alaska Highway. Possibly the hardest aspect for these women was con. 
finement to villages where children could attend day schools, but where 
women could 

peatedly, women talked about time with reference to places 1: 
‘Athapaskan languages and sometimes not seen for years yet stil providing. 
Anchors for memory, Frequently, too, naming the places reminded women 
‘of songs that reenact and commemorate events.” 





longer accompany spouses who continued to hunt, Re: 
sd in 
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Stories link human history to place. John Joe, almost one hundred years 
‘old when we began recording place-names in 1976, explained his view that i 
there is a causal ink between understanding the names, knowing the sto 
ries associated with names, and living in the world as an adequate human | 
being. He expressed distress that younger people were less knowledgeable 
about and less interested in these stories than in the past: | 


‘Old people used to tll stories to young people, This happened [at] Shatighay, tht 


‘one [at] Chezhd, chat one at ShatD'she'e. The stories —you cant tll them now. 





fou believe that” they say. Old people, they tll you a story, you've got to listen 


When you don' listen, you're going to be crazy. You're going to be crazy, and 





you're not going to live long, 


Near Carctoss, Angela Sidney would point to and name the four moun: 
tains where Animal Mother or Game Mother hung her trampoline at the 
beginning of ime when she created the frst animals." On Tagish Lake, we 
followed the route taken by Fox when he fist gave names to the points of 
Jang extending into the lake 





“My brother inlaw" he sid 

“rom here, you go. 

You gee down the ake fom here 

You goto that Ka’ Deion — that means where arrows 
ar ied up in a bundle." 

That's Tagish language: Tlingit is 

Now they cll 





ooncit Was au YE 





“ying Pan Isiand” becaase i’ sometimes 





joined to the shore 
TW actos from Ten Mile, Tso aayh 
“Bue bain the water. Hrom here on, you go. 


“They cll that mountain behind that place Ka’ Deion Dade’ 
(Chooneit Shay, Tlingit way 


He's the one, For, give Taian names oll those points on 
“Tagh Lake 
‘They sil we them, Indian way.” 


‘The surging glaciers in what is now Kluane National Park came alive in 
very different ways when Kitty Smith told about the copper-clawed owls, 
i, 





living in glacier dens or how a shaman caused the Lowell Glacier, Na 
10 surge, blocking the Alsek River valley: 
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“Ab, that old man! 

‘The top of his hea is jos ike the plac where gopher 
plays— 

Abate sump.” 

‘That id laughed at him. 


‘Well, hat old man eft Yukon, you know, 


‘Summertime, tht old [Yukon] man went to Naf 
He's medicine man, you know, big doctor 

"Thatice was coming right down fom the mountain, 
Arthe end ofthe ce, creek came down 

Right there, he st dove 


He sid to himself, 
“What am I going to dot” 

His doctor talks to him. 

“You think Pm going to bring that glacier to this mountain? 
1e' going tobe flooded, that side.” 


His doctor told him, 
“You yi. 1°s going to come. 

That old man lay down, sight there 

is doctor's working now on that glacier. 


comes down, comes down, 
Glacier. glacier... comes down... comes down 
‘Untill level with this mountain, 





‘That's the fst time it [Lowell Glacier] crossed, 


‘That Indian doctor did that, 


Alter he did that, icrosed another time, 

“My grandma told me twas like that onetime, i her ime. 

[All looded agua, that 1016, Haines Junction, tha way 

Talk about gophers de! she ai 

Before, that glacier did't do that. 

ar 
started 








he di that, fst time, fom there it 














“The orientation of different drainage systems in the Yukon took on new 
dimensions when Annie Ned explained how they were established by Crow 
at the beginning of time: one to the Arctic Ocean, one to the Bering Sea, 
fone to the Pacific Northvvest Coast.» A drive along the Alaska Hlighvway is 
transformed by 
features. 

In Annie Ned’s words, 








ing the names, the songs, the origins of landscape 


You know old people, long time, they cll thie county 
where they fhe places} 





‘hat’ from this man, he elit 
[Nextone, he ellsit 

Thats the way we got ic 

Just like you read 


Jus ike we go to school for that old man. 

We bring some wood, bing some water to old peopl to tell 
ws this soy. 

We don’ pick it up far nothing 


(Od time words are just ike school 


“Meanings are embodied in the very performance of naming places, When 
I asked Kitty Smith whether she would pronounce alist of place-names I 
read back to her, compiled from her stories, so that I could check spellings 
witha linguist, she ignored my question and retold the stores, apparently 
dllighted that Iwas finally learning the names she had taught me. 

‘But mapping names, like mapping the boundaries of territories used by 
individual trappers, has implications. As background to land claims nego 
tiations, many communities set out to document the extent to which ter 
ritories near their communities had been used in the past and con} 
bye used by particular families. Named places can thus be transformed fom 
sites of significance to authorized boundary markers demarcating neigh 





boring groups. Imperceptibly, named places that were formerly an asser- 
aliingualism and mobility, of exchange and travel, can come t0 
divide and separate people who were formerly connected. At negotiations 
surrounding beritage age 

for instance, debate was generated by the federal negotiators’ mandate to 
oller protection to specific, documented archaeological and historical sites. 








ents in one community during summer 1991, 


This clashed with the understanding of many community members that 
what was at issue was not so much the sites themselves asthe relationships 
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between sites and the need to protect them by restricting detrimental access 
to tls between territories? 

‘During final stages of land selection in 1994, some people were publicly 
‘expressing concerns about the social consequences ofthese newly bounded 
territories. Some parents, for instance, wondered whether their children 
right be less welcome off settlement lands once boundaries acquire official 
status. Others were concerned that artificial boundaries may restrict mo- 
bility, specially for the elderly: beneficiaries to the settlement must enroll 
in only one First Nation, but most elders can legitimately claim member 
ship in several communities, making their choice arbitrary. Could this 
sequently bring restrictions, some ask, preventing. an elder from fishing at 
a river her grandmother, her mother, and she had used all her life? The 
decision ofthe federal government to allocate what is called “land quan: 
tum” co each First Nation based on market value means that some com- 
"munities will receive title to more land than others. Communities on the 
Alaska Highway, where land is assessed at relatively high values, have 
smaller allotments than more distant communities, generating potential 
rifts in situations where allocations may be interpreted as inequ 

Although the settlement of outstanding land claims in the Yukon has 
involved enormous commitment and work by many communities and in-| | 
dividuals, achievements of one kind come at costs of another kind. Some \ | 
of the thoughtfl ways these issues are addeessed in narrative ai€ discussed! 
in chapter 7in the context ofthe Yukon International Storytelling Festival 
"Narratives told at this festival continue to address issues on which there is 
yet no closure, but they. rytelling compli* J 
cates externally mandated boundaries and categories 





























Family and Belonging 


Extended family connections remain foundational in Yukon communities 
‘Throughout the world and during most periods of human history, people 
have relied on culturally variable constructions of family to frame rules of 
bbchavior and social obligations. John Bormeman suggests that to treat kin- 
ship ahistoricaly, as though it were an evolutionary stage of social organ 
zation relegated tothe past, is to render it apolitical athe very point where 
kinship assertsits importance most centrally — in modern nationalism. Kin 
ship indeed provides the axis of non-Western politcal systems, but itis also 
“the topos on which ‘nationness is mapped.” 

Tecause our experiences of family occur so early in life, there isa human 
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tendency to naturalize our acquired ideas about family. In the Yukon, s0- 
cial relationships are profoundly structured by matrilineal moieties, Crow 
(Kajit) and Wolf (Agunda). Membership as Crow or as Wolf's determined 
by birth and is passed on from a woman to her children, Because rules 
of exogamy were strictly enforced in the past — disobedience was consid: 
cred incestuous and was punishable by banishment or death — one’s father 
«vas always a member of the opposite moiety, and every domestic unit in 
cluded both Crow and Wolf. Historically alliances were repeatedly forged 
between moieties by marriages, partnerships, and trade, linking people 
from widely dispersed areas in networks of familiar responsibilities, In 
southern Yukon Tlingit commonities, moieties further incorporate clans 
‘whose members can usually name a common ancestor in the distant past, 
if not necessarily the precise genealogical links. 

‘Such a system has broad advantages, It immediately situates everyone, 
since kinship afiations can be determined immediately by answers to 
simple questions like “Who is your mother?” or where names are clan 

soperty, “What is your Indian name?” Until recently, preferred 
patterns of postmarital matrilocal residence ensured that elderly people 
were provided for by sons-in-law, A woman would be likely to continue 
working with her mother, aunts, and sisters after marriage, and together 
they might raise their children, Heer husband, joining her fami 
an inital year oF two, would hunt with her brother, and as opposite moiety 
brother-in-law, they might become permanent trading partners even after 
the couple became more independent. A man would come to know two 
‘hunting territories well —the one where he was raised and also his wite’s. 
‘A woman would retin detailed knowledge of berry grounds and the loca 
tions of vegetable roots and plants critical during periods of scarcity 

“Moiety and clan arrangements have continued to guide behavior at crit 
cal times of life birth, puberty, and death ~as well as on numerous less 
formal occasions, At death, for instance, opposite moiety relatives can be 
counted on to take care of mortuary arrangements, and after an appropri 
ate interval the bereaved clan may repay them with a potlarch.* Con 
‘temporary potlatches support an effective redistribution system whereby 
fone moiety performs services for another and later receives repayment, Be- 
cause every household unit includes members of both moieties, goods pot. 
latched by one side may well remain within the same domestic unt 

‘Another way of understanding relationships is as reciprocity between 
providers and dependents. In the past, every group needed to maintain a 
balance between peaple who were able to provide necessities of life and 

















owned 





atleast for 
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those who depended on them. Each person began life asa dependent child, 
became a provider in adulthood, and resumed dependent status again in 
old age. An elderly woman, for example, might spend one winter with one 
{group of children and grandchildren and another winter with other family 
‘members. An able-bodied man or woman might join a group temporarily 
Both lateral and generational relationships, then, were characterized by 
recipto 

‘With increasing intrusion ofthe state inco family affairs, both sets of re: 
lationships have become problematic. Contemporary efforts to formalize 
tradition with reference to “traditional justice systems,” for example, offer 
belated attempts to accommodate moiety, clan, and generational relation 
ships in decision making by the very legal institutions that attempred to 
erase them a century ago, an issue explored in chapter 4. Current efforts to 
revitalize older principles of social control require codification of relation 
ships that would not have occurred in the past. Furthermore, men and 
women now elders in their late sixties and seventies, who are enjoined to 
‘work toward building such institutions, experienced during their teenage 
years the forceil disruptions dismantling kin-based relationships after con- 
struction of the Alaska Highway in the 1940s, ‘The epidemics associated 
‘with highway construction, consolidation in highway communities, the in 
troduction ofthe Family Allowance Act (1944-45) used to enforce resi 
dential school attendance, and the Revised Act to Provide Old Age Assis: 
tance (1952) (which strained relationships between those who had cash 
and those who did not) were central to their formative years. In a com: 
temporary context, relations bewween generational groups are sometimes 
strained by what one younger person has described as a “culture of disap 
proval” emanating from some elders. His interpretation is that, given the 
social disruptions this generation of elders experienced, they are sometimes 
less patient with young people than elders may have been in the past. 
Mrs. Sidney's narrative and Mrs. Smith’s carvings discussed in chapters 3 
and s suggest that clan and generational diff 
and that storytelling practices may long have addressed such contradictions 
when they arose 











‘When Yukon First Nations began doing research for land claims inthe late 
19608, one oftheir initial objectives was to document their shared experi 
ences as aboriginal people throughout the Yukon in order to present their 
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claims collectively as a united organization. With the settlement of that 
claim, they are struggling to develop ways of working together while still 
recognizing long-standing regional and cultural differences. They argue 
‘hat che terminological shit from “Yukon Indians” co “Fitst Nations” sig 
nificantly foregrounds multiplicity of perspectives rather than homogeneity 





In the late 1990s, increasing attention is being paid to indigenous per- 
spectives on the past—in the South Pacific, Affica, and North and South 
America. Yukon oral traditions are also reaching wider audiences, At the 

Storytelling Festival, discussed in chapter 7, 
elders speak to large crowds of ates 
casting Yukon has produced videotaped documentaries on historical and 
contemporary issues that are televised across northern Canada, The Yukon 





annual Yukon Internationa 
ve listeners. Northern Native Broad. 








Historical and Museums Association sponsors annual conferences ike the 
‘one described at the beginning of chapter 2, where elders, academics, and 
other visitors exchange ideas on topics of common interest. The Heritage 
Branch of the Yukon Territorial Government funds First Nations to con- 
duct their own oral history projects. The Yukon Native Language Centre 
continues to document languages, place-name, narratives, and history and 
to ensure thar these become incorporated into the regular school program, 
The Council for Yukon First Nations has worked with the Department of 
Education to develop a community-based cusriculum for use in Yukon 
classrooms. The Bureau of Aboriginal Languages Services supports abroad 
range of translation services in communities, 

The endurance of oral tradition in the Yukon speaks to the persistence 
and adaptability of narrative as a framework for bridging social fractures 
thae threaten to ffagment human relationships, Storytelling also raises 
‘questions about the relation between knowledge remembered and embod. 
ied in narrative and its translation to broader audiences. Remaining chap. 
ters investigate these processes in greater depth, both as they occurred in 
the past and as they continue in the present, 
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“Pete’s Song”: Establishing 
‘Meanings through Story and Song 


In collaboration with Angela Sidney 


Ethnographies always begin as conversations between anthropologists and 
‘Our hosts, who ate also in conversation with each other, Ifwe are forcunate 
some of these conversations take unexpected turns, develop into genuine 
dialogues, and continue over many y 

thar we may learn something about the process of communication, about 
how words are used to construct meaningfal accounts of life exper 





1s, Dialogues open the possibility 








this way they differ fundamentally from structured interviews, where one 
of the participants claims the right to both pose the questions and interpret 
the responses. 

T'was my good fortune to have an ongoing dialogue with Angela Sid 





ney, an elder from the Vukon Territory, for more than seventeen years. Our 
conversations began at our first meeting in 1974 and continued until the 
end of her life in 1991. Even though she can no longer participate actively 
in our dialogues, they continue whenever her words surface unexpectedly 
svhile Tam puzzling about some problem, jus as she undoubtedly hoped 
they would (fg. =). 

‘Angela Sidney described herselfas a Deisheetaan (Crow) woman of both 





‘Tagish and Tlingit ancestry. Born in 1902 near the present village of Car 
ross inthe southern Yukon to £a,00s Tia (Maria) and Kaajinéek’ (Tagish 
John), she was given the Tlingit name Stéow and a second ‘Tagish: name 
Ch'éonehte’ Ma. Her lifelong interest in passing on the knowledge she 
had acquired about the relation between her mother’s Tlingit and her ft 
cer’s Tagish ancestry brought us together, We began our conversation with 
a simple contract: I would record her life history for family members, and 
in return she would become my teacher —a roe that intrigued her because 
it tested her pedagogical skills in new ways.! In addition to a brief life his 
tory prepared for family members in 1975, she was able to publish sever 
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booklets of narrative, family history, and place-names that are widely ce 
culated in her community? 

‘One of the chief intellectual pleasures of this witty, warm, thoughtful 
woman was trying to convey, across cultural boundaries, the subtle lessons 
about human behavior she had learned during her lifetime. She was born 
shorty after the Klondike gold rush, so her experiences encompassed al 
‘most a century of starting institutional changes — the brief but turbulent 
influx of prospectors at the turn of the century, the establishment of eccle- 
siastcal residential schools, the involvement of indigenous trappers in an 
international fur market, the construction of the Alaska Highway, the de 
velopment of an unstable mining economy, and the expansion of govern 
‘ment infrastructure. But she was also intensely interested in changes that 
had occurred during the previous century. Her parents and grandparents 
had taken part in the flourishing trade between coastal Tlingit and interior 
Tagish peoples during the late nineteenth century when Tlingit customs, 
clan names, and language were introduced inland. Her understanding of 
all these changes came from her lifelong attention to oral tradition. In our 
dialogues, she defined her task as teaching me how oral tradition continues 
to explain not just the past but also contemporary issues 

In this chapter I attempt to convey something of how she used oral his: 
tory to teach, confounding, any simple definition of what oral history is 
(or does. The central thesis guiding her work was that while oral tradition, 
can indeed broaden our understanding of the past, i tells us even more 
about the present, Her concem about the importance of communica 
tion through storytelling underscores the value of performance theory to 
studies of oral tradition. Her great skill came not just from remembering, 
and knowing the stories, bt from knowing how to use them appropriately, 
in different situations co produce the effect she knew good stories can 

‘When Angela Sidney and I began working together, my own under 
standing of the term “ora history” was furly superficial. Iwas delighted. 
by our collaboration because it seemed to me an ethically sound way of 
doing research —with a clear set of issues for me to investigate and a sub- 
stantive product for Mrs Sidney anid her family, L assumed that I would be 
documenting details of socal history a it had affected indigenous people 
in northwestern Canada, a perspective lamentably absent from most of the 
‘written records, My earliest questions were framed with reference to the 
Klondike gold rush, the construction of the Alaska Highway, and their f- 
fect on the lives of people who had always lived in the region. 
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Mrs. Sidney responded patiently but firmly, in each case suggesting that 
1 begin by recording a particular story — pethaps one about a boy who 
stayed with Salmon People, or a giel who married a star, or one about the 
woman stolen by Grizaly. Eventually we recorded dozens of narratives in 
which a protagonist traveled under the water, beyond the horizon, or to 
the skies to learn about other dimensions of realty. Despite my intial sense 
that we were moving further and further from our shared objective of 
preparing an orally narrated life history, I gradually came to realize that 
she was consciously providing me with a kind of cultural scaffolding, the 
broad framework I needed to learn before I could begin to ask intelligent 
‘questions. 

‘One of the stories she told me was about a coastal Tlingit man named. 
Kaas’achg6ok. Briefly, Kaax'achg6ok was one of the famous Tlingit ances: 
tots of the Kiks.4di clan, One autumn he went huating sea mammals with 
his nephews, only to receive a sign thar hunting was now dangerous for 
him and he should return home, Reluctantly, he destroyed his spears and 
returned to his winter village, but eventually it became unbearable to him 
that his wives should have to beg for food and that they should be treated 
with disrespect while he remained at home. Setting out to sea once again 
with the same nephews, he was blown off course and became lost. Even: 
tually they washed ashore on a small island. Kaas'achg6ok spent the fol 
lowing months devising ways to feed himself and his nephews and perfect: 
ing a method to mark the sun's points of rising and setting against the 
horizon. When he was sure that it had reached its most northerly point and 
stopped moving, he set sail for home, using the sun's rising and setting as 
steering points for navigation, Despite his successful return, he faced the 
dificulr business of acknowledging how much life had changed during his 
absence, 

‘The narrative of Kaas’achg6ok’s journey sa powerfal one, and no single 
interpretation can begin to convey all che meanings that emerge in varying. 
tellings by different narrators ftom diferent historical periods. John Swan- 
ton recorded a version told by a Tlingit storyteller in coastal Alaska shortly 
after the turn of the century.? More recently, Nora and Richard Dauen: 
hauer worked with Tlingit narrator Mr. A. P. Johnson to record and trans: 
late bilingual versions in Tlingit and English.* Catharine MeCiellan 
corded two versions with Angela Sidney, one in 1949 and another in 1952, 
cach containing details not included in Mes, Sidney's later version of the 
story, presented here.® Robin Ridington points out that attention to sol- 
stices as marked by sunrise and sunset occurs in storie told in other Atha- 
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paskan communities, and that the Dunne-za have a similar story ang 
stibe solstces as a point when “the sun stops." 

Iris important to hear Mes, Sidney's mote recent version ofthe story of 
Kaay’achg6ok in her own words, Here [focus on her retellings of his ad 





de. 





tures in different contexts because she was so explicit about the way’. 
single rich narrative can be used to convey a range of messages. She first 
told me this version of the Kaas’achgéok story in 1974. Once she was sure 
Thad mastered the narrative and understood the content, she never told 
the full story again in my presence. Instead, she made regular mention of 
i in our conversations in the same way that she referred to other stories 
she was teaching me. She used it asa point of reference both to discuss her 











personal development and to interpret and connect a ringe of events that 
‘might otherwise seem unrelated, Angela Sidney understood, as only the 
_most talented storytellers can, the importance of performance ~ how per 
formance involves not simply a narrator but also an audience, and how 
narrator and audience both change with time and circumstances, giving, 
any one story the potential range of meanings that all good stor 
‘Once she was sure T understood the context of knowing the story, our 
conversations were able to build on thar shared knowledge, 

After presenting the story in Mrs. Sidney’s own words, then, I will ds 
cuss her original telling ofthe nar 
years later, of how and why she first cold the story publily in 19455 her 
subsequent explanation of why she had the right to tell the narrative and 
hher much more recent use of that narrative to commemorate a specific 
event in 1988, Her various telings vividly reveal the way a skillful story 
teller is abl 











ive to me in 1974; her account, several 








0 use what appears t0 be the same story to convey a range of 
‘meanings. Each performance is historically situated asthe tlle, the audi 
ence, and the intended meanings shift to meet the occasion, 


First, then, the story, as Mrs. Sidney originally told it to me in 1974 





1 was ten years old wen {ean this stony Sit 
My auntie, Mrs, Austin, told me the story Bt time 
Later Theatd my father elt 10 the boys 

This isthe song I gave co Pte. 


Pm going to tell how we claim i. 





This isa ere tory 
Ichappened ons water, maybe near Stk, 
Te goes wih thar song Ising — UU tel you about it 









This man, KaasachgGok, was a grea hunter for sal 
He was going hunting a fl 
He hs cight nephews on his se, his ster sons. 
Kaas’achggok is Crow and so ae thse boys 

in boat. 





They all went out toge 





Early inthe morning, they lf 
Fog was down low on the ean, 
ne back, ging that boat. 





H's captain he at in 
He heard a baby ery that time, "Wal, wah.” 


Stop, Listen. Stop tha, baby, nove 
Don’ you know this is Kas’achgéok’s hunting ground?" 
He listened quite along time 

ing, 





Here it was baby eal 
Thats bad hack 


“That voice even called his name, “Kaay’achgéok.” 


So he told his nephews that’s bad lack: 
“Lets go back” 


‘Tey came back that same evening. 
He bro 
boys to chop ical up. 





1 up his boa, paddles, spears and he rel those 


PI never hu again.” 


He knows i's something, I's bad luck to hunt now. 








After that, he just stayed home, 





Anja he dn’ hue anymore that one yeat — 
Stayed tome all year unt fl 
Maybe be goes ot ite big, but he never hunts 


inlly someone es killed salon, 

‘Tey invited both those two wives of Kaay achgéok. 

When those wives of Kaa’achgéok came back, he asked the 
youngest one, 

“Did they give you any ft? Any ft eft ver they give you 
‘bring home” 


“No just mea,” she answered 


9 
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“Dil they eve you any ft to bring home? Any leftover?” 








“How come they're so stingy t0 nor give you women any 
He thinks maybe his luck will change. ) 


She goes to he brother. 

“Twat you to lend my husband your bo, peat, your 
ounsing oie 

He wants ogo ous de was | 

Not fi” 


“Okay,” he sys 

“The boys wil bring it over later this evening” | 

He's got eight boys too. 

That's Kaas achgéok’s wifes people, Wo 
call them Killer Whale on coast— 





eople —they 


Thac evening they packed overa brand-new boat — dugout. 
Spears, oars, everthing in there already 


Kaay'achgdok tls those wives, 
“You girls beter cook up meat in salt wate for ws.” 
‘Next motning, those boys get water ready in seaskin 
Cook things. 


‘Thea, when they ate ready, Kaay'achgGok goes out again 
‘Not far, north wind starts to blow. 





Yox know north wind blows inf 
Kasachgéok thinks, 

“Gee, we should go back while it's not 00 rough 
Let's go back,” he els his nephews. 

They tur around 

Right away, tha wind came up —they row and row, 
Soon waves are a big as this house. 
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-Kaas'achgokis captain: what he does, the rest of the boys do. 
Fe throws his paddle inh 

Those boys do that 00, 
‘Ksas'achgok pulled up a blanket and went to seep 
Those boys 00, they sleep. 

“They went the wiole night and the next day lke that. 


boat 





“Toward the scond morning, Kay"achgdok woke up. 
He ees the boat not moving, but he ears waves sucking back. 
He pulled the blanket down and looked 

By gosh, they drifted onto an island — 

Nice sandy beach 


"Wakeup you boys, Whar’ this hear?" 
Tesounds ike w 





the wave goss ot, goes back 


Next oldest boy looks up 0, 
“Ves, we're on land," he si 
“Wel, might aswell goon shore” 


those boys run around, 
They sea leaf ke an umbrella 
It’s stem with a hoe that ull of 
“Frogleaf” they clit 





“Eh, sve that [fresh] water” 
Each has is on scalskin water bag. 

He looks around, 

“Take your time 

Go back and sce ifthere'sa good place to make a fire 
Tey found a good place, shelered from the north wind, 





“Lets go there” 
Big trees around there. 

they make brish camp out of bark 

They carey that bark with them in bot. 

Jas that quick they had camp put up, 

Look for wood — lots of driftwood. 

“You boys are not to nun all ver, We'll check all round fst” 














(a the southside ofthe island there's a rocky point 
All kinds of sea lons seal al kinds of animal 
When they're on rocks, the tide i our. 

“Ee thinks that's the bes time ro club them. 

That's what they di 

Each boy made club. 

‘They killed off as much a they needed — 

Sea otter, ea lion, sea, 

Not too. 

He told 


— just what they can hale 





them to looks 





er that meat good, 


‘Some people sy he was there overayear— 
Some say i next pri 

He dreamed he was at home all the ime, 

“I gave up hope, then I dreamed I was home.” 


‘That's the song I sing for you. 
Pm going o tell you about it and el you why Team sing it 








‘And why we ellit*Pee Sidney Song.” 


Pil tell you that when T finish this story 


“That man, Kas’achgéok, he avays goes to aorth wind 
Side every day 

He goes out on the point —never el anyone 

Hee marks when the son comes out inthe morning — 

‘Maks ic with a stick, 

In 

Marks stick where the sun goes down, 





he evening, he goes ou again, 


He never tells anyone why he does this, 
He use docs it al the time. 

Finally, tha stick s inthe same plac for ew days 
ee knows this marks the return of spring. 


‘Then the sun srs to come back in June, the longest ay 


Inthe meantime, he std othe boys, 
“Make twisted snowshoe string out of sealskin, 
Devi 

Make two big pis. 


chit 





‘One forthe head ofthe boat, one fo the back ofthe boat.” 


nally, when the sun starts backin June 
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He seesit behind the mountain called Tloox, nes Sitka. 
In June, that sun sin he same place for one, rw0 days 


Hie ells those boy just bere the end they're ing to start back. 
Tells chose boys to cook 





pu it in seal stomach, 
‘Once they're out on the ocean, there's no way to make ire 
So they've got cook int 

“They prepare ahead. 

Seal 

When the sun goes back again onthe summer sd 


ope i for anchor. 








es they start 


“Put everything inthe boat.” 
He knows there'sa long calm tae in late June when the sun stars back. 


No wind 
They start any. 

They think how they're going to make it 
Those boys think, ‘Our uncle made a mistake 





‘We were olay onthe island, but now we are really lst.” 





Row 08, ro. 


Finally, sun came out rigtin font ofthe boat 
Evening, goes outa the back 


Kaasacligok anchors the boat and he tells those boys to sleep. 


Tused to know how many das that rip took — it's long 


time, though 





ras ten when {heard thie stony first 
My auntie Mrs. Austin told me the story ist time 


Later, I heard my father tli to the boys, 


Sundown, 
‘They anchor the 
[Nest moming, the sun came ou same way a the head ofthe boat. 


‘boat when it goes down of the steering ide 





He know what is going 00 — 
They're right on couse. 
They keep doing hat I don’t know how long. 
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Finally, onetime, just after the sun goes down, 
ie sees something ikea seagull 

‘When the sn comes up it disappears. 
Bening sundown, he seesit agin 

Fou days he eet. 


The second day he sesit he asks, 


What's that ahead of our boat? Seagull” 





“They thinkso 
Where could seagull come from in the middle ofthe ocean? 


‘They camp again 
Ie gets bigger. 

Finally i looks ikea mountain 

They don'e stop to rest anymore! 

Four paddle all day —four paddle all nigh. 

“Their uncle is their boss he sleeps al day I guess. Don't know 
nally they seeit 


Early in the morning, Kaa’achy6ok’s oldest wife comes 
down 





0 ry for he husband. 
wife they alzeady gave to another husband, 
nally all ofa sudden, she ses boat coming. 

‘She quits crying ~ she noties how her husband used to ade, 
‘Same asthe man in the boat 


‘That youn 








‘She uns back to the house. 
looks ike Kaay’achgéok when he pales! 
Get up! Everybody up!” 


“How do you expect tha? 
It's whole yeae now. 
You think they lve yee" 


Then he comes azound the point 
People al pac around that boat 
They took him for dead — already made podatch for him. 
So he gave otter skin to everyone who potatched for him, 
‘Sea ote skin cost one thousand dollars, those days, 
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“Then he sang songs he made pon tha tip. 
He made one up when he gave up the oars. 


“gave up my life out onthe deep forte shark.” 

That song gave to Gaanas 4 people 

Then he made up a song forthe sun who sved him: 
“The sun came up and sve peopl.” 


He made chat song daring winter 
And he sang it when he made a potatch. 


‘Then that song he sang, 








“1 gave up hope and then I dreamed I was home 


Thats the one I sing. 

Deisheetsan people, we own that song, 

Because log before, our people caprured Kass'achg6ok’s 
brother, 

‘When they started to make peace he sang that song and gave 
itt ws for our podatch 

“Then we fied his brother. That's how come we own it 

“That's why we claim that song, 


LAYERED TELLINGS 
Narrative as Text 


Angela Sidney’s story of Kaay’achgook can indeed be written down and 
read as a text, one of many she told me in the course of preparing her life 
history. When she frst told me the story in 1974, her primary objective was 
to have it tape-recorded and transcribed in her own words, We read over 
the written text carefully and made the minor changes she suggested. At 
hher request, it appeared in a booklet of narratives by three Yukon elders, 
My Stories Are My Wealth, princed for use in Yukon schools.’ Once an orally 
narrated text is printed, though, i s open to a range of interpretations by 
readers as well as by listeners 

“There is no shortage of ways to approach the Kaax"achgéok story if we 
regard it simply as a self-contained narrative. For example, because of the 
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‘thematic attention to the sun in Mrs. Sidney’s version, it has sometimes 
been highlighted in Yukon classrooms at the end of June, presented as an 
‘example of indigenous perspectives on the summer solstice, a significant 
day north of the sixtieth parallel, Mrs. Sidney was pleased by this acknowl 
‘edgment and even agreed to tell the story and to be interviewed by a local 
zadio station on 21 June one year near the end of the 1970s. 

Given the structural parallels with The Odysey, the story has also been 
incerpreted as an example of powerful epic narrative. The hero's journey, 
constructed around disappearance, 
ten, dramatizes a theme common to much world literature. Like all good 
literature, the story addresses fundamental human problems. The psycho- 
logical dimensions of returning home after prolonged absence were cer 
tainly on Mrs. Sidney's mind in other versions she tells, discussed later in 
the chapter, The story of Kaas’achgook undeniably constitutes a work of 
literature; bilingual texts of another version of this narrative, in both Tlingit 
language and in English, have been presented in exquisite detail by Richard 
and Nora Davenhauerin Ha Shuki/Our Ancestor, their frst volume in a 
series titled Classics of Tin 

‘Alternatively, we might ask whether this narrative incorporates events 
from historical time. Kaas'achg6ok was a fimous ancestor of a named clan, 
the Kiksidi Crow clan, and itis conceivable that his journey might be 
traced to a known historical figure. The possibility of incorporating, orally 
narrated accounts into ethnohistorical analysis seems to give oral history 





extensive suffering, and eventual re 


Ona Literarure* 





rather elastic promise, particularly when so much northern scholarship 
rests exclusively on written records Yeta literal interpretation of the events, 
in the story is oo narrow. 

Such diverse possibilities suggest good reasons for paying attention to 
the story of Kaay"achg6ok as text, with a range of conventional avenues 
for hearing its content —as a reflection of mythology, history, ethnology, 
language use, and psychology. Too fiequently, though, textual analyses 
begin and end with these questions. As Paul Ricoeur reminds us, there 
is a difference between what a narrative says and what it talks about? 
Had Angela Sidney not referred to it again herself I might simply have 
interpreted it just as one among other fine examples of oral narrative 
from northwestern North America, 


Narrative as Gift 
Some yeats later, in 198, Angela Sidney and I were firmly engaged in the 


process of recording her life story. By then T understood that the dozens of 
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narratives we had recorded and transcribed really did provide a framework 
she could refer back to when she talked about her own experiences. Re 
peatedly, she explained choices she had made or advice she had given with 
reference to narratives learned ftom parents, aunts, and uncles — narratives 
exploring the subtle relation between human and superhuman domains. 
‘Her narrative allusions and interpretations always added a dimension to 
whatever event we were discussing, 

‘She talked abour Kaas'acha6ok again on 6 July 1985, this time ina very 
different context. Her son Pete, then in his seventies, was visiting one af 
‘ternoon, and though he had obviously heard the story many times before, 
she took the opportunity to explain, with him present, why it had such 
significance for his life, Pete was one of many men from Yukon First 
[Nations who served overseas during World War II, and this day she talked 
about how difficult his absence had been for her. “Five years he's gone 
jus like that Kaay’achg6ok story I told you.” 

During his absence, she said, she and her husband bought ther ist r- 
dio, “so we could listen to where they're moving the troops so we would. 
know where hei.” When the war ended, her son seat her an airmail letter 
from Europe announcing his imminent recurn: “DEAR MOM, I'M HOOKED 
FOR CANADA. TOMORROW PM LEAVING.” With a map, she and her has: 
band calculated how long it would take to cross the Atlantic by ship to New 
York. When he arrived in New York, he sent a telegram, “LANDED SAFELY 
xn U.S." From there they estimated that it would take four days for him to 
‘ross the continent to Vancouver by trin, She allowed another four days 
to travel up the west coast of the country by ferry, and an additional day to 
ride inland on the narrow-gauge White Pass and Yukon Railway to his 
hhome in Carcross, Yukon. “From the time he got on the boat from Van 
couver, we're counting the days again. Well— I’m counting the days—I 
ddon’e know ifthe rest do!” 

‘As the excitement mounted, her husband asked her how they should. 
celebrate the occasion of his return, She described the feast she planned to 
give and the people she intended to invite. ““And then,’ I told him, 
T'm going to sing that Kaay’achgéok song!” And my Old Man said, 
“Gee, I didn’e know you were so smart to think lke that! That's a good 
idea.” When Pete arrived home, then, his gift — the greatest gift she could 
give him — was the song sung by Kaax’achgdok when he returned home. 

That’s why we call hat ‘Pete’ song” ‘I gave up hope, and then T dreamed 
Twas home." 

But the story does not end there, because her right to sing the song was 
immediately challenged by men of he father’s clan who were senior to her. 
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Her narrative about how her clan acquired rights to use that song, and 
hence her own decision to make a gift of it to her son, forms an integral 
part ofthe next version of her story 


Narrative as Settlement 


‘Tagish people in the southeastern Yukon adopted ‘lingit-named clans 
sometime daring the nineteenth century. As on the coast, rights to use 
songs and stories remain firmly grounded in clan membership, which is 
traced through the maternal line. Angela Sidney, ike her mother, was born 
into the Deisheetaan Tlingit clan, and her son Pete also belongs to her clan. 

Hier fither’s cousin Koolseen (whose English name was Patsy Henderson) 
\was the senior living member of her father’s Dakl'aweid clan, and he chal 

Jenged her right to sing the song at ths celebration. As a relatively young, 
svoman in her early forties at the time, this put her ina vulnerable position, 

She recalled, “[He] told my mother, ‘It’s not you fellows’ song, that song, 

You can’t use that song!” He asked Johnny Anderson about it, and Johnny 
Anderson said, ‘No, i's not a Deisheetaan song.”” 

‘Mrs, Sidney explained how she demonstrated to him thatthe song had. 
been given to Deisheetaan by the Kiks.édi clan, and that she really was 
usingit in an appropriate way, Kaay’achg6ok, she explains, belonged to the 
Kiks.ddi clan (which, like Deisheetaan, is grouped with Crow or Raven 
clans). Sometime in the past, a dispute arose between the Deisheetaan 
and Kiks.édi clans. A Kiks.4di man —“Kaar°achg6ok’s [clan] brother” — 
was taken by Deisheetaan clansmen as a slave in payment for an offense 
‘committed against them. As hostilities escalated, the two clans met and, 
negotiated a conventional settlement: an exchange was worked out so that 
the Kiks.idi man was returned to his kinsmen, and they in turn gave the 
Deisheetaan clan the Kaay’achg6ok song. Because songs are among the 
‘most important property owned by clans, the dispute was considered 
settled 

‘To confirm that as a Deisheetaan woman she was acting appropriately, 
Angela said she did further research. She traveled down to the coast, to 
Skagway, Alaska, to meet with Tlingit elders there. She told two senior 
elders, Maggie Kodenaha and Bert Dennis, what had occurred and asked 
them to judge whether she had acted appropriately 











{told her [Maggie Kodenaha ll about how sang that song when Peter came back 
and wien made that inner for him, called everybody from across the iver to his, 
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‘welcome dinner, and I sing ie before we started out that dinner and T said that 
Kaas’achgéak song. was our song, And Uncle Patsy did’ believe it. $0 went 10 
‘Skagway too, and T atkel Maggie Kodenaha and she tld me all about it. She told 
me about the war we made and thats how come he gave ws that song, Kaas'ach 
‘560k made lots of songs. He made songs forthe san and he made songs for when 
he shoved his paddle in their boat, and shes song he gave to Gaanay di. And that 
sn song, I don't know who he gave ito, He just kept it for himself I gues. 

le [Knay’achgbok and his lan members] gave that Kaas achgéok song to asia 
place of his brother. That's why we use, That's why Tuse it. Thar’ why I gave it 
to Pete when he came back fom the army, because he just went through what 
happened to Kans'achgGok. He drifted away in the ocean, but he finally came back 
asked ll about tha, too... [before I used the song]. 





[Narrative as Commemoration 


[Angela Sidney was forty-three years old when she frst performed the Ka 
ax’achgook story and song in 1945. More recenty, a the age of eighty-six, 
she decided to use this story again, this time ina very different public set 
ting, By now she was acknowledged as a senior elder storyteller in the Yu 
kon Territory. She was in great demand as a storyteller in schools and had 
performed at the Toronto Storytelling Festival in 1984. She was widely 
‘credited as the inspiration forthe annual Yukon International Storytelling, 
Festival described in chapter 7. She had been awarded the Order of Canada 
by the governor-gencral of Canada in 1986 for her linguistic and ethno. 





graphic work, At this stage in her life, no one was going to challenge hee 
right to tell whatever story she chose 

‘When the new Yukon College complex offically opened in Whitchorse 
in 1988, she was invited to take a formal role in the ceremonies, and she 
was asked to give the college a Tagish name. Although T was now living. 
‘outside the Yukon Territory and was unable to attend the opening celebra 
tions, Angela Sidney and I met several weeks later, and she described her 
performance, To commemorate the event, she told me, she had sung the 
Kaas'achg6ok song because it conveyed her felings about what Yukon 
College could mean to young people inthe Territory. 

Her audience was a very mixed one this time, including hundreds of 
non: Natives as well as members of First Nations from throughout the Yu- 
kon, It is not atall clear that the meaning of her story was selFevident to 
her listeners, but she was single-minded in her commitment to present 
them with a story they could think with, if they chose to do so. Because 
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she could not be sute her audience would understand er reasons for tell: 
ing it, we discussed the idea of distributing the text of her story with some 
additional commentary so others could recognize why she had chosen it. 
And so we did, 


‘Te reason Tsang this song, is because that Yukon College is going to be lke the 

Sun forthe sudents, Instead of going o Vancouver or Victoria, they're going tobe 

able to stay hee and goto school here. We're not gong to lose our kids anymore. 
1m, ust ke for chat Kaas'achgok.* 





11s going to be just ike che Sun 


BSTAMLISHING MEANINGS THROUGH STORY AND SONG 


With the growing discussion about local knowledge, indigenous perspec: 
tives on history, and comanagement of natural resources in northern Can 
ada and Alaska, there is sometimes a tendeney to treat orally narrated ac: 
counts as collecible texts that can in turn be reduced to sources ftom 
which “data” may be extracted. Researchers pose questions about land- 
scape, flora and fauna, history, ethnography, language, psychology, and so. 
cial behavior. In thei search for answers, they may look to orally narrated 
accounts — sometimes going directly to living elders, other times searching 
archival collections for accounts recorded in the past 

"The implication is that oral sources are somehow stable, like written 
sources, and that once spoken and recorded, they are simply there, wating. 
for interpretation. Yet anyone who has been engaged in ethnographic field 
‘work knows that the content of oral sources depend largely on what goes 
into the questions, the dialogue, the personal relationship through which 
itis communicated. Oral testimony is never the same twice, even when the 
same words are used, because the relationship — the dialogue —is abvays 
shifting." Oral traditions are not natural products. They have social histo 
fies, and they acquire meaning in the situations in which they are used, in 
interactions between narrators and listeners. Meanings shift depending on 
hhow filly cultural understandings ace shared by teller and lstener.* 

"The persistent idea that oral testimony can be treated as data is not so 
different from Franz Boas's conviction a century ago that the actual telling, 
of narratives remained relatively uninfluenced by the observer and that the 
“native point of view” could be gleaned from recorded texts of myth and 
folklore, ‘Iwo problematic conventions have emerged ftom this assump- 
tion, First, a Dell Hymes points out, the words of a single speaker have 
‘often been glossed over in the name ofan entire community, as though the 
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speaker were merely some kind of information conduit. Second, ethnog: 
raphers have normally gone on to assume full authority for these ethno: 
graphic products." 

fe think of oral tradition asa social activity ather than as some reified 
product, we come to view ita part of the equipment for living rather than 
a set of meanings embedded within texts and waiting to be discovered. One 
‘of the most trenchant observations of contemporary anthropology is that 
‘meaning is noefixed, that it must be studied in practice —in the small nter- ~ 
actions of everyday life. Such practice is more likely to emerge in dialogue 
than in a formal interview. In her retellings of this one story, Mrs. Sidney 
shows how she is able to communicate meanings that are both culturally 
situated and highly personal, She readily acknowledges that her interpre 
tation could be contested by other community members. She claims only 
that she has made every effort to present it as she understands it from her 
‘own research, 

Angela Sidney's use of the story of Kaay’achgéok demonstrates the way 





she uses narratives asa kind of cultural scaffolding on which to construct 
the story of her own life Iris one of many complex narratives she asked me 
to record after she had expressed interest in the project of documenting 
her life experience. As our work progressed, she repeatedly referred back 
+0 specific stores, inteerupting her narrative with comments like, “You re 
member that story about... ? Well, I told you that one already. That’s the 
cone Pm talking about now.” And then she would show how that story 
could illuminate some event that had occurred daring her own life. Her 
construction of her life tory relied heavily on this full range of narratives 
as points of reference.” Such stores, then, ean be both culturally specific 
and highly personal 

‘Angela Sidney's various tellings of the Kaas'achgéok story remind us 
that when we approach ora tradition there is more involved than textual 
analysis, Her poin, in her various retellings, is to show how oral narrative 
is part of a communicative process. First, she demonstrates, you have to 
learn what the story says. Then you learn what the story can do when itis 
engaged as a strategy of communication. Unless we pay attention to why a 
particular story is selected and told, we understand very litle of ts mean: 
ings, Her point in retelling stories about Kaay’achg6ok is precisely to show 
that a good story, well used, can not merely explain but also add meanings 
to. special occasion, 

Hier tellings raise questions about the stability of tory, narrator, and au 
dence over time. After establishing Kaay’achgéok’s story as one fll of pos 
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ibilites for interpretation, she made it central to three other narratives Se 
ceral yeas later. One of her stories referred to an event that had occurred 
more than a century before; another was tied to an important event in her 
‘own life, one that had happened forty years earlier, a third commemorated. 
an event with significance forthe Future. In her telling, there is no simple 
analogue between the narrative and a refied oral history. 

‘But if stories are historically situated, so are narrators. Mrs. Sidney was 
very much aware of how her own evolving role as performer changed on 
different occasions. In 1945 she was a relatively junior woman speaking in 
font of elders who challenged her right to tell the story. The point of her 
next version, referring back to the late 1800s, was to establish her emerging 
ethnographic authority as she conducted research in conversation with hee 
clders. In 4974, a8 a woman in her early seventies, she saw herself as a 
teacher, both to me and to the “schoolkids” who might read her narrative. 
Ac her fourth telling, in 1988, she was positioned as an acclaimed senior 
storyteller in the Yukon, unlikely to be challenged by anyone, but also less 
likely to be understood by her heterogeneous audience. The net effect of 
thee bringing the fous versions together in recording her life history was 0 
demonstrate how she established the authority to tell and to attribute 
‘meanings to one story during the course of het lifetime." 

Listeners change too, and Angela Sidney always had a careful eye for her 
audience. Because she took seriously the goal of demonstrating her com: 
at each tel: 
ing, that her audience understood what she was saying.” The 974 telling, 
‘was for novices — for me and forthe “schoolkids” who needed to learn the 
story outline, This was very different from the 1985 version, told in the 
presence of her son to invoke an event from 1945, his arrival home from 
military sevice in France. Hee son was an interactive audience: he knew 
the story well, but he aso had his own version ofthe events. He kept trying 
to interject details about his own journey. On that occasion, though, 
Mrs. Sidney saw this a¢ ber story, and she intervened firmly whenever he 
‘stopped to breathe, No one was going to interrupt her telling this time! 
Giving him the gift ofthe Ksay’achgook story had been a pivoral event in 
her emerging role in her community. Her husband's delight with her 
intelligence (“Gee, I dida’t know you were so smart to think like that! 
That's a good idea.”) was countered by her paternal uncle’s disapproval 
(T's not you fellows’ song, that song. You can'c use that song!) 

Her account of how she gave this song the name “Pete's song,” the: 
illustrates both the consensus by which cultures celebrate their sense of 














municative competence, she took responsibility for ens 
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collectivity and the oppositional process by which difference and boundary 
are maintained. That a culture is shared docs not mean that all individual 
interpretations will be the same, but it does guarantee that conflicting. 
interpretations are significant»? Publicly challenged, Angela Sidney con 
ducted her own ethnographic research with Tlingit elders who confirmed 
her legitimate, inherited clan right co tell the story, to sing the song, and 
to give such a gift. Part of her reason for insisting on retelling the story in 
1985 was to show her son (and me) that an audience of elders who them- 
selves took the roles of cultural experts about questions of Tlingit oral 
copyright had publicly endorsed her choice in 1945. Her various audi- 
cences—thote elders, her son, myself—could appreciate and understand 
the role of narrative and song as statements about clan identity 

‘In 1988 her audience changed again, this time to a very diverse gather- 
ing attending formal ceremonies commemorating the opening of the local 
college. Although Angela was pleased with her own choice of Kaay’ach: 
‘260k story to represent the symbolic importance of the college for the 
‘community, she was quite sare that many members of this audience, hear 
ing the story for the frst time and lacking a context for recognizing it, 
‘would fil to understand her meaning. She understood that effective per 
formance of oral tradition requires moze than performers and perfor 
‘mances—it also demands an expressive community sharing similar expec: 
tations. She puzzled later about how to make her point in a different 
way in other words, how to demonstrate her communicative competence 
to this very mixed audience. Eventually she concluded that it would be 
appropriate to extend our dialogue, reproducing in printed form the nar 
rative she had originally recorded with me and adding a shore explanation, 
‘We arranged for its publication in the Northern Review, a journal published 
at Yukon College. 

In conclusion, Angela Sidney's story draws on a traditional dimension of 
culture to give meaning to a range of contemporary events. During the 
‘years we have worked together recording the events of her life, she has 
repeatedly demonstrated that she thinks and processes information with 
reference to the narratives she Ieamed as a young woman. She has shown 
that she organizes, stores, and transmits her insights and knowledge of the 
world through narratives and songs describing the human condition. Her 
natrative is as much about social transformation of the society she lives in 
asi is about individual creativity. Her point is that oral tradition may tell 
us about che past but its meanings are not exhausted with reference to the 
past. Good stories from the past continue to provide legitimate insights 
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about contemporary events, What appears to be the “same” story, even in 
the repertoire of one individual, has multiple meanings depending on lo 
cation, circumstance, audience, and stage of life of narrator and listener. 

Angela Sidney spent much of her life demonstrating how this process 
works, and today younger women and men in her community continue to 
draw insights from the methods she used to teach, The words she used to 
tend one of our dialogues on a winter afternoon say it most clearly; “Well,” 
she concluded, “I've tied to live my life right, just like a story.” 
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Yukon Arcadia: Oral Tradition, 
Indigenous Knowledge, and the 
Fragmentation of Meaning 


In 1982 the Yukon Historical and Museums Association convened a mod 
‘est conference on early human history in the Yukon Territory. Archaeolo- 
sists, some with decades of experience working in northern Canada and 
Alaska, were invited to participate along with elders from Yukon Fist 
Nations, The laudable aim ofthis meeting, unconventional atthe time, was 
to encourage scientists from across Canada to meet local elders in setting 
‘where they could exchange knowledge about environmental factors affect 

ing regional history. To ensure informality, the conference was hosted in 
the small community of Haines Junction, headquarters for the Cham 

pagne-Aishibik First Nation, rather than ia Whitehorse, the Territory's 
capital and a more conventional conference venue. 

‘More than a hundred people—adults and children — crowded into the 
community hal on a brisk Saturday morning in autuma, many driving con- 
siderable distances. Local elders filled the front row while organizers pre- 
pared coffee and assembled slide carousels. Throughout the day, archae- 
‘ologists successively presented papers about their pastand current research 
projects and responded ro questions from engaged audiences. After siting, 
patiently listening until late afternoon, Mrs. Annie Ned, a Southern Tut 
hone elder close to ninety years of age atthe time, rose to her fet asking, 
“Where do these people come from, outside? You tell different stories from 
us people, You people talk from paper — Me, I waat to talk from Grandpa.” 
"Thus claiming her authority, she began telling her own stories about sub- 
jects of the day's discussions —early caribou migration routes; trade be 
tween coast and interior; her aunts’ and parents’ experiences ofthe Klon 
clke gold rush; her own memories from early in the century. When I had. 
first heard Mes. Ned's narratives several years calir, Thad slim basis for 
understanding what she was saying. When we began working together 
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dling the 19705, my inital objective was to Tear how indigenous women 
had experienced the tumultuous changes brought to the Yukon during 
the eventeth century. Te rapidly became clear that Mrs. Ned and her 
contemporaries were approaching our projec with aver diferent model 
of life history I had expected our discussions to trae the effets on their 
lives of the Klondike gold rash, mistionary-run residential schools, con 
struction of the Alaska Highway, and other disruptive evens. I was also 
intrigued by how these women talked about subjects studied seasonally by 
visting scientists — from the human consequences when glacier-dammed 
lakes emptied catastrophically into the Alsek River valley wo changing 
migration routes of the Porcupine eatibou herd—and whether narrative 
trations about such events could provide scientists wih information not 
available fom other sources (5g. 2) 

iy I came to view both projects as awed by my attempts to 
impose a conventional academic amework that might evaluate uci 3¢ 
count as historical or scientific data, These women kept redirecting our 
work away from secular history and toward stories about how the world 
began and was transformed to be suitable for human beings. The more 1 
petsited with my original agenda, the more insistent each was about the 
direction our work should take, “Not now,” Mrs. Ned and others would 
reply to my questions. “Write dow this story about that man who stayed 
with caribou.” Or “Listen to this story about the boy who stayed with 
fish.” Each woman explained that such stores were important to recon 3s 
part of her personal history. If expected to learn anything, they implied, 1 
needed to become familiar with pivotal narratives “everybody knows’ 
about relationships among beings who share responsibilty for maintaining 
the socal order. Athough my inital concern was that they were narrowing 
‘our cas by insisting on the primacy of traditional stores, it became clear 
4 we continued working together that they were actualy enlarging our 
project. My adltional discomfort about econding in English timeless nar 
fatves learned in Athapaskan (Din) languages, given inevitable losses in 
{curred in translation, was met with thee confidence in their own translation 
abilities and ther insistence that English is jst one more Natve language 
Spoken in the Yukon, Gradually Ieamed how narratives about complex 
relationships between animals and humans, bewween young women and 
stars, between young men and animal helpers could fame not just larger 
‘cosmological sues but also the socal practices of women engaged with a 
rapidly globalizing wold, Strics connect people in such a word, and they 
| nity interrupted memories that are part of any complex life. Rooted in 
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‘The narratives seemed to act as translation devices for explcating both 
prosaic and dramatic events of everyday life. Mrs. Ned was born near the 
‘old settlement of Hutshi sometime during the 1890s, before births were 
formally registered. The forces tearing through the lives of people in this 
region during the twentieth century sometimes meant loss of 2 partner, 
death of a child, encroachment on territories and family life by traders, 
missionaries, government agencies, and resource extraction ventures. Such 
crises had t0 be endured, particularly by women others depended on 
aging parents, daughters, sons, and partners. Narratives provided the foun 
dation for local ethnohistory, helping people incorporate unfamiliar events 
into larger stories by connecting them with previous experiences. Such 
knowledge was neither passively stored nor encapsulated in individual nar 
ratives; rather its telling involved active engagement with the world, and 
its performance in a particular situation made a specific point. Hence sto 
ries were often about the telling of stories and about the circumstances in 
‘hich they were formerly told 

‘And so, on that afternoon in 1982, Iwas intrigued to hear how Mes. Ned 
‘would address her audience in the Hines Junction community hall. She 
spoke at length, relating some stories I had heard before and others new to, 
me, inchiding one about her acquaintance with Skookum Jim, the codis: 
ccoverer of the gold that triggered the Klondike gold rush in 1896, “I al- 
most martied Skookum Jim,” she commented weyly, starting listeners 
‘who knew him only as an emblematic historical figure." 

‘At the time, Mrs, Ned's intervention was both singular and memorable 
for her audience. In the 19908, when elders are more routinely invited to 
make presentations to northern conferences, such an interjection would 
not be unusual, There has been a dramatic shift in popular discourse during 
the intervening years, and the idea that indigenous peoples should repre- 
sent themselves rather than be represented by others (such as archaeoto- 
gists of anthropologists) now meets widespread, commonsense approval 
In Arctic and subarctic Canada, one consequence ofthis shift has been that 
references to local knowledge or indigenous knowledge arc increasingly 
incorporated in public discussion, suggesting that additional voices are be 
ing included in public debates, But are they? And ifso, how? And if more 
se out? 




















voices are included, whose are stil 





|A decade after Mrs. Ned intervened at the Haines Junction conference, 1 
reviewed a draft bibliography titled “Indigenous Knowledge in Northern 
1ada,” consisting of $50 carefully annotated entries? My own work 
with Mis. Ned and with other Yukon elders was listed among books and 
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articles on such topics as aboriginal rights, animal behavior, archaeology, 
‘ethnobotony, land use, language, oral tradition, material culture, resource 
management, spirituality, subsistence, traditional clothing, and many more, 
T located many of the sources and read further. I found academic papers 
and research reports, conference proceedings and speeches, management 
plans from all levels of government and from nongovernment organiza’ 
tions like the Association of Canadian Universities for Northern Studies 
and the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee. The bibliography included 
reports by indigenous organizations usually overlooked in academic cita 
tions; the Labrador Inuit Association, the Avatag Cultural Institute, the 
Dene Cultural Institut, che Inuit Cultural Insitute, the Council for Yu 
kon Indians, and the Inuit Circumpolar Conference.* The AStIS CD-ROM 
database yielded two hundred additional references and 2 sense that in 
digenous knowledge is indeed a burgeoning field of study.* 

‘Moving to international literature dramatically increased the pool, with 
‘materials on indigenous knowledge from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
Reports, conferences, publications, and newsletters on this topic have re 
cently been funded by unEsco; the International Union for the Ci 
vation of Nature (10cN); the United Nations Man-in-the-Biosphere pro: 
‘gram; the World Wildlife Fund (ww#); the World Conservation Strategy 
the World Commission on Environment and Development (the Bruntland 
Commission); the World Bank; and the Arctic Environmental Protection 
Strategy (ABPS), signed by the eight countries with Arctic territories.® Ree 
‘ommendations arising from the 1992 United Nations Conference on the 
Environment (the Earth Summit) in Rio de Janeiro “clearly establish ca 
ditional knowledge and traditional practice among the pillars of sustainable 
development."* The sheer scope of the literature raises quest 
whether growing tendency to present indigenous knowledge as somehow 
fice standing — to give it what one student of African agriculture has called 
“spurious epistemic independence” may be propelling us away from ques 
tions about what can be learned from local knowledge and toward assign 
ing reified meanings to abstract concept 

Cities have cautioned that there isa danger that local knowledge will be 
absorbed uncrtically into ideological critique, foreclosing opportunites to 
explore alternatives. Ame Kalland, for instance, questions using a term 
like “indigenous” to describe something as precise as local knowledge. 
Though convenient it describes a relationship between particular peoples 
and a surrounding nation-state rather than knowledge shared by members 
‘of a community. Such an adjective carries symbolic weight yet is broad 
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enough to include a varity of groups with proliferating selF-cesignations.* 
Cultural knowledge is learned and passed on locally and does not inhere in 
reified politcal categories. Yet once the teem “indigenous knowledge” be- 
coms ideologically embedded, ie gets welded to other ideas that inevitably 
sweep up local views in its vortex. What may be overlooked is local know 
edge —leamed, shared, and passed on Jocally—and this may be a more 
helpful characterization ? 

In Language and Symbolic Power, Pierre Bourdieu questions bow we 
‘come to frame everyday practices as autonomous, homogencous, internally 
bounded objects of knowledge amenable to prescribed kinds of analysis. 
Drawing his examples from the ld of linguistics, he argues that conven 
tional scholarly approaches too often assume an object domain without 
reflecting on the social, historical, and political conditions whereby some 
languages and dialects are suppressed while others gain both authority and 
associated rights to analyze ot translate those very linguistic forms that have 
been marginalized," This paradigm defies the collective weight of twenti 
ceth century scholarship by treating knowledge as though it were somehow 
neutral, If we are going to investigate the proliferation of ideas about a 
topic as complex as indigenous knowledge, he might say, we need to con 
‘cern ourselves with the social conditions under which such knowledge be- 
comes defined, produced, reproduced, and distributed (or repressed and 
cfiminated) in struggles for legitimacy 

Given the aristocratic history of indigenous knowledge studies, Bou 
dieu’s concerns are especially relevant here. Repeatedly framed a8 a foil 
for concepts of Western rationality, typologies used to characterize such 
knowledge vary wildly across time and space under names like “prim 
tive superstition,” “savage nobility,” “empirical practical knowledge,” and 
“ancestral wisdom,” terms that inevitably reflect more about the history of 
Western ideology than about ways of apprehending the world. Such clas 
sifications have never been neutral nd have gone hand in hand with exten- 
sion of empire, suppressing beliefs defined on a continuum from the de: 
‘monic and dangerous to the irrelevant “survivals” suitable for antiquarian 
collection, Inevitably, such studies were justified as serving the best inter- 
ests of peoples whose ideas were eradicated in the service of evolutionary 
models of progress. Late twentieth-century recasting of ideas formerly 
dismissed as superstition and now reincarnated as knowledge produces 
strange juxtapositions. In northern North America, for example, ideas 
nce dismissed as “animistic are now transformed to iconie status as “in 
ddigenous science,” though in a form that satisfies a North Atlantic prefer 
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ence for clasificatory studies projected as traditional ecological knowledge, 
lor TEK." ‘Thus recast, indigenous knowledge continues to be presented as 
an object for science rather than as a system of knowledge that could in- 
form science.!? 

‘But knowledge is recast diferent in diferent contents. In Germany, for 
‘example, indigenous knowledge has been romanticized by the environ- 
rental movement as original ecology at the same time that it provides an 
animistic fel for the contemporary European human rights movement. At 
the Checkpoint Charlie Museum marking the former boundary between 
East and West Berlin, «small, tied-looking replica ofa totem pole labeled 

“Totem pole, 18th [sie] century ~ from the estate of Zan [sie] Grey, 1875— 
1939” stands near the entrance to an exhibit depicting the history of hu 
man rights in twentieth-century Europe.” The label reads: 


For Indians there existed no cade of human sights, as we know it, Their behaviors 
were decisively determined by tradition, by fear oftheir tribal chieftains a8 wells 2 
respect fora cosmie- magical order. Individual chieftains are remarkable in that they 
are closely connected with certain animal, fom which they derive their power. By 
means ofthe totem pole standing a th entrance of thee dwelling they convey this 
power and their will to maintain and exercise justice 


Local knowledge, it seems, can be used to symbolize whateveris convenient. 

‘The rest of this chapter looks critically at themes emerging in circum: 
polat literature about environmental issues of serious concern in northern 
regions. The idiom of ecological crisis in which much of this work is em 
bedded reflects an escalating certainty that the world is changing faster 
than our understanding of it, Daily reports of environmental disasters 
‘cause particular distress in the Arctic and Subarcic, where people who until 
recently saw themselvess distanced from industrial pollution now discover 
that atmospheric currents concentrate contaminants at the poles, endan- 
geting ecosystems and creating potentially devastating consequences for 
subsistence bunting, 

‘The burgeoning literature on indigenous knowledge, then, is not ne 
tral and has consequences forthe people whose concepts it addresses and 
incorporates. Three strands especially deserve discussion, Firsts growing 
lirerature on themes of resource management and sustainable develop: 
‘ment. Second, much environmentalist writing looks to First Peoples for 
alternative ways of thinking about environment. Thitd, indigenous orga: 
nizations negotiating with different levels of state government are produc: 
ing their own materials on environmental isues. Although these naratives 
all address notions of a common good and increasingly share a lexicon, 
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they originate in different domains. The processes by which local concepts 
become incorporated into Western narratives often seems strangely distant 
fiom Mrs. Ned's advice about listening to “diferent stories.” 


INDIGENOUS KNOWLEDGE AND RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


particular concepts lend substance to shifting policy regimes, comparing 
rhetoric of northern development from the mid-twentieth century with 
that of comanagement as we approach the millennium raises questions 
about how much the language we use clarifies administrative guidelines 
and how much it obscures them. During the early 19708 the Yukon mem 
ber of Parliament, Erik Nielsen, confidently asserted on more than one oc: 
casion his dream that Whitehorse, the Territory's capital, could become the 
Pittsburgh of the North.” Such views were common then but became 
publicly questionable during the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry when. 
Justice Thomas Berger, appointed to chair the hearings, solicited views 
from small communities throughout the Mackenzie Valley. He concluded 
that prevailing modes of resource extraction by nonlocal interests should 
be refiamed as a choice between a “northem frontier” and a “northern 
homeland” and recommended against the construction of a gas pipeline 
shrough northern Canada until the federal government undertook its legal 
‘obligation to settle land claims.!* 

‘On the surface, proliferation of government-sponsored workshops in the 
119905 on sustainable development, indigenous knowledge, and coman 
agement might be interpreted as a small but significant policy shift, The 
impetus for such exercises is clear enough: they are grounded both in 
‘widespread reevaluation of large-scale economic development schemes and. 
in the highly politicized context of indigenous claims to land and au 
tonomy. One paradox, though, isthe expectation that indigenous north: 
cernets should contribute their observations and interpretations of environ- 
‘mental phenomena only now, in the wake of the Chernobyl explosion, the 
Exxon Valdes oil spill, and recognition that polar latitudes are among the 
‘most polluted on the planet. Even mote ironic isthe expectation that they 
should make these contributions at national and international level, as, 
members of conference panels and regulatory boards, rather than ata local 
level where such knowledge could make an actual diference.¥* Such a for: 
‘mulation seems to suggest that indigenous traditions should provide an- 
swers to problems created by modem states in terms convenient for mod: 

Both administrators managing environmental programs and elders living, 
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with the consequences of environmental deterioration probably agree that 
things no longer work as they should, though their expressions of causality 
are likely to differ, Elders can point to local evidence of growing imbalances 
in the relationship between humans, animals, and the lands and waters they 
inhabit, Government officials more often look to international solutions, 
concluding that humans have made serious errors and must revise global 
management strategies, With pressure growing to include indigenous rep. 
resentatives in regimes like the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy, 
‘more managers embrace the rhetoric of indigenous knowledge. Though 
they may profit from attachment to causes perceived as morally sound, they 
increasingly use the language of science to speak of the need to collect, 
classif translate, and use such information. 

Northern hunters have long maintained land-based economies and are 
‘undeniably ina position to make unique and fine-grained empirical obser 
vations. In many instances their knowledge exceeds that of North Atlantic 
scientists. But that knowledy 





is encoded both in distinctive paradigms and 
in seminal institutional arrangements for converting those observations 
into everyday practice, and these may get stripped away in translation be: 
cause they do not travel easily cross cultural boundaries. 

The acronym-filled hetoric of traditional ecological knowledge, or TEX, 
provides a rich arena for assessing both what happens to local knowledge 
‘swept into debates now framed as global and the consequences of univer 
salizing formulations when they are played lack at a community level. An 
issue of the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee newsletter devoted t0 
this topic begins with an editorial urging that “an effective system ... be 
developed to collect and classify native knowledge, particulary with respect 
tonorthern resources, environment and culture.” A newsletter published 
by uNEsco called 784 Talk states is purpose as “to further the recognition 
and understanding of Tex, to promote the application of THK in the deci 
sion making process, and to promote networking among those interested 
in TE" The Commission on Ecology of the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature (16N) has established a Working Group on Tra 
ditional Ecological Knowledge, one of whose objectives is “to develop 
and promote ways of hamessing, recording, analyzing and applying tadi 
tional ecological knowledge for the conservation of nature and natural re- 
sources." And the list goes on, much ofit embedded in the so-called gray 
literature of commissioned reports. 

‘A proliferation of titles like “Capturing Traditional Environmental 
Knowledge,” “Harvesting Traditional Knowledge,” “Integration of In 
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<digenous Knowledge,” and “Preservation, Transmission and Utilization of 
Indigenous Knowledge in the Industrial Epoch” suggests how conven: 

tional the language is becoming.” One pilot project in the Bering Sea is 
centered on “beluga whale TEK,"» while another project on Hudson Bay 
enters information on databases packaged as “traditional ecological know 

‘edge and management systems” or TEKS.” In northern Scandinavia dis 

cussions of the importance of “taxonomic research ... codification ... and 
flexible report systems” raise questions about what this actually means. A 
description of one of these projects in the World Wildlife Fund Bulletins 
tunhelpi: 


Following the rscarch in the communities, deft reports will be prepared of the 
documented information. The mapped information will then be entered into Geo- 
srapial Infor 

‘on diferent themes (migration, feeding, elving, and so on) and to present vial 
Aislay of wactional knowledge in adcition tothe written recor, This winter cach 
fof the communities willbe addresed and asked ta review she drat reprssand maps. 





jom System (is). From this, it will be posible wo prepare maps 


‘This wl give dhe elders and hunters an oppo ation nd 


to see ithe [are] any gaps and to correct any mistakes (My emphass)”> 





nity t0 go over the infor 





‘The overwhelming impression given by such descriptions is that indige 
nous knowledge is essentially uncomplicated, that acquiring it is primatily 
a technocratic classification exercise, and that managers are the ones best 
‘equipped to identify the appropriate parameters and categories. ‘Thus for- 
_mvlated, TRK can sometimes seem little more than the application ofa rule 
constructed by the analyst who both sets the terms of the debate and ult 
mately authorizes what constitutes indigenous knowledge. What seems 
to be missing in this objectivist paradigm is any sense of how such issues 
ate discussed in local communities. 

In 1982 one caribou biologist who heard Mrs. Ned speak atthe Haines 
Junetion meetings later accompanied me t0 visit her at her cabin thirty 
miles north of Whitehorse on the Takhini River. Mrs. Ned had referred to 
the enormous herds of caribou she remembered seeing at Kiuane Lake and 
Aishihik Lake during her childhood. There is achacological evidence that 
such herds once traveled much farther south than they do now, though 
none have been seen in this arca in recent memory2* Two subspecies of 
caribou formerly ranged the southern Yukon —the large herds of Stone 
caribou (Rangifer arricus stonei) and the Osborn caribou (Rangifer arc 
tw osborni), which travel in smaller groups. Scientists are still unsure of 
the reasons for their appearance and disappearance. This biologist was in 
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terested in learning what Mrs. Ned could tell him and had specific and 
<arefill questions le hoped to ask her 

Of the elders I worked closely with, Mrs, Ned was the most curious 
about what scientists and archaeologists were really up to. She was pleased 
to see him and provided thoughtful answers to his questions. When cari 
bow came in winter, she told him, the sound of their hooves could be heart 
for tiles as they clattered across the lakes. On one occasion, large numbers 
broke through when their weight was more than the ice could support, 
and she described how dificult ie was for hunters to retrieve the meat and 
for women to tan hides soaked and frozen in this way. She went on to tell 
hhim about one ofthe last times caribou came inthis direction. A man with 
shamanic powers disappeared when he was taken by caribou. His kinsmen 
struggled to entice him back to the human world. They could see what 
appeared to be a single caribou on the lake, but once they heard i sing this 
shaman’s song, they understood that he Rad been transformed and knew 
‘what their obligations were: 








Already moose were getting shor wen caribou came 
Los of earibow around here when I got my i 
Used robe [1910-15] 





‘When lke froze in winter, 
When caribou came, 

Teas just ike horses, same, 

‘You could hear their feet making noise, 
Making noise imi 

Los of caribou covered up thes hil 








want co talk about his story 
(ld people el this story 


‘One time, caibos took people 
‘That man had tle bit of doctor T guess, 
Will, earbou took him. 


Everybody felt bad he was gone. 
His wife was lef alone 


ight inthe middle ofthe ake, they heard caribou singing 
his song. 
People d 


"tknow what to do— 





‘They tied to get im, 
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‘One man sid, “Well e's go. We're going ty." 
Yeah! 


“They've got bow and arrow thats all they have no gun yet. 
Tewasa long ime ago, gues. 

“They heard that mans song, 

think twas wintertime 

Winter 


That caribou just ay dow in the middle ofthat ice, 

All the time he stayed in the mide 

Fora long time, they watched him. 

‘Whenever they tried to come to that caribou, ll the time he 
watched them. 

He looked fom person to person, 

Andale time he did’ sleep, 


‘One man told them he was going to doit. 
‘Then he sneaked in, {She shows how he wrestled withthe 


‘abou and held it down] 





“The caribou spoke: 
“ou smell,” he told people 


‘Wiel hat man knew howto alk 0 caribou. 
“What about you kids? they asked him. 
“Your kids at crying for you,” his own brother told him, 
“What's wrong with you” 
In a powerful voice, Mrs. Ned sang for us the song they heard. 

Gradually and with great difficulty, through a series of elaborate rituals, 
people were able to bring the man back to the human world even though 
the transition was immensely difficult for him and he was never again able 
to hunt caribou: 

He coulda'chelpit 

So they brought him, They brought him home. 
“They took him home! 

1 guess his wifes glad he's got kids too! 

Fis wife came, and his Kids 

He held his kid” hands, but for his wife, nothing. 
He doesn't know hee yet 
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Well, they took him bac. | 
“They old him 

‘Then they watched him 

They made a camp foe [away from the human camp) 
Somebody watched him there 

He wanted to go! 

He doesn’t est their food — he only ext willows. 

‘You know what tha meane! 

Bur they kept him the other side of the fire 


‘Then he came back to person, 
But he can't hunt caribou anymore. 


This was way before my me, but I saw lots of caribou 

They came back, caribou, 

All his mountain was covered by caribou. 

‘Used 0 be we ha caribou not roo long ago when my kids were 
growing up. i 


‘One time lots of aibou fll through the ee, one lke 
called my husband back o ge the mest. 
My mother-in-law came to get the skins, 





She got enough that me: she had er son with er 
Bucthey ate hard to clean when they fallin chat way. 
“Thats the ase cme catibou came this way. 


at's the last ime we saw caribou come, 





But they didn’t come back? How come? 
“That man came 





to person, 
‘Then he knew where moose ar, where caribou ae, 
He tells them, but he can’t hunt them. 


“That's the lst time earibou came this way. 
Since then, nothing. 


Mrs. Ned went on to talk about how this story was bound up with hersecond 
hhusband’s powers and the story’s significance for his life. If Mrs, Ne. 
narrative were to be included in an enterprise like the one described above 
in the World Wildlife Fund Bulletin, it is difficult to say how (follow 
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ing the author's terminology) it would be “reviewed” or “visually dis 
played” and what “gaps” would be filed. Mrs. Ned and her contemporat 
ies would be unlikely to “verify” such a story, though they might suggest 
that listening to it closely could generate diferent strategies for differe 
listeners, depending on their individual life trajectories. In all iklihood, it 
would drop out of the database because it confuses rather than confirms 
familiar categories. 

By the 1990s Yakon elders were accustomed to holding their own con: 
ferences and workshops. Now managers more commonly request invita 
tons to make presentations at eders’conferences. From the perspective of 
at east some Native northerners, renewed attention to sustainable deve! 
‘opment can appear increasingly interventionist and intrusive, and conse 
quently these presentations are rarely smooth expository addresses. A re 
cent federal government policy framed as “devolution” has resulted in 
reassignment of some managers from Ottawa to northemn communities 
Locally, this sometimes looks rather ike entrenchment of state systems at 
4 regional level and has the effect of making people in small communities 
leven more subject to regulation. Managers in turn are put in the dificult 
position of mediating between communities and the bureaucracy, having, 
‘to make compromises between competing interests while carrying out gov- 
‘emment directives, 

‘Atan elder’ festival in the southern Yukon held inthe summer of 1994, 
a fisheries biologist made a presentation about the contentious catch-and 
release program requiring anyone who catches a fish below a specified size 
to release it back into the water. This program has proved deeply problem: 
atic for local elders, who speak forcefully about how such a practice violates 
cthical principles because it involves “playing with fish” that have willingly 
offered themselves. The biologist, while expressing sympathy with this po: 
sition, nevertheless explained as clearly as he could the relation between 
fish size and future fish stocks, arguing, that rational resource use and long: 
term management would ultimately enbance the aboriginal fishery. An el 
der, shifting the feld for discussion, responded by reviewing the story, fa 
milir to the other elders there, of the “boy who stayed with fish.” A 
youngster, showing hubris by making thoughtless remarks about fis, rips 
and falls into a river, He is swept into a world where all his normal under- 
standings are reversed, In this world, fish occupy the human domain, and 
all the cultural behavior he has come to take for granted is shown to be 
foolish and wrongheaded. Gradually he becomes initiated and properly 0- 
ialized into his new world, and when, the following year, he is able to 
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return to the human world through shamanic intervention, he brings back 
an understanding of the fandamental relationships enmeshing humans and 
salmon in shared responsibilities for the health of salmon stocks" Again, 
it is unclear how this knowledge, broadly understood in the southern Yu- 
kon, could be translated into the language of TEK 

As Phyllis Morrow and Chase Hensel have reported from Alaska, terms 
:” “sustainable development,” and “ecological crisis 
are highly negotiable and have no analogues in Native American languages. 
To suggest that they are somehow bridging concepts may constitute taking 
control of the dialogue in ways that both mask deep cultural disagreements 
and restrict the range of ways of talking abour these issues. Institutionaliz- 
ing such language, they suggest simultaneously narrows available strate 
Bics of discourse and sets precedents that redefine Native cultures through 
Western categories” 

Brace Kapferer examines a parallel process that he calls “bureaucratic 
erasure” at work in contemporary Australia. Fe sruates his argument both 
in Weber's analysis of bureaucracy and in Foucaul’s discussion of how 
taxonomic systems emerged and developed in the sixteenth and seven: 
teenth centuries, At the heart of Western bureaucratic practice, Kapferer 
suggests, is the systematic fracturing and fragmentation of human ex: 
perience. The resulting taxonomic schemes tend to take their structure 
fiom surface features and are inclined to stagnate, resulting in “the virtual 
deaining of content fiom the categories, and the disappearance of life, 
sometimes the object of their concern, from their analytical onders.”* 
Categorical practices that distance people from lived experience have real 
consequences. Kapferer argues that these processes are intensified in new 
cultural orders established as a result of growing bureaucratic, scientific, 
technical, and military management, in conditions sounding rather like 
those accelerating in the Arctic, 


like “comanagement, 





INDIGENOUS KNOWLEDGE AND ENVIRONMENTAL MOVEMENTS 


In broadly based environmentalist literature, we encounter a relationship 
with indigenous imagery both more encompassing and historically more 
complicated than that discussed above, but also subject to more trenchant 
critique. If technocratic models seem to drain tradition by reducing it to 
codifable data, environmentalist literature more commonly incorporates, 
the imagery but reshapes it to fit contemporary concems. Emerson, Tho- 
eau, Karl May, and others independently drew inspiration from what each 
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imagined to be American Indian beliefs, and their legacy has continued in 
the transformation of Black Elk, Chief Seattle, and others into environ 
mentalist icons whose words have been reshaped to a present-day idiom. 
Critiques of his paradigm make it clear how such imagery, while repre- 
senting itself asa rejection of modern alienation from nature, actualy re 
formulates modemism’s most enduring narratives — environmental deter 
‘minism and evolutionary progression —by positing Native Americans as 
‘part of nature and arrogating the mantle of moral truth for environmental 
ism, pervasively reformulated as “us.” In a collection of essays analyzing, 
how environmentalist appropriations of Asian imagery have entered into 
Western ideological constructions, Ole Bruun and Ame Kalland argue that 
slobalizing environmental narratives are the latest version of a modernism 
‘whereby we universalize our concerns and project them onto others. While 
in no way minimizing the seriousness of environmental crises, their ci 
tique is directed atthe tactical appropriation of Asian and Native American 
‘concepts in these debates, Local knowledge és important in these discus 
sions, they insist — far too importane to be transformed inco Westera myth." 
Two questionable axioms underlie juxtapositions of Arcadian past with 
contemporary cavizonmental mayhem. One, well represented in North 
‘Atlantic writings, i the axiom that Native Americans lived in harmony with 
nature before the arrival of Europeans. This position, though it contains 
clements of truth for particular times and places, ignores substantial evi 
dence to the contrary It becomes reframed in much environmental lit 
erature as a backward projection of contemporary views and then goes on 
to accumulate new baggage. Thus reformulated, 
long-term perspectives and engaged in highly rational behavior that sounds 
suspiciously ike intuitive foresight of modern management strategies, The 
‘mage has them relying on clear-cut evidence for the relation between har- 
vest size and population size, adjusting their activities accordingly, and 
sharing with contemporary moderns a model based on notions of scarcity.* 
Such creative reconstruction ignores the extensive work by scholars docu- 
‘menting worldviews that animals are infinitely renewable rather than inevi 
tably scarce, that chey give themselves to hunters, with whom they share a 
complex world and to whom they are bound by ties of kinship and reci- 
procity.” Tt farther ignores research demonstrating that indigenous inant 
cts often had to rely on opportunistic strategies —to take what they co 
when they could in order to survive. It completely overlooks the wide 
range of Native American subsistence strategies, including crucial variables, 
like population size and resource availability. Small foraging populations 











ative Americans held 

















inevitably alter their environments less than societies with higher popula 
tion densities relying on farming, and Native Americans employed a variety 
‘of strategies for making a living and were never passive occupants of the 
land, But thus naturalized, the original ecologist, to use Ann Fienup- 
Riotdan’s term, is transformed into a noble savage with modern Western 
sensibilities, 


A second axiom postulates that if people in a particular society express 
respectful atiudes toward the environment, they will inevitably behave 
circumspectly toward it Such arguments are grounded in a discourse 
about the ideological embeddedness of Western science, and they presup. 
pose a fundamental link between a socity’s philosophical perspectives and 
the behavior of its members. Frequently cited examples include Judeo. 
Christian mastery of natuze embedded in models of progress, or Cartesi 

facturing of subject and object that relegates physical and social scienc 
{0 separate domains. Societies that do not so clearly set concepts of nature 
and culture in opposition, runs this argument, will demonstrate more rev 
crential forms of behavior toward the natural world. But this view too errs 
‘on the side of romanticism and an overly simple understanding of the re 
lation between ideology, norms, and behavior. Sociologists have shown 
that norms do not determine behavior in any society, though they may 
retrospectively allow us to legitimize our actions. To confuse the two is 10 
‘oversimplify more complex processes. It also follows too closely the com- 
monsense notion that expressions about nature are empirical statements 
about ecosystems, when a Durkheimian interpretation might view them as 











statements about social organization. In a framework where animals and 
humans are understood to share common states of being that include 
family relationships, intelligence, and common responsibility for mainte 
nance ofa shared world, the rights and obligations obtaining to relation: 
ships among people also extend to the natural world Interaction with the 
physical world, then, i socal relationship, and consequently it i rarely 
straightforward 

The pitfill of both axioms—one linking hunters with harmony, the 
other conflaing, norms with behavior —is that each so easily becomes a 
‘weapon when indigenous people fil to pass arbitrary tests of authenticity 
George Wenzel documents how the animal rights movement first appro- 
priated and incorporated Inuit traditions into antibarvesting campaigns 
and ultimately turned those same arguments against Inuit people, whom 
they came to define as enemies because they now use modern technology 
for hunting, In the anthropology thus invented by the anima rights move- 
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‘ment, Inuit culture has been redefined and idealized on Wester terms. 
Hence “the word ‘tradition’ becomes a semantic telescope that is used the 
‘wrong way round, What is distant is good and what is contemporary is bad 
because it has been tainted by modernity.” The offended response of 
some urban environmentalist toward any infraction of that idealized ma- 
trix is exemplified in a disturbing comment ftom an activist in the Incer 
national Wildife Coalition who was involved in the antsealing campaign 
that devastated Inuit economies during the r980s: “I own the Native eul- 
ture. bought ie with my taxes. own about 1wo-thirds oft... that’s how 
i survives, There would be no Indian culture today iit wasn’s for the fact 
Canadians pay fr it” (Stephen Best, cited in Wenzel, 158). 

Despite surface differences, models based on TEK and those based on 
vironmentalism share contradictions. TEK, modeled loosely on ecological 
science models, heads in bureaucratic directions. Original ecology models, 
more conventionally phrased in religious terms, posit indigenous peoples 
as stewards of profound ecological knowledge. Both models force indige- 
rows people to speak in uncharacteristic ways; both ultimately redefine 
aboriginal culturesin Western terms by projecting North Atlantic concerns 
as global, Bucif, as Marx suggested, some ideas “migrate” better than oth 
cs, the distinction berween these models may reflect Engels’ thesis that 
rising clases embrace ever more materialistic perspectives (lke a scientiz. 
ing Tex), whereas declining classes resort to increasingly fantastic beliefs 
(like New Age environmentalism) in an effort to deny to themselves that 
their power is diminishing. ”” 

‘A situation in subarctic Siberia provides a revealing comparison with 
‘North America In Yakutsk, Piers Vitebsky observed how a religious model 
rather than a management model animates public discussion yet is equally 
subject t0 fragmentation. During the 19308, shamans were among the 
most persecuted Soviet citizens. ‘They were tortured, imprisoned, and 
killed, and their suppression seemed largely complete. ‘Two generations 
later in the 1990s, shamanism has reemerged (though without the sh 
mans) asa kind of Asian essentialist, incomporated into Sakha nationalism 
aspartof a cultural society in Yakutsk known as Kut Sur, translated roughly 
as *Soul-Reason."* Vitebsky discusses how in this case the global idiom 
of environment, presented as inalienable wisdom, is used to legitimate 
claims of one ethnic group to resources (in the Sakha case, diamonds) at 
the expense of other ethnic groupsin the region. Sakha urban professionals 
and schoolchildren alike are reeducated about cardinal points and distinct 
layers oftheir cosmology in classrooms by instructors using flip charts and 





that southern 
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other Western pedagogical techniques. Thus fragmented and packaged as 
facts, rather than lived as Bourdiew's habitus, shamanic ideas ae stripped of 
their narrative power to link past, present, and furure.» Parallel processes 
are documented in Colombia, where instructors hold workshops and use 
tape recorders to teach shamanism reformulated as indigenous science.” 

Conceivably, utter suppression of religion in Siberia during the Soviet 
cra may make that region especially receptive to concepts of knowledge 
formulated in religious terms, just as long-term marginalization of local 
environmental knowledge in the North American Arctic may be provok- 
ing hospitable responses to a scientiging project in that region. Despite 
superficial differences, both paradigms share a tendency to shatter the ho- 
lism of local knowledge by simply eliminating the parts that do not, in 
‘Mares terms, migrate easily, Once appropriated, ideas can be relocated and 
welded to a dissident ideological agenda, a process that has been discussed 
clsewhere as the erasure of memory. 


Indigenous Knowledge in Neocolonial Encounters 


Conflicting ideologies about sustainable development, environmental cr 
ses, and indigenous rights intersect differently in the Amazon, Asia, the 
South Pacific, and northern Canada, Conceptions of knowledge become 
strained at this awkward conjunction of ideology with the lives of real 
people, especially in late rwentieth-century colonial encounters. Ifconficts 
in some parts of the world center on enormous corporate profits flowing, 
{nto pharmaceutical coffers from medicinal plants whose uses have long, 
been known by indigenous peoples; in northern Canada attention isd 
rected to land, to sel government, and more recently to economic benefits 
deriving ftom northern research projects 

The terms of current debates often appear set. Indigenous leaders find 
themselves sharing.a public stage with other interest groups and compelled 
to address issues in language authorized by the apposite setting. In liberal 
‘democracies, caims to specialized cultural knowledge carry some weight 
when they have public support, but to gamer such support this know 
edge must be presented as simultaneously rooted in long-standing tradi 
tion, relevant to the modem world, and transparently accessible to broad 
audiences. By the mid-1990s, too, there is an emerging populist backlash 
to indigenous knowledge, fed by economic retrenchment. One example 
comesin the synopsis of a recent report titled “Market Solutions for Native 
Poverty,” prepared for the conservative C. D. Howe Institute, based 
‘Vancouver. Its editor argues that “traditional knowledge is dramatically at 
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‘oudds with the requirements for success in industrial society” and urges the 
federal government to phase out transfer payments to aboriginal commu 
nities and redistribute resources to those willing to make the transition to 
‘urban society and economy? Another article charges that government re 
‘quirements for including traditional knowledge in environmental impact, 
assessment hearings leading up to approval ofa proposed diamond mine in 
the Northwest Territories amount t0 “the imposition of religion on Ca- 
nadian citizens." 

Thee strategies used by indigenous people in northern Canada illustrate 
dificultics arising when they engage in formal, public exposition of their 
cultural traditions, Each strategy incorporates paradoxes intensified by uni- 
versalizing discourses of science, spirituality, economics, law, or politics. 
‘One example, ftom a recent land claims case, highlights the seeming im: 
probability of performing indigenous knowledge on its own terms in acon: 
temporary court of law. A second concerns the measured success achieved 
by Canadian Inuit translating their knowledge as T8K. A third outlines con: 
tradictions discerned by a perceptive speaker invited to participate on a 
First Nations panel addressing an environmental conference 


Oral Tradition in the Courts 


In the case of Delgamuukor v. B.C, brought before the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia in the late 1980s, hereditary chiefs of the Gitksan and 
Wer'suwet'en First Nations presented their claims to ownership and juris 
diction of lands in northwestern British Columbia. In so doing, they took 
the enormous tsk of tying to state thei relationship to the land on their 
‘own terms, from their own perspective, using long-standing oral traditions 
asa medium to present arguments to the court. 

Acknowledging that they were addressing a court of law with institu 
tionalized procedures for resolving conflicts, they formulated the narrative 
thrust oftheir legal argument to match that court's requirements. A critical 
issue for the judge centered on the concept of social organization, and he 
required the plaintifis to demonstrate to the court both that they had lived 
in organized societies before European contact and that they continued to, 
do s0. He also required them to produce evidence linking past social or 
ganization with contemporary social institutions. Gitksan and Wee's 
‘wet'en leaders gave formal evidence about the antiquity of their house and 
clan system and contended that linkages between past and present could be 
‘demonstrated through traditions passed on orally. Addressing the court in 
its own language, they identified oral tradition as their declaration of ile 
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Knowledge ofland, they continued, cannot be divorced from knowledge 
of social organization. They referred to two distinct kinds of tradition — 
the Gitksan adaawk (defined as sacred narratives about ancestors, house and 
clan histories," and territories) and Wer'suwet'en kungax (songs abot 
trails between territories central to Wer'suwet'en houses). Theit state 

‘ment of claim asserted that expresions of ownership are made through 
adzawk, kungax, songs, and ceremonial regalia; that confirmation of or: 
‘rsp through totem poles gives those expressions a material base; and that 
asertion of ownership to specific territories was now being made in this 
court through specific claims. Marshaling their own legal traditions in ad 

dition to those of the court, their hereditary chiefs appeared in ceremonial 
regalia and publicly enacted narratives, songs, and dances that had formerly 
been performed only within a community contest, presenting these as 
statements linking history, performance of adsawk and kungax, and land. 

‘They urged the judge t0 recognize the symbolic importance of oral tra 
dition, stating thatthe case before the Supreme Court should not depend. 











‘on the literal accuracy of these histories to establish connections bewween, 
social organization and land tenure, Oral tradition is more than literal his 
tory and should not be reduced to mere historical data, they argued, al 
though it does provide evidence for scholars studying the past. Fora variety 
‘of reasons discussed elsewhere, Justice McEachem rejected their assertions 
about broad concepts embodied in oral tradition, finding tha they did not 
‘conform to juridical definitions of truth: “I am unable to accept adaawik, 
kungax and oral traditions as reliable bases for detailed history but they 
could contirm findings based on other admissible evidence.”*” Despite the 
appellants’ admonition not to evaluate the oral traditions against positivis 
tic definitions of “truth,” the judge rejected their value as evidence for pre 
cisely this reason. 

The final judgment, printed, published, and distributed in a bound vol- 
ume titled Reasons for Judgmen, provides a powerful example of the un 
equal weight accorded to different narratives, The inescapable lesson seems 
to be that removing oral tradition from a context where it has selFevident 
power and performing it ina context where itis opened to evaluation by 
the state poses enormous problems for understanding its historical value. 


Arctic Tex 


‘Canadian Inuit have been successfully using models centered on traditional 
ccological knowledge, though not without costs, The devastation wrought 
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to Arctic economies in recent years by European antsealing campaigns has 
rade them extremely wary ofthe environmentalist movement, and man 
‘communities prefer to address the critical environmental issues by building 
loser associations with social and physical scientists. They have achieved 
‘extraordinary successes in an international forum. The Inuit Cireum-polar 
Conference (1cc), composed of Canadian Inuit, Alaskan Inupiat and Yo: 
piit, Greenlanders (and joined recently by Inuit from Arctic Siberia), was 
‘established in 1977 and has held official observer status at the United 
Nations since 1984. The list of 1¢0’s accomplishments is impressive. Mem 
bers have obtained positions on such intemational committees as the 
World Conservation Strategy, the International Working Group for In 
digenous Affirs (1WGtA), the Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Program 
(astar), and the Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna (CAFE) and have 
established an Indigenous Peoples’ Secretariat within the eight-country 
Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy (ARPS). They were prominent 
at the 1992 United Nations Conference on the Environment in Rio de 
Janeito and played ¢ role in the 1993 International Year for the World's 
Indigenous Peoples. 

Forging broad alliances ean risk disengaging leaders from local issues, 
but Inuit appear to have successfully linked concerns about global change 
with local, terrtorially based knowledge, atleast in some communities. In: 
uit leaders have become aware of the potential benefits from involvement 
in sciemtfic research, arguably one of the few renewable economic re 
sources in the Arctic, and ofthe need to secure such benefits fr local com 
‘munities. The Hudson Bay Program had by 1993 received $1.5 million to 
document resources shared by twenty-five Inuit and Cree communities 
surrounding Hudson Bay;® the “Beluga TEX” project in Alaska has now 
extended connections to Siberian Inuit; the long-term Nunavik project 
funded by che Makivik Corporation has provided a taining. ground for 
local expertise All these projects have helped to define local ideas about 
how research should be conducted and how knowledge should be trans: 
mitted, largely because of their emphasis on local control 

As Vitebsky points out, hough, privileged positions negotiated by some 
groups, ike the Inuit, may come at the price ofan advanced commoditizing, 
Of their indigenous knowledge.” Despite current suecesses, the language 
‘OF TEK moves away from familiar expression of worldview and increasingly 
‘cnmeshes them in bureaucratic management strategies. The Hudson Bay 
Program, for example, with its “Traditional Ecological Knowledge Man- 
agement Systems” (TEKMS) was described by its director as providing “a 
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data base for predictive modelling, for forecasting and for selecting harvest 
areas” and as helping Inuit and Cree “bring forward their knowledge in 
such @ way that i¢ can be integrated into the cumulative effects assess 
‘ment.”* If Tnuit now gain undeniable advantages by liking their know 
‘edge to the authority of quantifiable and empirical science, claims based 
on reification of TK may eventually strand them on 2 slippery slope be: 
tween polticizing of that knowledge and its rationalizing by government. 
Sissons has documented how incorporation of Maori knowledge into New 
“Zealand social service programs creates new problems for Maori commu 
nites as knowledge becomes codified, formalized, amd rationalized in the 
context of state power.* Accepting the language of TEK may bring imme- 
diate benefits for those who use it successfully, but this isa globalizing, 
exercise, Fragmentation, objectification, and standardization of knowledge 
by encroaching bureaucracy carries unanticipated costs, 

‘The applicability of rex models is even more difficult for more hetero- 
geneous groups. Associating indigenous knowledge with local territories 
can become complicated when territories are defined as bounded units, as 





in current and claims negotiations. During the mid-1970s many northern 
communities set out to map their use and occupancy of lands, surprising 
outsiders by the extensive territories known intimately by individual trap. 
pers. Two decades later, those same maps are sometimes reinterpreted a5, 
representing firm boundaries separating neighbors. Given inevitable differ 
entiation among communities unequally endowed with visible cultural his 
tory claims to territorial knowledge can be used to generate hierarchy andl 





inequality and ro set communities in competition with one another for 
shrinking resources, 


Environmental Agendas and Indigenous Knowledge 


‘A more circumscribed example comes from my discussions with partici 
pants in environmental conferences. Environmental mectings provide a 
platform where indigenous people may find sympathetic and influential au 
diences. As with 78K, one option speakers have isto use a rhetoric familiar 
to their audiences even when this forces them to speak in untypical ways 
‘A more challenging option is to try to complicate their listeners’ percep: 
tons, but results can be disappointing where audience members bring clear 
expectations about what they want to hear, A woman of First Nations an- 
cestry invited to be a pane! member at one of the many environment con: 
ferences held in the North during the early 19908 reported insightfully 
about dificulties facing speakers in such setings.** 
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‘Two elders and three younger speakers more familiar with such meet 
ings were invited to address approximately one hundred registered partc- 
ipants. An elder began by telling a story from her childhood about how she 
and her playmates had once behaved casually and inappropriately toward 
plants, and how this had ftightening consequences that none of the chil 

dren ever forgot, She concluded her lengthy narrative by saying that chil 

dren now are not spanked frequently enough. 

‘My colleague followed. Uncertain about how completely the audience 
was able to appreciate this narrative and what they might make of the un- 
expected reference to spanking, she confronted this isue directly, She be- 
gan by thanking the elder and alerting the audience to the importance of 
the narrative they had just heard, explaining that it was rarely shared with 
strangers and that they were fortunate that an elder was speaking to them 
s0 frankly about things usually discussed only among closely connected 
acquaintances, Se explained that this was one of many narratives address 
ing fundamental issues of respect between humans and other living beings. 
She pointed out that people in her community do not make a distinction 
between human affirs and the physical environment, and that the Western 
idea of environment as a redeemable object to be “saved” was unfamiliar 
to elders, The reference to spanking, she noted, might best be understood 
asa concern elders sometimes express about lack of discipline, rather than 
referring to a representative practice. She went on to talk about how spe 

‘stories convey the inseparabilty of environment from everyday lie 

‘A second speaker adopted a diferent strategy, one that works effectively 
in many meetings. He spoke of the concept of respect — respectful behav 
jor toward other human beings and berween humans and nonhumans. Ac: 
ccustomed to using this language to speak to large audiences, he may have 
seemed to some to overgeneralize by using such phrases as “we always re- 
spected our elders” and “we always respected our women.” When an 
audience member requested a clearer definition of the term “respect,” 
this panelist responded, again conventionally, that it is impossible to trans 
late some concepts from indigenous languages to English, The previous 
panelist, trying to formulate a more optimistic response, proposed that 
‘hile “respect” is indeed an English word used only recently it might be 
thought of as referring to attention to subtlety, especially in the relation. 
ships among humans, and between humans and other living things. 

A third panelist, possibly observing the difficulty of cross-cultural trans 
lation in this setting, framed her presentation with reference to the impor 
tance of cardinal points and the sacred medicine wheel to indigenous 
people. Even though the concept of the medicine wheel lacks historical 
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roots in the Subarctic, this panelist may have judged that it would be rec- 
cognizable to her audience, and she was the only one of five speakers to elicit 





applause. In experiments to reach broad audiences who come with uni 
verslistic expectations and expect to understand what they hear, familiar 
strategies are inevitably the most effective in the shore term, but they too. 
have cons 

‘In making public presentations, speakers have limited options. They may 
‘construct their arguments by setting local concepts in opposition to West 
tions cleat. This usually 
involves drawing a contrast berween an indigenous religious self (grounded 
in familiar symbols ike medicine wheels or respect) and a Western materi 
alist “other.” Such boundaries may be rhetorically effective, but asserting 
them puts indigenous people 
up to unreasonable and unrealistic standards. In such situations tradition 
becomes treated as purty, modernity as corruption, and wearing blue jeans 
‘or eating pizza as evidence of inauthenticty 


concepts — partly in order to make the dist 








the unenviable situation of having to live 











Discussions of what constitutes knowledge fit into familiar debates — about 
our tendency to fragment understanding of the world into categories like 
nature of culture, and about our human inclination to hold the world to 
gether through narrative storytelling, Issues of knowledge, power, and 
voice, familiar topics in social sciences, are now entering environmental 





sciences, generating questions about how far we should embrace models. 
characterized by linear relations and described in mathematical equations. 
Postmodernism’s thesis that knowledge in the contemporary word is al 
‘ways and everywhere contested has gone a long way to challenge master 
narratives of scientific progress. 

But postmodernism is now a model seriously interrogated. Anthony 
Giddens responds that though uncertainty is understandable, we have 
come to accept the idea ofa postmodern world only because change occurs 
at such a disorienting pace that we have never grasped the complenit 
modernity, and that if we did we would sec its universalizing tendencies 
increasing rather than diminishing.* Bruno Latour goes farther, suggest 
ing that we have not yet even become modern” Defiis 
successful (if impossible) separation of nature from culture, he identifies 
1989 as a critical year. The fall of the Berlin Wall demonstrated human 
Incapacity for grand soctal engineering inthe same year that major environ: 








modernity as the 
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mental conferences in Paris, Amsterdam, and London demonstrated our 
inability to “fix” the environment. Northem aboriginal people may not 
‘make frm distinetions between nature and culture, but neither do the rest 
of us, Latour argues, and the proof les in our production of hybrids ike 
zygotes, hydroelectric power dams, and holes in the ozone layer that are 
both natural and cultural objects. Our flawed categorical distinction be 
tween “nature” and “culture” isa by-produet of our own arbitrary class- 
fication systems. Nature, in other words, is not a “natural” object. Our 
categories no longer fend off confusion. Viewed in this light, attempts to 
‘sweep indigenous knowledge into outmoded categories seems seriously 
detective. 

Investigating the variety of ways humans construct knowledge bas long. 
been a central concem of anthropology. Anthropology’s main contribu 
tion has been to formulate this in a holistic sense, emphasizing connections 
between social worlds and ideas. Ifsome of the more acrimonious debates 
in the humanities and social sciences fragment along a materialist /idealist 
axis, anthropology has more often tried to show how material circum: 
stances and ideas are both concrete social products, how they interac, and 
«specially how local concepts and formulations can complicate hegemonic, 
commonsense globalizing agendas, often in surprising ways. 

‘A few months after Mrs. Ned addressed her audience in the southern 
‘Yukon, ina very different part of the world British social anthropologists 
held their 1983 decennial conférence formulated around the problem of, 
how to make anthropological constructions of knowledge more relevant — 
in other words, how to encourage their appropriation, Reassessing that i 
tiative a decade later, Marilyn Strthern summarizes the startling range of 
settings in which such appropriation is happening — from memoranda on 
“the culture of the workplace” being issued by corporations like British 
Petroleum and the bodies governing universities to public discussions of 
culture in the art world. Recontextualizing knowledge, Strathern points 
‘out, is not and never has been a neutral activity, even though it produces 
some appropriations that are more welcome than others. No one, least of 
all anthropologists, can act as the gatekeeper controlling how constructs 
‘get used, but we can evaluate the prolifersting consequences ofa transla- 
ton project that may once have seemed more straightforward, One impor- 
tant aspect of a concept like indigenous knowledge, she notes, i that it has 
made visible the division berween anthropology’s claims and the claims of 
‘those whose ideas it studies 

Pierre Bourdieu might take a more pessimistic view, Referring to the 























inevitable damage that occurs when ideas are separated from the setings 
in which they are produced, he suggests that repatriating exported prod 

ucts is both naive and dangerous, since it provides a simplified instrument 
of objectification. Knowledge in hunting societies is encoded at critical 
points ina belief system, sustained over centuries, that conceptualizes ani 

‘mals and humans as sharing a common world and their connections as 
‘mutually sustaining. When it becomes incorporated ineo a Western frame: 

‘work, itis reconstituted to formalize relationships between people and be 

‘comes embedded in hierarchy and inequality. 

(One of the many things I learned from working with Mrs, Ned and her 
‘contemporaries is that their extensive knowledge is not amenable to direct 
‘questions, nor can it be easily formulated as. set of rules. It must be dem: 
‘onstrated so that others can see how its used in practice. Such knowledge 
is a relational concept, more like a verb than a noun, more process than 
product, and it cannot easly be construed as a written, formally encoded, 
reified product. Once itis, and once it becomes authorized in this way, it 
begins to accumulate diferent meanings, a topic explored in subsequent 
chapters 

‘What are the consequences of categorical practices that distance people 
from lived experience? How does authorizing knowledge change its socal 
function? Is a passion for universlizing peculiar to the West, oF is it part of 
44 more global process? How northern local knowledge becomes bound 

to lager narratives and whether it can maintain its own integrity remains 
to be seen, as does the form such transformations may take in different 











‘geopolitical circumstances, 
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Confronting Cultural Erasure: 
Images of Society in 
Klondike Gold Rush Narratives; 





‘The Canadian economic historian Harold Innis developed a deep and en. 
uring interest in oral tradition. Best known for his economic thesis that 
mercantile capitalism inevitably produces margins as it exploits them, he | 
attributed Canada’s very existence to profits it offered imperial Britain, 
both asa source of unprocessed staples —furs, gold, cod, and timber —and 
a5 a market for commodities manufactured in distant industrial centers.” 
Investigating how empire manages the awkward problem of administering 
far-flung territories, Innis was drawn to history of communications. He 
argued that a crucial feature of administration is classification and control 
of activities in the hinterland’ and authorization of official observations, 
‘categories, and statistics in written texts. Although this undertaking is 
conventionally rationalized as both producing knowledge and serving the 
interests of those administered, it invariably occurs at the expense of ex: 
isting regional traditions, Colonialism is simultaneously economic and 
intellectual 

He went on to investigate historical mechanisms by which literacy has 
displaced the authority of the spoken word, tracing the demise of oral tr 
dition in Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome. He came to view Socrates 
as the last great exponent of oral tradition and his death at the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C. as coinciding with a shift from customary law to 
formalized judicial codes." Until then, Innis maintained, oral tradition had 
sven vitality to the writeen word and had actively prevented concentration 








bof power because a society that accords orlty a central place could not be | 
disciplined tothe point of politcal unity Innis was especially intsigued by | 
the ways orl tradition worked in conjunction with writing to provide a 
model for dialogue, which he saw as a model for social action. “My bias 
is with the orl tradition... and with the necessity of capturing some 
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thing of its spirit,” he conchided. “The quantitative pressure of mod 
‘em knowledge has been responsible for the decay of oral dialectic and. 

Innis’ views about the creative potential of orl tradition mirrored those 
of his contemporary Mikhail Bakhtin, also writing during the 1930s and 
19408, though from more constrained circumstances in Stalinist Russia 
[Neither could have encountered the other's work, but their approaches 
were similarly eclectic, Bakhtin, like Inns, was drawn to the open-ended 
possibilities inherent in oral dialogue and the thoroughness with which to 
talitarian regimes worked to suppress it. He saw what he called the “dia: 
logic,” relational possibilities of conversational storytelling as a model in 
trinsically opposing authoritarian speech. In terms applying equally to the 
capitalist frontier of subarctic Canada and the communist frontier of sub, 
arctic Russia, Bakhtin formulated the problem of history as its tendency to 
foster apparent randomness —for the order of events seemingly to disinte- 
grate, And he saw active narrative storytelling as a constraining, counter: 
‘ailing force, working to hold things together. His larger point mirrors that 
‘made by Innis: narrative challenges hegemonic institutions” 

Ironically, Innis carried out his economic stidiév in northern Canada 
and is historical investigation of classical orl tradition without ever seem: 
ing to connect the two. Despite a prodigious appetite for labor-intensive 
research that took him across northern Canada and an open admiration for 
the work of his colleague Edward Sapir on indigenous languages, he never 
seemed to juxtapose his economic analysis with living oral traditions in his 
‘own couuntry, reporting regretfully that “we have no history of orl tradi- 
tion] except as... revealed darkly through the waitten or printed wond.”* 
(One of economic staples Innis turned his attention to was gold, that most 
liquid of commodities, which can be traded for any other. He attributed 
Canadk’s westward expansion to Britain's search for gold, found in extraor- 
dlinary quantities in the extreme Northwest? Had he been aware of some 
of the interplay between oral traditions and writing occurring in the en 
‘counters between the expanding state and indigenous residents of the 
Klonelike goldfields, he might have observed dynamics similar to those that 
0 intrigued him in ancient Greece ~ the processes set in motion when 
‘writing began frst to overwhelm narrative traditions, then to actively do. 
rmesticate or suppress them, 

‘This chapter examines alternative accounts of two events that are now 
footnotes in reconded histories of the Klondike gold rush, In each case, 
\writing helped to authorize offical reports. But the same events also appear 
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in orally narrated life stories I recorded with elderly Tagish and Tutchone 
women, who incorporated versions of these incidents into the stories of 
their own lives. One 
1896 that triggered the rush; the other concerns conflict between Tagish 
people and prospectors passing through their territory two years later, re 
sulting in the Territory's frse murder tral Elsewhere I have discussed cach 
‘event separately with reference to the advantages of incorporating perspec 
tives from oral tradition in historical reconstruction," but my questions 
here differ and ate closer to those Pierre Bourdiew raised about the sym 
bolic power of language. Accounts of the past, including oral storytelling, | 
are not just abstract objects of study, texts for analysis; their telling is bound 
up in social-historical and power relations. What consequences follow 
when diffrent narrative models intersect on a “frontier” where they are 
accorded unequal social weight? 

‘When images ofthe Klondike gold rush appear inthe larger world, they 
usually echo clear-cut narratives of the ffontier, What seems to fascinate 
readers of Robert Services poems about “a land where the mountains are 
nameless” ot Jack London's drama of individual men in stark confrontation 
with nature is their clarity, enhanced by elements bound up in North At 
lamtic folklore about gold. Remembered as a “poor man’s gold rush,” the 
‘gol strikes in 1896 coincided with a world depression and seemed to offer 
‘opportunities to thousands of unemployed men. 

The paradox, of course, is that the mountains were mot nameless and 
‘were home to people rooted to place by narratives of connection. To in- 
igenous people, North Atlantic myths of individual autonomy set in op- 
postion to a hostile land were probably incomprehensible, so litte did the 
frames of reference overlap. IFthe problem facing individual prospectors in 
the late 18908 was how to escape economic constrains and forge autono- 
mous identities, the problem for indigenous families was how to hold com: 
‘munities together and maintain networks of connection inthe face of over 
‘whelming, pressures brought by the influx of thirty thousand to forty 
thousand men traveling through their teritories. Although we do not have 
even rudimentary census figures for the upper Yukon River before the 
‘ewentieth century, comparative figures from the adjacent Northwest Coast 
show population losses on the order of two-thirds by the 1890s from epi 
demics of smallpox and measles.” Oral accounts indicate that diseases were 
also decimating interior families daring the same period. The gold rush 
‘was ultimately part of a larger, less glamorous operation than our folklore 
acknowledges the expansion of the new Canadian state into the margins 





of narratives concerns the original discovery in 
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‘of northwestern North America. As Innis suggests, the most pervasive ef 
fect was a new regional infastructure — forms of legal and political onga 
nization, largely established through writing. 

Two sets of narratives are summarized here. The frst intially appears to 
be about a unique individual, Skookum Jim, or Keish, whose name is off 
ially linked with the “discovery” of gold on the Klondike River. The 
second is more apparently a story about communities: the death of a white 
prospector and the subsequent tral of four Tagish men charged with his 
murder eas into sharp relief conflicting ideas about law and collective re 











sponsibility. I argue here that one critical diference in these 1 
the way they construct the categories “individual” and “society.” I suggest 
that models of connection and autonomy collide in frontier cultural en 

‘counters and that the boundaries are not coterminous. Nevertheless, when. 
indigenous stories become subsumed within oficial frontier naratives that 
make sense of them using taken-for-granted categories, combining, them 
‘can carry serions consequences. The administrative penchant for docu 








menting, classifying, and authorizing accounts of such events has ensured 
an extensive written archive that outweighs the more lightly narrated oral 
versions. Any attempr co evaluate them retrospectively has to take account 
of ther relative placement in hierarchies of narrative 


SKOOKUM JIM AND THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD 
Written Accounts 


A central figure in all accounts about the discovery of gold in the Yukon is 
4 Tagish man named Skookum Jim."* When William Ogilvie employed him 
in 1887 asa packer to transport supplies over the Chilkoot Pass, he mar 
veled at the heavy loads Keish could carry, so the Chinook word Skookum, 
or “strong,” was added to his English name.** Ogilvie went on to become 
the Yukon Territory’ fist commissioner and later published an official ac- 








count of the gold rush after interviewing the participants about the staking 
of Discovery claim. He describes Jim's association with the white prospec: 
tor George Carmack, who was by then the husband of Jim’s sister Kate. In 
1896 Jim, Kate, Carmack, and Jim’s sisters son Charlie reportedly set out 
from their home at Carcross near the head of the Yukon River system, €o 
180 prospecting downriver on the Yukon. In Klondike, Pierre Berton paints 
2 one-dimensional picrare of Skookum Jim, describing him stereotypically, 
asa “giant of man... with eagle’s nose, straight asa gun barrel... the 
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best hunter and trapper on the river.” But he goes on to speculate that 
“Jim longed to be a white man, in other words a prospector... . He dif 
fered fiom the others in his tribe in that he displayed the white man’s kind 
of ambition.” 

‘Near the Klondike River they met another prospector, Robert Hender- 
son, who told Carmack he knew a good place to look for gold and was 
willing to share the information with him, but not with his Indian compan: 
fons. Incensed, Jim, Charlie, and Carmack went on their way, and when 
they accidentally found gold a few days later very lose to the place Hen- 
derson had identified, they chose not to go back to tell him. Tn the rapid 
staking rush that followed, Henderson missed out and became the tragic 
figure in the drama, defeated by his own hubris.” 

Tim, Carmack, Kate, and Charlie went briefly to Seattle with their new- 
found wealth, and their escapades there were reported with considerable 
glee by newspapers —possibly apocryphal stories about Kate blazing the 
path to her hotel room with a hatchet, tories of Kate and Jim and Carmack. 
‘throwing nuggets from their hotel zoom window — gold rush stores typi 
cal of the genre.!* Then life began to sour. Carmack married a white 
woman and sent Kate back to Carcross. Charlie drowned in 1908 after 
falling off the Carcross bridge. Jim continued to prospect, making lengthy. 
trips along the Tesln, Pelly, Macmillan, Stewart, and Upper Liard Rivers, 
but he never made another major strike, and his health began to deter 
rate, He died in x926."" 











Oral Accounts 


In recounting stories of their own lives, both Angela Sidney and Kitty 
‘Smith gave significant place to stories of people whose experiences were 
entwined with their own. Their accounts draw on foundational narratives 
about relationships between human and superhuman beings who share the 
world and about expectations attached to moiety and to clan membership. 
The importance of exogamous, matrilineal moieties and Tlingit-named 
clans was strengthened in the southern Yukon interior during the nine 
teenth century by trade and intermarriage with coastal Tingit. Within any 
family, adult siblings were careful to observe rules of avoidance; however, 
the eldest brother had a definite commitment to see to the welfare of his 
sisters who were members of his clan2> 

‘Skookum Jim was the cousin of Mrs. Sidney’s father: their mothers were 
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sister, making the two men brothers by the Tagish system of kinship reck 
coning, and consequently he was her uncle. She knew him from the time 
she was child until bis death in 1916 and helped nurse him during his 
final illness. Kitty Smith married Skookum Jim’s sister's son; after thei 
'marriage, she came to know her husband’s aunt, Kate Carmack, and heard 
the story of the discovery many times from her. 

Jim, whose Tlingit name was Keish, was born during the mid-r800s a¢ 
the height of trade between Tlingit and Athapaskans. His Tagish mother 
and Tlingit father married in a conventional alliance between coast and 
interior, and they had eight children who reached adulthood ~two sons 
and six daughters. 

Mrs. Sidney's account emphasizes not the exceptional man, but his so 
cial context: his acquisition of a frog helper, his encounter with “Wealth 
Woman,” or TT anaxéedkw, his exemplary assumption of responsibility for 
his sisters, Elsewhere, fuller accounts appear in the words of women who 
narrated their individual life stories but Mrs. 
an explanation very different from that in gold rush literature, She inter 
prets Keish’s bchavior from this perspective rather than as reflecting any 
desire to be a prospector or to discover gold. As a young man, 
saved the life ofa frog trapped in a deep hole: 





Sidney’s account provides 





Hie heats something making a noise. 

“Whoo...” —justlike sand pouring down. 

So he stopped and istene. 

"lee there was itch alongside the house where they dig up the sand 
and putiton the moss fo eofing, 

“That's what they used, longtime ago. 


Soh went to the edge and he looked down, 

Sore enough there was bg fog — coast frogs are bigger than these 
frogs, you know 

Long way from water, 00, they sid. 

Here it was eying ta jump up and tying to get back bute fl down 

Kept doing that, 1 don’ know how long 

Gavel fl down with him — that’s what's making the noise. 


Angora, kooks Jim sat, 50 he looked around fora board, 
rere he founda board and he shoved it down that hole 
‘And then chat fog crawled on that board. 
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So Uncle Skookum Jim lifted it up. 
He lifted cup and carried tan took it down tothe creek — 
‘here mast bea crek there this Dyea. 

So anyways he lefie there 

Heletit go. 


[Later the same frog returned to him on two occasions frst in its animal 
form when it healed a wound he had sustained: 


And hee he fel something ikling him there — 
‘That's why he looked down. 

Here ie wasa fog licking tha sore place. 

“That's what ie was that woke him vp. 





-My mother saw it and then she just got a board or someshing and pur the 
frog on that, 
Tenever amped too, nothing, just stayed like that, 


‘Well, my mother used to have ilk thread and beads and stuff 100. 
‘She was good then ~she wasnt blind then 

‘They gave that frog silk thread and some beads 

“They put swan down fathers ll around him too.” 

“Then she tookit down tothe creck and leit here. 

“That's payment for Skookum Jim to that frog 

‘They pai him, 


[Sul later, she says, the frog appeared to him in the form of a woman who 
directed him toward his forcune downriver with a gold-tipped walking. 
cane!) 


“You saved me onetime," she sid. 
“Las almost starving and I as just about going to die 

‘And ere yu saved me one time 

[And Pm the one that saved you too when you were sick 

‘When you were sick, saved you. 

Thelped you 

I medicined you. 

“That's why you gor better.” 

“That's whar that lady's supposed to tell him because he dreamed that 
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An! that lady old him when she gave him that walking stick 
“You're gong to find the bottom ofthis walking stick, 
You're going t ind itis way.” 

Sohe looked it and ge, 

“Look this way,” she sad, pointing to Adi, “Look this wa.” 
He looks and sees jus ike a searchlight coming up. 

“That's not for you though; that's for somebody else.2* 





seething shining, looks ke gold 


‘Yu go down this way and you're going to have your luck, 
‘Your walking stick” [indicating down the Yukon River, 

‘That’ what that lady i supposed to tell him. 

Tagish people credit this animal helper with a significant role in his eventual 
discovery of gold. 

Keish’s encounter with TV'anaxéedskw was equally significant. She is a 
complex mythological figure who rewards anyone who hears her, catches 
her, and follows a prescribed ritual. Both Jim and Charlie heard her but 
‘were unable to overtake her, says Mrs. Sidney. Consequently the money 
‘tha came their way after the discovery did not last: 

They were camping there in the lakeside wien they heat that baby ening, 
‘kookum Jin heard it then Dawson Chari head it 

Hire they got up to go afterit 

Patsy [Henderson] went with them —he went it 





way, but he gor 





scared, started crying —he was sil ski yet 


“Crazy me," he tells ws lat 
“Tha’s why I never get ich, 


[And they tried to chase it around around the lake 
Ickepe disappearing, 
That's wy their money dda last after they found gol 
‘hey found money alright, but it da lst 

Catharine McClellan has compared accounts of both the frog helper 
story and the story of TVanaxéedaliw, showing how these 
part ofa larger body of indigenous oral literature that provided a conven 
tional framework for explaining unprecedented events. She suggests that 
‘Tagish people were particularly concerned about maintaining intellectual 
consistency when they explained the dramatic contradictions accompany 
ing the gold rush. Using a customary cognitive model helped make strange 

ble 





{events scem more comprehen 
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‘But while superhuman explanations may have helped Tagish people to 
‘explain the discovery, Mrs. Sidney and Mrs, Smith also give consider 
able weight to Keish’s assumption of social responsibility. Keish and his 
brother both married coastal Tlingit women, but during the 1890s the 
elder brother died in one of the influenza epidemics sweeping the coast, 
leaving Jim solely responsible for the safety of his sisters. 

"Three of Keish’s sisters also married coastal men, but in each case illness 
and death took a toll. The first sister contracted influenza and died shortly 
after her matriage. Since marviages were essentially contracts between kin 
‘groups rather than between individuals, her husband’s clan requested that 
a sister be sent to replace her, and the Tagish family complied, sending. 
‘Aagé. But before this marriage could take place the groom fel ill and died, 
and his maternal nephew (who was his sociological equivalent) was selected 
to replace him as Aagé’s new husband. They had 2 daughter, but just be 
fore the bith of thei second child, be also died in difficult circumstances. 
‘The young, widow asked to be allowed to return to Tagish, and her hus 
band’s family agreed, but only on condition that she leave her eldest child 
with them to be miised by hee cowife, The marriages, the deaths, and the 
loss of er first child had taken atoll and fora variety ofeasons Aagé asked 
her mother to look after her other daughter when she let with a prospec 
tof, remembered only as “Mr, Wilson.” In this way she became the fist of 
‘Skookum Jim's sisters o go downriver with a white prospector. 

‘A third sister, Kate or Shaaw Tlia, also martied a coastal Tlingit man, 
who then died of influenza. As inher sister's case, Kate's husband’s Tlingit 
clan wanted to keep her and give her an appropriate husband. But her 
‘mother, ackin Tagish, wasso deeply distraught by the loss ofher daughters 
that she insisted Kate return. The starling number of deaths was forcing 
people to improvise when remarriage of widows was concemed: a fourth 
sister had recently taken a white prospector and trader named George Car 
smack as her husband, but she too died of influenza, which was by now 
‘working its way into the interior. Kate’s mother insisted it was more appro: 
priate for Kate to return to Tagish asthe wife of her deceased sister's white 
hhasband than to remain on the coast. Partnerships between brothers: 
in-law were very important, and after Carmack’s incorporation into this 
family, he and Skookum Jim became ais. But shorty afterward, Carmack 
and Kate followed her sister downriver, where rumors of gold were attract- 
ing prospectors. A fifth sister died a tragic death when she and her daughter 
were caught in an unexpected winter storm on a mountain pass as they 
returned from a funeral potlatch (see fig. 3) 
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In a very few years, then, Keish lost one brother and three sisters: of the 
surviving three sisters, two had gone down the river with white prospec 
tors, leaving only one sill in Tagish. Local people insist that Skookum Jim 
‘vas norprospecting with Carmack in 1896, that he was living on the south 
cm lakes preoccupied with learning the whereabouts of his two sisters, In 
Angela Sidney's words, 





In the fit place, he wasnt looking for gold. Skookum Jim went downriver to look 
{or his two sinters because he missed them, They were gone two yeas alteady —be 
ln’ know ifhis two sisters were alive or no, That's why he thought he'd godown 
the svertoo-—to se ihe could find his sisters, Aagé and Kate. They were strict 
shout that kindof thing, old peopl 


She went on to deseribe how a party was selected to go, who was chosen, 
‘who stayed behind, and why. Her own parents went part way,as far as Lake 
Laberge, but tured back when they considered how dificult it would be 
for their elderly parents to survive the winter if they were delayed. 

Kitty Smith’s husband, Billy, was one of the young men who was left 
behind to look after his mother. Mrs. Smith heard the story many times 
after her marriage from the perspective of Kate, who was living in Carcross 
by then. She also heard repeatedly about Jim's anxiety that winter because 
‘fis sisters’ disappearance. Dawson Charli finally insisted on going with 
his maternal uncle to search for the women 

Tn each account, the actual discovery of gold is almost incidental to the 
point of the main story — Skookum Jim's journey down the river to find 
his missing sisters. The pattern of a protagonist who uses special powers 
to undertake a journey to find his wife or sisters is familiar in narratives 
from this eegion.* Oral traditions use metaphors of connection to explain 
‘Skookum Jim’s actions just as written records rely on metaphors of frontier 
individualism, but the explanatory narratives in each case reflect different 
understandings of how society works. 

Stories of the aftermath focus on the interplay between wealth and 
tragedy. After gaining the initial wealth, each man became caught up in a 
litestyle that cost him his family, Keish’s wife left him and returned to her 
coastal Tlingit family. Her parents were disturbed by their daughters vio 
lation of custom and brought her back to Carcross, but Skookum im no 
longer seemed to care. She took their son, and Jim kept their daughter 
Daisy, Dawson Charlie's wie left to0; alcohol played a part in his accidental 
death a few years later, Kate returned to Carcross alone, abandoned by 
‘George, who took their daughter south with him. 
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Writcen accounts, then, portray Skookum Jim in an individualistic feon- 
tier genre — as a rather flat and one-dimensional character, “an Indian who 
wanted to be a white man,” the lone prospector-trapper whose efforts are 
ultimately rewarded. Oral accounts from members of his community who 
knew him personally describe him as a man impelled by social and cultural 
motives ~a strong sense of responsibilty for his sisters and an ability to 
‘communicate with and be guided by superhuman helpers. In both versions. 
he exhibits qualities ofan “ideal man,” but those ideals lifer dramatically 
1 wil st aside for the moment the issue of how such contrasting genres 
may reflect and enforce contrasting views of individual achievement while 
‘we consider another incident from the same period, 


Writcen Records 


‘The second event chronicled here is less prominent in published accounts 
of the gold rush, usually appearing only as a sentence or footnote in 
‘books prising the success ofthe Northwest Mounted Police in suppressing, 
“hostile Indians,” T had encountered official versions of Skookum Jim's 
achievement well before I heard contrasting tories from elders who knew 
him, but it was verbal testimonies about the ricocheting consequences of 
‘the arrests of four young Tagish men in 1898 that initially led me to writen 
records. Annual reports of the Northwest Mounted Police and newspaper 
accounts from the Klondike Nugget yielded some information, and court 
transcripts atthe Public Archives of Canada even more. When I first read 
them, however, I did not sufficiently appreciate Innis’s point about the 
links between empire and communication and the need for early Yukon 
officials to seatter independent and sometimes conflicting reports to vari- 
‘ous administrative destinations, Letters and reports to the sccrctary of 
state, the Department of Justice, Northwest Mounted Police headquarters, 
and Various comptrollers and commissioners were later assembled and are 
now stored in the Public Archives of Canada. Comparing them connects 
cascading layers of narrative—stories of a tral, of a hastily constructed. 
administrative apparatus, of indignant miners, and of indigenous people 
‘whose lives continued to be affected by the events —and illuminates more 
general issues surrounding the social life of these stories a century later. 
As with narratives about Skookum Jim, differing conceptions of indi- 
vidual and community animate the accounts. Here, though, the stereo 
types in written accounts shift ftom “good Indians” (who, like Skookum 
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Jim, appear superficially understandable) to “bad Indians” (who make 
trouble)” 

‘According to police and trial records on 10 May 1898 a wounded 
prospector, Christian Fox, stumbled into a cabin at Marsh Lake and re 
ported that he and his partner Billy Meehan had been fired on by Indians 
and that Meehan was dead, Ten days earlier, the two had reasoned that by 
turning up the McClintock River and portaging their goods across the di 
vide to the Hootelingua (now Teslin) Rive, they could take a shortcut to 
Dawson City. About twelve miles up the MeClintock they broke through 
the spring ice and abandoned this plan, stopping to build a boat for their 
return trip (see map 2), 

(On 2 May they met two Tagish men, Frank and Joe, returning from the 
Hootelingua to Marsh Lake and short of food. The four camped together 
that night, and the following morning the Native men moved on, camping 
less than a mile away and returning the following day with a third man 
named Dawson, Daring the week the two camps had feequent and fiendly 
contact, and a week later the Tagish were joined by a party from Marsh 
Lake —a man named Jim, three women, and two children. Once the boat 
was finished, Frank asked fora ride downriver for himself and two of the 
other men and, this agreed, helped the prospectors load up. AC the last 
‘moment the Tagish men seemed to change their minds, so Fox and Mee: 
hhan pushed offalone atabout 11:00 A.M. on ro May. Twenty minutes ater 
they were fired on from the shore. Meehan was killed instantly, and a bullet 
entered Fox's shoulder, He recognized Joe holding a gun and saw others 
fading into the bush. Aware that he was drifting toward them, he paddled 
with his good arm and reached the opposite shore, headed for the nearby 
hill (knovin in the Tagish language as Mbesh T"4y) to avoid detection, and 
followed its crest to Marsh Lake and the cabin of William MeIntosh, who 
summoned a doctor and sent a message to the Northwest Mounted Police 
station at Tagish, thiry miles away, A posse of miners hastened upriver to 
retrieve the boat and found the prospectors’ goods piled next to the river 

Corporal Edwin Rudd, assigned to the case, arived the following day, 
interviewed Fox, and headed up the McClintock with several assistants, On 
the evening of 12 May they found Jim’s camp and more ofthe prospectors’ 
belongings. Jim denied killing Mechan, protesting that he had “shot but 
not killed” the surviving prospector. He was arrested (as was one of the 
children, “Rabbits” later released) and jalled at Tagish. On 5 May Rudd 
discovered tracks heading toward Lake Laberge, and he and his men went 
directly there. During the following week, police kept under surveillance 
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the Native camps at both Marsh Lake and Lake Laberge, forbidding any 
fone to help the fugitives. On 23 May the men surrendered and were ar 
rested. Frank, the youngest, offered to lead Rudd to Meehan’s body, which 
was recovered from the river and brought to Tagish fora postmortem. 

"The prisoners were detained for two months at the Tagish police post 
until a location for thir trial could be determined, During their incarcers 
tion, they were variously photographed, sketched, and described by trav- 
clers passing by the post on their way to Dawson. A Presbyterian minister 
‘was moved by ther interest in stories of Jesus A French traveler seemed, 
mildly disappointed by their ordinary appearance, noting “Rien sur leur 
visage impassble ne denotée le criminal” as he sketched them eating. 
soup." Photographs show them standing in chains —two look selfas 
sured, a third looks less certain, and Frank — still a boy — seems bewildered 
and frightened." Their names are recorded in written records as Joe, Jim, 
Dawson, and Frank Nantuck, An inscription beneath one photo reads, 
“Indians at Tagish Post that shot Meehan and Fox on the McClintock,” 
and beneath another, “Group of Murderers, Police Camp, Tagish.” At the 
trial, their ages were estimated as between fifteen and nineteen, though 
some reports guessed that Jim might be as old as ewenty. 

With political boundaries newly established, the question of proper ju 
risdiction for a tral arose, demonstrating the complexities of administering 
clistant territories. The Yukon Territory had just acquired separate legal 
‘status from the Northwest Territories on 13 June 1898, one month after 
the incident, and there was enthusiasm for a show trial in the Territory's 
new capital, Dawson City, Police Superintendent Steele wrote to his supe- 
sors requesting that a judge be brought to Tagish, enabling the men to be 
twied close to home and saving the wounded witness a difficult journey. 
Weeks after the trial was over, he received a response (written 2 August) 
assuring him that a newly appointed judge would be arriving soon to hold 
the tial in Tagish. In one of many communication lapses related to this 
case, Stele replied on 23 August, almost a month after the trial had ended, 
‘that he had already sent the prisoners to Dawson, where he understood. 
“they are now undergoing theietrial.”°> 

TThe prisoners, meanwhile, were transferred to Dawson City in mid-July 
and were tried on 28 and 29 July 1898 in the Supreme Court ofthe North- 
west Territories, Provisional Judicial District ofthe Yukon, with the Hon- 
‘rable Mr, Justice Thomas McGuire presiding. A Dawson City newspaper, 
the Klondike Nugget, conveys the general atmosphere in which the trial 
was to occur, with a 16 June headline blaring “Indians Shoot White Men. 
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to Rob Them of Their Supplies” introducing an article describing this as 
one of the most cold-blooded crimes committed since the rush to the 
gold fields began.” Six weeks later on 27 July, the day before the trial be- 
fan, the same newspaper was confidently predicting conviction in head: 
lines announcing “Deliberately Tried to Kill Their Benefactors for the 
‘Outfts” and “The Treacherous Instincts of the Aborigines Will Get The 

Necks Stretched with Hemp.” 

‘ter the tral, on 3 August the judge submitted to the secretary of tate 
an official handwritten narrative clarifying his procedures. Ie is worth sum. 
raring at the outset, because it includes background information not in 
art transcripts. He begins by nosing that the prisoners were “very im: 
perfectly acquainted with English,” speaking, “Tlinkat,” and expresses his 
conviction that the interpreters selected by the court, “two gentlemen, 
MeLoed and Lear, who swore they could speak and understand the lan 
guage of the Indians," were competent to ensure that “the proceedings 
[were] very carefully and flly explained... to the prisoners charged.” The 
judge went on to explain how, through these interpreters, he spelled out 
the alters 
ceuses that might be considered legitimate. The prisoners “were asked if 
they had any excuse or justification or reason for so doing —any quarrel 
but they 
1 year or two years ago had killed two Indians. On these statements, I en: 
teted a verdict of ‘Guilty’ in the case of these two Indians ‘Joe Nantuck? 
and ‘Dawson Nantuck.’ Jim said he did not kill Billy — and a plea of Not 














ives available to the prisoners —for instance, the kinds of ex- 


jd they and the whites were ‘good fiends’ but some white man 








Guilty was entered for him, 
Joe and Frank were tried separately so that the Crown could use young 
Frank asa material witness against Jim, Jim’s tral was held frst, on 28 Jul 
and Prank’s was held on 29 July. The court selected a Mr. FH. Lisle “an 
advocate of many years’ experience” to act on their behulf. Mr. B.C. 
Wade was the Crown prosecutor. Names of six local miners were drawn 
from a hat as jurors foreach case, No Native witnesses were called 
Although the accused men undoubtedly understood Tlingit because of 
Jong. standing trade with Tlingit neighbors, their frst language would have 
been one of the Athapaskan languages spoken at the bead of the Yukon 
River — Tagish or Southern Tutchone—and Tlingit would have been a 
second language for them, as it most certainly was forthe offical interpre 





ters, whatever they swore. In court, however, the isue of translation of 
‘cultural categories soon came to outweigh any issues of linguistic transla 
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tion, Critically, this was nora miner’ lynching trial (though many specta 
tors might have preferred that) but a reasoned, careful demonstration of 
British judicial sensibility brought to the fontier—a demonstration as 
much to American miners as to Indians thatthe law of empire now pre: 
wailed. Frank’s appearance asa witness, on 28 July, intially faltered on the 
issue of how he could take the all-important oath, ceremonially affirming. 
the link between literacy (the Bible) and truth. The judge began with a 
seties of questions, all directed to Frank through the interpreters: “Is he 
a Christian? Has he any knowledge of God? Has he any religion of his 
‘own at all... any fixed and clear belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments?” When this yielded no fruitful results, the judge moved to 
more complex epistemological ground, asking the interpreter to ascertain 
whether Frank believed that is own death would be “just the same as for 
4 cow or moose or any other animal,” a question to which Frank could 
finally respond in the affirmative. Judge MeGuire continued, “I want the 
interpreter, ifhe can reach his intelligence, to see ifhe has anything corre 
sponding to a form of making an oath” (20), to which Frank replied that 
‘ofcourse he understood what it meant to tell the truth, and the examina 
tion began.” 

‘The judge urged Frank to “state his story” (22), but when Frank be 
gan to tell the same story as Joe and Dawson, that he and the prospectors 
\ere indeed friends but that white men had previously killed two of their 
fiends, it was recorded but went unheard, Frank stated that after these 
carer killings he had made up his mind to Killa white man, and he agreed 
that he had viewed these prospectors as candidates when he first met them. 
He and the others accused had all decided to kill them without ever really, 
hhaving to discus it, he insisted. They shared responsibility equally, and (in 
the words of Frank through his interpreters) they “all had the same mind” 
and “were all jus the same as one of them ... al just like one” (23~25). 
When asked whether his older companions had influenced or compelled 
him to participate, he repeated that “no one told him to do it—it was just 
made up by all of them—no one man suggested it.” He described how 
they had decided that Joe and Dawson should aim at the stern while he 
and Jim would shoot at the man in the bow. The outcome of three bullets 
entering Mechan and only one hitting Fox eaused Frank and Jim to cate- 
sgorize their ations as “nor suecessful” rather than as “not guilty.” 

As the trial progressed, what seemed to incense spectators was the refusal 
of the accused either to provide elaborate explanations for their actions oF 
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to show remorse, The silence in the courtroom was taken to mean that 
the “ficts” spoke for themselves. Again, the Klondike Nugget editorialized 
fon 3 August: 





“The questions put tothe murderers bythe judge through the interpecters showed 
them to be wholly decent in the most ordinary morals. Their cunning, aso, 
tras of a low ord. They could plot to destroy the two men in the boat and steal 
their goods but appeared to be solidly indiferent tothe results ofthe admisions 
they were making, though ie was peated imprested on them. Questioned about 
their knowledge of God ora future state, everyone was suprised to find that they 
‘knew nothing about ether one, Bven the “Great Spire" and the “Happy Hunting 
Grounds” ofthe North American Indians were unknown to them. 


“The judge, who presented himselfas a man of reason, was also a man of 
‘categories and spelled out for the jurors in calm detail, the relation be 
tween the cultural logic of the court and their collective duty to society. 
He explained that their duty was “to find as to the facts,” while his was 
“co apply the law to the facts” (28). He instructed them first about cate 
gories of killing. Homicide, for instance, included “culpable homicide” 

1d “nonculpable homicide”; culpable homicide could in turn be divided 
xo “manslaughter” and “rourder.” Murder, he instructed them, was de- 
fined by intentionality: where there was an intention to kil plus evidence 
of kiling, there was murder (29). But the judge pointed out that there are 
instances of *justifabe Killing,” which he described in gendered terms a5, 
including cases when a man shoots to protect himself, his wife, his family, 
‘ris house “from rabbery or violence.” This defense, he said, could trans 
form the definition of killing from murder to common assault. To con 
trast this with unjustified killings, he drew a metaphorical Venn diagram of 
this case for the jurors. The accused were friends with the parties they at 
tacked. There was no sudden quarrel. This was not a ease of self-defense. 
Hence he drew the meticulous conclusion thatthe accused had “no excuse 
for what they did if, indeed, they did anything” (34) 

‘Another important categorical distinction firmly divided “guilty” from 
not guilty.” and he reminded the jury ofthe scrupulousness ofthe court 
in clarifying these categories to the accused (31). When Jim was arrested 
by armed police at his camp inthe bush on the evening of 12 May, he was, 
inthe judge's words, “duly warned by the police out of an excess of caution 
to be careful about making statements because they might be used against 
him,” In other words, he was told not to tell is tory. But Jim insisted on 
‘explaining his actions and, in the words ofthe judge, “blurted [his story] 
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out without being asked.” ‘The judge then reminded the jury that “what 
[im] is said to have said to the interpreter {in the camp] would not be 
reliable evidence for you to have acted upon” because the police officer 
testifying in court could have no way of evaluating the accuracy of the 
translation that night. Bus, said the judge, when the same officer testified 
in court about his understanding of what Jim had told the interpreter, and 
that statement, transcribed in court by a court reporter, was translated back 
to Jim, who agreed that this accurately represented his words atthe time 
Of his arrest, shat became Jim's official story (1617). Henceforth the 
judge referred to thisas Jim's “admission” (52), adding that “every precau: 
tion was taken to obviate even the appearance of asking him anything ex: 
cept was he guilty or not guilty of the charge.” By this convoluted reason- 
ing, then, Jim's “story” became one he told in his camp to an interpreter 
who translated it to a police officer, who in turn told it in court, where it 
was transribed by a court reporter and then reinterpreted by (non-Native) 
translators to the defendant, who was given a final opportunity to choose 
hich of two categories it fell into, 

Finally the judge digressed into the area of categories of humanity and 
put his mind to the contrast between what he called “civilization” (30) and 
‘what he called “lower orders of humanity” (33, 34). Noting that the Stat 
ate Book makes no distinction, he concluded that neither should he. Pro- 
claiming that all are the same under the law (a position that necessarily 
erases alternative conceptions of law), he reminded jurors that “we have a 
great many Indians here and i is important that you should not lightly or 
carelessly consign one of them to the gallows, but itis just as important 
that you should not, through any mistaken idea of tenderheartednest oF 
sympathy omit to do that which isa very unpleasant duty... but is, never 
theless a duty” (36). He urged caution and advised the jury not to convict 
iftthey had reasonable doubt, but he held out that final category as an op- 
tion only ifthey determined that one of the accused was actually absent at 
the time of the shooting. In Frank's case, he suggested the possiblity of 
clemency 

"The judge ended his instructions to the jury by underscoring distinc 
tions between individual and society. If four men collectively agreed to do 
this, each was individually responsible for carrying out the act, regardless 
‘of which ballets actually killed William Mechan (33, 36). The jurors, on 
the other hand, represented “society,” and in the judge’s words, “You are 
now acting as arbiters [for Our Sovereign Lady the Queen] in a matter 
Which affects the safery and peace and lives of human beings” (35) 
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‘The jury found Jim guilty. In Frank's case, they recommended clemency 
because of his age and his willingness to discuss the events. Newspaper 
accounts continued to symbolize the young men as representatives of 
“savagery,” contrasting them with “order” brought by the judiciary. Not 
only did the accused not respond in institutionally appropriate ways in 
the courtroom, they aso failed to conform to the stereotype of noble sav 
ages, as revealed by their lack of knowledge about the “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” When the prisoners filed to play their expected par, editorial 
attention shifted to the judge, noting that “not one inthe courtroom but 
‘was sympathetically affected by the ve 

at sentencing those intellectual children to death."*” 

[No witnesses had beca called on behalf of the accused, but almost im: 
mediately the Anglican bishop, William Bompas, petitioned the Yukon’s 
commissioner and the Department of Justice in Ottawa, in two letters, one 
cosigned by six missionaries, commenting on the “exceptional intelligence 
of at least two of the young men” and asking that the sentences be com 
muted and the prisoners putin the care ofthe mission. Bompas made three 
points. Firs, he argued that customary laws in the region were strict and 
could escalate if the four men were seen to be unfairly executed. Second, 
he pointed out that both government and miners had been seizing Indian 
land without any compensation. Third, he noted that despite rumors of 
"Natives? being harmed and clear cases where they had been fied on by 
whites, the local people had been largely hospitable and that such a verdict 
‘worked against continuing good relations. 

From here the rules must have become even more opaque to the prison. 
«ers. The sentence was to be caried out on x November 1898. At the end 
of October, word came that Frank’ sentence had been commuted to life 
imprisonmentin the British Columbia Penitentiary, but during subsequent 
appeals no attempt was made to act on this. Appeals were launched on 
various grounds: firs, that 1 November was “All Saints’ Day,” and the pri 
soners could not be hanged on a statutory holiday, even one celebrated 
only in Quebec; second, that the sherif responsible for carrying out the 
executions had not been properly sworn in, Ar the last moment, on the 
morning of x November, the execution was postponed to 2 March 1899. 
AA further appeal was lauriched in January, charging that the prisoners had 
bbeen tried in the wrong court. The Yukon Territory was established as a 
separate jurisdiction by the time of the tral, but no court was yer in place; 
‘consequently the case was heard by the Supreme Court of the Northwest 





rable judge's suppressed emotions 
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“Territories, which by then had no legal jurisdiction over Yukon affairs. 
‘Once again the execution was postponed, this time until August." 

As these appeals dragged on, the prisoners became demoralized and il. 
Both Frank and Joe died in February 1899 of “pulmonary troubles.” At 
the time, the sheriff in charge noted that the other two brothers were 
commencing to be sick, in the sime way as the other two were, and I 
think itis very doubtful iether ofthe remaining condemned Indians are 
alive to suffer the penalty of the aw on the 4th August, 1899.”* The po- 
lice officer in charge noted in his annual report that “the suspense of long 
reprieve had very much disheartened these Indians.” Jim and Dawson 
[Nantuck were executed on 4 August 1899 


‘The Oral Accounts 


‘This event had enormous repercussions for Native families in the southern 
‘Yukon and is recalled painfully and in considerable detail by elders. Again, 
oral accounts from Yukon elders provide us with an interpretation quite 
different from that in written records. They elaborate on the response 
Judge McGuire heard, but dismissed, when he asked the accused men to 
present him with some excuse for their behavior. 

Kitty Smith was a child at the time, living two hundred kilometers west 
of Tagish, at Dalton post. Her mother, Tst'érma, had moved there to live 
with her husband’s family after her marriage. One ofthe four men accused 
of killing the prospector was Tat!éma’s brother, and the young, womar 
was “called home” immediately along, with other members of the Crow 





‘moiety, Two of Tatl"érma’s uncles, her mother’s brothers, came with the 
news that Tatlérma’s mother was in deep despair because of her son's ar 
rest and removal to Dawson City and no longer wanted to live. “When her 
son was banged, my grandma said, ‘I don't know if T can forget it that 
‘Whitehorse River way, I wish they would throw me in the water when I die 
«0 I could follow down. My son got lost chat way.” Tat?érma returned with, 
her uncles, arriving back at Marsh Lake at the height of an influenza epi 
demic, She became ill and died without ever seeing her child again, 

Mrs. Smith described what she was able to piece together about the 
events many years later, Sometime eaey in 1898, she said an old lady from 
Marsh Lake either found or was given a can containing some white powder 
‘which she mistakenly assumed was baking powdler. The powder may act 
ally have been arsenic, used in the refining of god.* 
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I don’t know what happened... Indians don’t know... I guess something was 
‘wrong, I don't know... Somebody found that can, some whiteman place litle 
baking powder can. An ol lady found it—an old lady just ke me. People have got 
flout. A young fellow was staying with his grandfather. They've got four 
they ask fr baking power. 

“This looks like the one that cooks bread.” Well nobody can read, you knows 

‘They cooked the bread. Te raise the beead, too! Then they gave it tothe dog, 
fis time. Bue the dog die too slon that was the trouble, Then the boy died and 
then bis grandpa ded. They use tha tuff to make gol, they sy. That's why T guess 
they did that 

‘Used tobe they dd’ il people for noching, long ime ago, When they getover 
it then theyre frends 


sd, wel 








gether. This way, however many people died, they're going 
to pay them, Then they're good frends agin, se? . They il Usem to make it 
‘even, Then they make a big party. They make abigsong.* 


Angela Sidney heatd the story from her mother, who was at Tagish when 
it happened and knew the actors, Her understanding is that the can was 
found by the boy who died. He took it home to his opposite-moiety aunt, 
his uncle Tagish Jim’s fist wife, Gokhakat. At her urging, he made some 
bread, He fed it to the dog, then ate some himself and gave some to an 
older man, his “grandpa.” By the time they realized the dog was dying, it 
as to0 late to save the men. 

By custom, the responsibilty for avenging the deaths fll ro clan mem. 
bers of the deceased. Mrs. Sidney states this explicitly: “They were all 
Crow, all one nation — brothers, ou hat." There were conven: 
tional, customary ways of resolving such a painful incident, and they were 
understood by everyone. When a victim was a member of one moiety and 
the attacker a member of another, formal negotiations were necessary to 
arrange fair compensation forthe death. The social group the attacker be- 
longed to was responsible for opening negotiations. Fither the death of a 
social equi 
be satisfictory compensation.“ 

(Oral accounts suggest thatthe two prospectors, Meehan and Fox, were 
seen as representing the “clan” of white people responsible for the inci 
dent. The visits the Native men made to the prospectors” camp may have 
been intended to give the prospectors an opportunity to open negotia- 
tions. Mrs. Sidney acknowledges that the two men were chosen randomly 
as social equivalents ofthe deceased, She even includes the name of the hill 
Where the Crow men decided to act, TPadaake Tene, a part of her story 





ns—like 








lent ofthe victim or a negotiated repayment in goods would 
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“There's four of them: John Joe's brother; Whitehorse Billy’ brother; that boy 
whose brother go billed nd one more, the one they all Sgwaaye, I thnk. Four 
of them, four boys, they all got hung, They took them down to Dawson. 

‘That was because they shot that whiteman. They were coming down the Me 
CGlintock River. They were up the river someplace. Here they were coming down, 
again and here these boys were at a place called TTadaake Tene, means “on top the 
hill road.” Tae’ what it means, Dea }e {in Tagish language]. They were resting 
there, and here they saw this boat coming and that boy sid “Thats what they do. 
‘They go round in the bush al the time. That’ thee ful ny beother died.” And he 
picked up his gun 

“The ext of the boys told him, “Don’t doit” 

Just the same, he started shooting them. And be shot one. And then the other 
‘one fell down t00 and they both float around, 

Just before thee boat went down the point they see one man getup again. They 
sid, “One man got up again! One man got up again! Anybody got sell?” Shells 
all gone. Nobody, They say Whitehorse Billys brother had shells Jus the same he 
didn’ ant to give them. 

And I just know that par 

‘But I hear from other people that they drowned. And even hat Sagwaaye, he 
‘wasnt with them, Fle was up the road camping someplace. They even took him 
too, le died for nothing! Hie was atthe camp. They were all row al one nation 
Brothers, cousins, ike that” 





“That only one prospector actually died when two people bad previously 
been poisoned may account for the accusation in court that the prospec: 
tors’ goods were also “stolen,” Whatever the interpretation, iis very likely 
that the four saw themselves as taking absolutely appropriate action to 
settle the deaths of kinsmen, 

But when they returned home and explained what they had done, 
[Mrs. Sidney says, their uncle urged them to flee and go into hiding. They 
traveled some forty miles across country to Lake Laberge, but there they 
were advised by an influential chief, Jim Boss that they had nothing to 
fear and should returm home, Clearly there were conflicting opinions about 
whether they had reacted correctly or incorrectly in killing the prospector. 
In Mrs, Smith's words, “Wel, they don’t know, that time. ... They don’t 
know police business.” 

Mrs. Sidney's mother told her daughter yeas later about going 10 Tag: 
ish post and seeing the men chained: “Here she saw those boys. They al 
had chains on their feet and a big ball on the end, and she just cried and 
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lifted up her hands toward them, Nobody knew what year it was or how 
long after they gor killed. That's what I heard. That’s the way I understand 
it, That's what my mother told me.” 


DOCUMENTING | 





Cally narrated stories have social histories, and thei telling bears traces of 
the situations they emerge from. There are many stories embedded in re: 
‘membered accounts of the Klondike gold rush, and during the three: 
centenary celebrations spanning 1996-98, some are more likely than oth 
cers to be discussed, debated, and retold, They persist both because they 
appeal to the popular imagination and because they are rooted in general 
social concerns that seemed especially problematic at the time. They ex: 
plore contradictions in social organization at the same time that they 
dramatize cultural ideals. More interesting than the question of which ver 
sions more accurately acount for “what really happened” is what difering 
versions tellus about the values they commemorate. One critical dillerence 
in the narratives isthe way they construct categories of individual and so- 
ciety, and espe 

lished. Another concemns their asymmetry in hierarchies of narrative that 
foreground some stories and marginalize others. 

If stories about Skookum Jim present two contrasting pictures ofan em 
blematic individual, accounts of the Marsh Lake tragedy certainly reveal 
‘equally conflicting visions of society and social justice. The disparity reflects 
a situation where one institutional order has dramatically displaced another 
in the matter ofa few years, The fist Northwest Mounted Police inspector, 
Charles Constantine, reached the area of the upper Yukon River in 1894. 
Four years later we have the fll force of the British judiciary imposing the 
death sentence on indigenous men for upholding their traditional justice 
system, And yet “the facts” are essentially unaltered in these contrasting, 
narratives: what changes is the context in which they are interpreted, 

Between the discovery of gold by Keish in summer 1896 and the artest 
and trial ofthe Nantuck brothers in summer 1898, more than thirty thou- 
sand would-be prospectors and miners converged on one small area of 
the Klondike River, The newcomers’ prototype was Horatio Alger, and the 
virtues they extolled were individualism and plucky selfreliance. ‘They 
brought their own myths about both Western and Native societies, and 
these myths played a significant role in the ways newcomers structured. 
their accounts, Unfamiliar “others” —the indigenous peoples— readily 








Jally how boundaries berween those cateyoriesare-esta 
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became symbols for contradictory values. “Good Indians” appeared to 
share some of the values of the newcomers, and Skookum Jim’s accidental 
discovery eared him such dubious compliments as “an exception to his 
race” and “an Indian who wanted to be a white man.” Such interpretation 
hhad less to do with qualities Skookum Jim may have exhibited than with 
the newcomers’ desite to confirm the advantages of an emerging, social 
order in which individualism was a value widely shared, if problematic. 

[But as we have scen, by 1898 Natives were already dealing with unprece 
dented changes. Individual autonomy was nota troubling isue for Tagish 
men because the ability to act independently was essential for survival in-a 
hunting society. Their major concern was to maintain integrity of their 
core socal institutions, aleeady under enormous pressure from economic 
dislocation, illness, and death. Oral accounts from Tagish society show the 
struggle to achieve consistency between old values and changing circum- 
stances, Oral accounts about Skookum Jim attribute his success not to in 
<ividualism but to his continuity with long-standing cultural values — his 
acquisition of an animal helper, his successful encounter with TYanaxée- 
dik, his effores to maintain the unity of his Dakl'aweidi clan, and his reso 
lution to carry out his responsibility towaed his sisters and nephews. 

Accounts ofthe deaths at Marsh Lake are equally embedded in contrast 
ing ideas about individual and society. For the neweomers, an attack on 
‘two prospectors was disconcerting and incomprehensible because it chal 
lenged their view of their enterprise. Hence it could only have been per 
petrated by “bad Indians.” In the writings ofthese early travelers, indige 
nous people are always present, but they are portrayed as part of the 
landscape, as backdrop, not as actorsin their own right. Newspaper reports 
at the time of Mechan’s death begin with self righteous indignation, con- 
tinue by denigrating the accused, and conclude by wallowing in sristese 
about the enormousness of the white man’s burden. Yeas later this theme 
is reformulated as a triumphant moment for northern justice in Long, 
streth’s history of the Northwest Mounted Police: he describes the incident 
as “a serious racial situation,” noting comfortingly that “it was largely due 
to this forgotten incident that the thousands of prospectors in the Yukon 
solitudes far from the main river could rummage for their precious colors 
in peace." 

But fiom the Native perspective their classification ofthe newcomers as, 
members ofa cohesive group —like aclan—and their attempts to impress 
‘on them the rules of the country met with an incomprehensible reaction, 
The stories passed on orally make the same point as those told about 
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‘Skookum Jim. They provide coherent narrative translations of events that 
have no familiar prototype, Unprecedented events occurred. An anoma- 
lous case was strategically interpreted based on past experience, Cultural 
practice encompassed a new event. There is no suggestion in either oral or 
written accounts that the accused wanted to deny what they had done, but 
the explanation they gave to the judge ~the one that he recorded in his 
notes that “they and the whites were ‘good friends’ but that some white 
rman a year or two years ago haa killed two Indians” was so incomprehen 
sible to the outsiders that it was given no weight. 

‘Again, parallels between the perspectives of Innis and Bakhtin ate il 
‘inating, Innis pointed to the state's overweening, ambition to assert itself 
| during periods of territorial expansion by monopolizing and systematizing 

information and by routinely silencing local traditions that do not ft off 

cial categories. Bakhtin looked for cases where narrative successfully resists 
such domestication, marginalization, and erasure. Observing the chilling 
transformations occurring in x9 90s postrevolutionary Russia, Bakhtin con 

cluded that there must be forms of resistance more effective than the vio- 
lent replacement of one set of leaders by another, and he looked for inspi- 
tation to the social practice of everyday spoken language. Hle was especially, 
drawn to processes set in motion by conversational forms of oral storytel 

ing. The metaphor underlying his model of communication was that of a 

centrifuge with two countervailing forces — authoritarian speech displac 

ing local ideas to the margins, and irascible oralty magnetically staining 
to hold a center" A century later, orally transmitted stories about Keish 

Toregrounding superhuman beings and social connection continu to pro- 

vide interpretations of events resisting official depictions. Stories connect, 

asby centripetal force, those areas of if that seem to be disintegrating. 
Stories about the deaths at Marsh Lake are less easily harmonized and 
provide a clearer example of how narratives bear the imprint of the inst, 
tutions thar produce them. Analyzing medical institutions as sites of nar 
rative production, A. J. Saris targets voicelessness and narrative erasure a8, 
tial sues for narrative studies. He points to the naive, ifcommonsense, 
notion that orally narrated stories somehow connote “experience near” 
phenomena as transparent texts. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
hae insists, as he analyses how institutions filter what is relevant, erase what 
is troublesome, silence of force to the edges what they d 
hear Bourdieu uses the ferm “institution” to connote any durable set of 











relations that allows individuals with power, status, and resources to enact 
‘what their spoken words claim to perform. He cites egal discourse as the 
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classic example of this because ofits power to bring into existence the very 
Conditions tutes; in other words, the lw begins by constructing a st 

ation in which the evidence is sd to be verifabe, and it uses prescriptive 
language to bring about and affirm the verfaton 7 

In asserting imperial ideology, the judge was especially conscientious 
about being seen tobe fir and tobe serving interests and values shared by 
tveryone, He carefily employed what Boudica cal the strategy of new 
tralty by using “politically unmarked poicl language, characterized by 
a rhetoric of imparting, marked by the effets of symmetry, balance, the 
golden mean and sustained by an ethos of propriety and decency” as 
he set out to establish what he fequently and castally refers to as “the 
facts” Bur what becomes critical in this contet isnot what is being said 
but the socal condition of narative production (in a courtroom), peo 
duction (in oficial transcripts, dsribution (to various goverment agen 
ties), publi keitimation (through newspaper reports), and erasure (ofthe 
defendants) 

Tn eect acts got established by enacting silences, Despite the judge's 
frequent admonition to the accosed to "ite your narrative,” that i not 
what he really means. An institution difers fom a dialogue i chat it sets 
Constraints on what tories canbe told and when they are ansible. There 
are things o be sid and there ate ways of saying them, When Frank does 
State his nanative, his reasons forthe deaths are dismissed without com- 
tment, When Jim’ narratives translated in the courtroom, he is accused of 
having “blurted it out” atthe wrong time and of thwarting the serupa 
Iousness of police who advised him not to state his narrative. By judicial 
alchemy hs naative is then used to sentence im to death 

‘A secondary naraive would interest Inis. One ofthe objectives ofthis 
trial was to document the suecesfal performance of aw on the frontier, 
bhuctime and distance played aoe in fragmenting the procedure. As ted 
cater, Saperintendent Stele sent an carl request hat a judge be brought 
orth to hear the ease at Tagish where the witness and arrested men were 
siting; weeks after the case had been tried more than three hundred miles 
Alownrver in Dawson City and the sentences imposed, he received an an 
ser promising that judge would soon be arsvingin Tagish forthe wil 
The onder commuting Frink’s sentence, signed by the minster of juice 
on 22 September, was sent from Ortawa to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and then hand earied north by Me. Duff Pttllo, wi left Vancouver by 
boat on 2 October, passed by Tagish on 10 October, and proceeded by 
steamer ro Dawson City, where he gave itto Sherif Harper * Letes weit 
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ten by the bishop of the Yukon to both the minister of justice and the 
secretary of state on 3 August 1898, requesting alternative sentencing for 
young men, received a reply written in Ottawa on 28 October, a mere 
three days before the execution was originally scheduled to take place, de 
raying the request but responding that extension of clemency 10 Frank 
should satisy their concerns.” Mal sent from Dawson City during the fist 
week of November, after the frst postponement ofthe executions, was lost 
Jinan accident on the river at Hootelinqua, creating a vacuum in which no 
fone wanted to take responsibility for subsequent decisions: the deputy 
minister of justice wrote a terse letter on 4 January 1899 demanding that 
cluplicate copies ofall lost reports be forwarded to Ottawa.!* The extensive 
documentary record also tells a story about the inertia accompanying the 
‘movement of paper and the expedient decisions that can be made in a 








The issue of whether the 





hhad taken place in the correct jurisdiction 
and whether such a jurisdiction as the Supreme Court of the Northwest 
Territories, Provisional Jurisdiction of the Yukon, even existed in July 1898. 
shows that the state’s own categories were in disarray, The Yukon Territory 
was established asa separate jurisdiction in June 1898, one month after the 
May shootings, but by the time of che trial in July no court was yet in place. 
(Consequently the case was heard by a court tha by then had no legal jurs- 
diction over Yukon affairs. An appeal was launched in January requesting a 
writ of habeas compus on the grounds that the prisoners had been tried in 
the wrong court. This debate, continued in memos between Dawson 
City and Ottawa through the fist six months of 1899, seems never to have 
‘been resolved and was concluded only when the minister of justice issued 
an order to proceed with the executions. The correspondence includes 
considerable debate on the legality of the executions as well as an indepen: 
dent legal opinion requested by the Department of Justice describing the 
twial “a hopeless nullity." Questions linger about the legality of the entire 
proceedings — tral, verdict, and executions. Alan Grove's recent analysis of 
the court documents argues thatthe trial was “a judicial ho 

natives who were denied the protection normally afforded to individuals 
tried and convicted and in circumstances that amounted to a clear defect 
in jurisdiction.”* 








ide of two 





Years later in 1920, the case was reassessed in a diferent context when 
William McIntosh, a prospector who chimed a role in apprehending the 
accused, applied to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police for a pension, star 
ing that it was owed him for his services in the ease. The police requested 
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letters from officers present at the time of the arrest—H. E. Rudd, A. G. 
Schyartz, and Superintendent Tucker —each of whom wrote a report re 
calling his own heroic involvement in the case, thick with references 10 
personal handwritten diaries and presenting another layer of documentary 
evidence where both the victims and the accused are rendered invisible: 

"This case provides a classic confrontation beeween customary and West 
em law of the kind deseribed by Phyllis Morrow and Chase Hensel, where 
codified definitions rather than customary strategic manipulation of pre 
cedents become the exclusive basis for making a decision. Compared with 
codified law, they agree, customary law may appear unregulated, poorly 
rationalized, and haphazard. Bue the consequence is that Natives are still, 
as they were a century ago, invariably compelled to defend their practices 
ina manner consistent with Western logic. In an 1898 courtroom in Daw. 
son City, one institution was endowed withthe resources and authority 10 
carry out an act of adjudication, Ultimately the law derived its legitimacy 
from the silences — from the prisoners silences in cour, from the absence 
of witnesses forthe defense, rom the administrators’ silences from Ottawa, 
from the apparent dismissal ofa legal opinion on file stating that “the pro- 

ngs are a hopeless nullity,” and fom the deaths of men who died in 

prison while their case was still under appeal 

Arguably any narrative representation of reality presenting itself ro us as 
history invokes a social systera.* Both written and oral narratives about the 
deaths at Marsh Lake resonate with statements about culturally appropriate 
bbchavior. They also suggest how bureaucratic practice begins to erase local 
knowledge. Comparison illaminates more general isues surrounding the 
social life ofthese stories a century later, but it does mor give usa seamless 
synthesis, Both kinds of records have to be understood as part of the his 
torical, politcal, and cultural matrices in which they emerge. Centennial 
celebrations spanning 1996~98 to commemorate the Klondike gold rush 
will provide many opportunities to observe how the acts of constructing, 
remembering, and trinsmitting such narratives occur in a contemporary 
context where claims to aboriginality, collective rights, and indigenous jus: 
tice now intersect with narratives ofthe frontier. 
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Imperfect Translations: Rethinking 
Objects of Ethnographic Collection 


(On the cold and bleak barrenlands nd mountains, many Indians lve marginal 
‘existence, Continually in search of food, they had litle time to develop colori, 
religious practices or art forms 

Museum exhib ibe for subarctic materi ule 


You can go to a movie and understand what the movie represents because you are 
fami wit the world of the movie. Viewing a Fomo bask ina museum i like 
viewing a movie fame depicting a close-up of water; it could be water anywhere, ot 
nowhere 

ree Sati, Keping Sing Wan Aline 


The goo translation gets you far enough into the other wodld to begin to see what 
you are missing. You take your translation device... and you watch i un out of 
meaning. You watch i fll apart, That's my notion of. 

Tames Clifford interviewed by Bian Wali 


tural translation 





In an interview several years ago, James Clifford talked about the difficulties 
‘of cross-cultural translation and told how, in art asin politics, attempts to 
achieve global understandings continue to be thwarted by local visions. 
Despite ongoing presumptions that cultural homogenization will inevi 
‘ably flow from international communications networks, we continue to be 
‘confionted with discrepant meanings, and even with the possibilty that 
frameworks of meaning are incompatible. This is an area, he suggests, 
‘where anthropologists should focus more attention. 

Clifford went on to give a powerful example from a museum. The Port: 
fand Museum of Art houses the Rasmussen Collection, a series of masks, 
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stage were the stories and songs.”* 

This chapter arises from my interest in juxtaposing two seemingly re 
stricted ethnographic approaches — analysis of oral tradition and analysis of 
‘material culture, It has two purposes. At one level, itis a narrative about 
fone woman's carvings, the stories they embody, and some meanings of 
those stories in her own life. In that sense itis highly specific to one ind 
vidual and her retrospective account of her experiences. At another level, it 
isa story about ethnographic museums and their changing mandatesin the 
late twentieth century. Contemporary studies of Native American material 
culture often center on highly sensitive objects —wampum belts, the si 
cred pole of the Omahas, Zuni war gods, Tlingit ceremonial regalia But 
thousands of less spectacular items, aso positioned in this debate about 
cultural property, pass unnoticed. Its worth considering whether some of 
the same isues surrounding collection, documentation, exhibition, crea- 
tivity, and artistic production can be focused on material objects that artive 
jn museums almost by chance and that might otherwise be forgotten, 

The work of Kitty Smith provides such a case. Mes. Smith, a woman of 
‘Tagish and Tlingit descent who spent her entire life in the southwestern 
‘Yukon Territory, was bom about 1899 (fg. 4). Speaking years later about 
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her lite experiences, she recalled that as a young woman she used to think 
‘of wood and the stories it can tell, During the 1920s, she and her husband 
and theit children made their headquarters at Robinson, a stop on the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway not far from the present community of 
areross in the Yukon Territory. They traveled regularly into the nearby 
‘Wheaton River valley to hunt and trap. Recalling one of those trips in a 
conversation many yeas late, she commented, 





{da saw that poplar tee. 
Look Mamma 





T though about it all night. Next days I went to get it. That's the time T carved 
those thing, irom] poplar. My own Daddy made siver [jewelry] —tak about 


fancy je! Jewel st Thae’'s why I guess I carve, me, Tid chat when we were 





living at Robinson.* 


Kitty Smith’s carvings were experimental, and she sold them casually, she 
says, to various people whose names she later forgot. When arthritis even 
twally made it impossible for her to do detailed work with her hands, she 
contented herself with telling her stories in words. In 1974, when we be: 
gan working together recording her narratives, place-names, and life story, 
sometimes tried to ask her more about her earvings.* When I did so, she 
wariably began to tell the stories she had depicted in her carvings. One of 
hr favorites, she suid, showed Crow emerging, wel fed, from the back of 
‘whale after he had tricked Whale into swallowing him and then spent the 
‘winter living comfortably in the cavity, dining on the finest whale meat > 
Some of Mrs. Smith’s carvings ended up in the MacBride Museum 
in Whitehorse, capital of the Yukon Territory. Its not entirely clear how 
they got there: as in many muscums, the documentation for early col 
lections is uneven, It was founded in 1952, and local residents and collec: 
tors were urged to donate memorabilia, particulary if they left the Terri 
tory when they retired, When a new curator began working there in the 
carly 1986s, she found several wooden carvings in a glass case labeled 
‘Carvings made by Mackenzie River Indians, 
cral hundred miles away (fg. 5). A local artist who had known Mrs 
‘Smith for many yeuts suggested these carvings might have been fer work, 
and he helped arrange for her to visit the museum. She was well past her 
hinetieth year by this time, and her eyesight was filling, but when she 
handled the carvings she recognized them. In a tape-recorded interview 
of the discussion, Mes, Smith sounds amused by the “discovery” of her 
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carvings but quite detached. Handling one of them, she commented, “Ah! 
Azanzhaya,” referring back to het stories: “Got Lost. Just like Crow that 
‘one got lost, Azanzhaya."? 


“WORDS,” “THINGS,” AND ETHNOGRAPHIC COLLECTIONS 


Inthe short history of anthropology, analyses of spoken words and of ma 
terial objects have usually been compartmentalized, In North America this 
dichotomy reflects the way the discipline was originally constituted, Franz 
Boas spent a decade of intense involvement with the American Museum 
of Natural History and then resigned in 1905, convinced that it was im- 
possible to adequately represent cultural meaning on so slim a basis as 
physical objects* He turned his attention to analysis of oral traditions, hop- 
ing to find in texts recorded directly from native speakers a more objective 
method of addressing the isues preoccupying the anthropology of his 
day —race, language, and culture? Some of his followers, though, contin 
ued to argue for the superior objectivity of material culture; Alfred Keoc- 
ber, for instance, saw archaeological data as “the purest [data] there are.” 
This penchant for trying to abstract evidence about “traditional” culture 
fiom disembodied words and things, while ignoring the turmoil engulfing 
"Native peoples a the time collections were made, has retrospectively been 
interpreted as 2 serious shortcoming of early anthropology, but it estab: 
lished patterns 

Regna Damell points out how closely the history of Canadian anthro- 
pology continued to be tied to text tradition." Anthropologists based in 
‘museums —~ Boas, Marius Barbeau, Edward Sapir, and others ~ certainly 
did collect material culture, but they and their locally based collaborators — 
James Teit, Henry Tate, George Hunt, Louis Shotridge—also recorded 
voluminous notebooks and sometimes wax cylinders documenting. oral 
tradition. Although spoken words and material objects have often been 
treated separately in anthropology ~ the former in journals dedicated to 
folklore and oral tradition, the later in volumes associated with museum 
szudies, they have been analyzed in remarkably similar ways, Both were 
originally treated as collectible objects; subsequently, attention shifted to 
resituating these collected words and things in their original contexts; re 
cently both have been analyzed with reference to cultural performance, jast 
as now they are often referred 10 as cultural symbols (conveying different 
‘messages to different audiences) or as cultural property. 

‘Certain arguments come full circle, [F museums have long faced the chal- 
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Jengesinvolved in using shingsto sepresene culture, an issue much discussed 
both in Native American communities and in contemporary anthropology 
ishow to convey the experience of culture in word Increasingly, indige 
‘nous peoples in North America are making oral tradition and material ob- 
jects central to their definitions of culture. In public speech, for example, 
performance of verbal artistry and the display of ceremonial regalia have 
become standard ways of demonstrating both ethnographic authority and 
the central place of words and things in socially reproducing culture." In 
areas like northwestern North America, where a flourishing oral wadition 
Continues, concerns abous repatriation tend to revolve around tape record 











ings and transcripts of orally narrated stories and songs as much as around 
material culture 

‘Because muscums collect physical objects, they preserve certain stories 
and ignore others. Because they collect shings, they encourage us to evalu 
ate cultural traditions in terms ofthe physical objeets people made and left 
bbchind. Yukon material culture has often been compared with that of the 
adjacent Pacific Northwest Coast. A tradition of monumental sculprure 
fom Northwest Coast cultutes sparked a collecting frenzy during the late 
hineteenth century, so that beautifully carved totem poles, masks, and 
‘wooden boxes are now dispersed throughout European and North Ameri 
can museums, In part this tadition was enabled by the coincidence of a 





rich marine envionment and the availability of cedar. Intensive use of 
coastal waters and annual salmon runs allowed sedentary communities and 
the kind of accumulation of wealth that permitted specialists to experiment 
‘with a wide range of techniques. Often referred to as Northwest Coast art, 
these works are aso complex statements about the social and ceremonial 
workings of the communities in which they were created 

‘The arts of the interior are equally complex and intricate but harder to 
‘exhibit in a museum. To harvest theit resources, subarctic peoples had to 
bbe mobile, so they developed a material culture based on principles that 
could be combined in a varity of ways. Portability was essential, and only 
necessities were carried from place to place. More important than the ob- 
ject itself was the ability to make it again when and where it was needed. 
Principles underlying snare construction, for instance, could be applied to 
hunting ground squirrels or large animals like moose and caribou. ‘The 
critical issue was to lear the idea of how to construct and use a snare. Oral 
tradition — tools ofthe mind —weighs nothing and can accompany a trav 
ler anywhere," 
Part of the genius of subarctic culture was the ability to @ke materials 
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like bone, stone, wood, skins, and bark and transform them into necessities 
like clothing and shelter, tools and transportation. Archaeologists have 
sometimes remarked that were it not for oral wadition, remarkably lice 
would be knovwn about the past of subarctic peoples, because so much of 
their material culture perished. “It is humbling to realize how much 
transforming trade was catried on in perishables and how scanty the at 
chacological record oft i in view ofits documented significance. Almost 
invariably we will underestimate the volume of trade inthe prehistoric rec- 
ord in this area, given the likelihood that it was also in perishable itemss.”'* 
Aboriginal people in the subarctic cordllera have had a somewhat different 
experience from that of many Native Americans because theie material cul 
ture was never the object of such intense collecting expeditions as those 
experienced, for example, on the Northwest Coast or in the South Pacific.” 
When I worked during the 1980s with Athapaskan and inland ‘Tlingit 
elders on a project 10 develop high school curriculum materials for Yukon 
schools, two themes emerged repeatedly. Fisst, elders spoke about the 
continuing importance of words, insisting that people sill make use of 
Jong-standing narrative traditions to think about lif. Oral tradition does 
nply tell us about the past, they stated emphatically; it continues, 
to provide guidelines for the present and to lay a foundation for thinking. 
about the future, Second, they pointed to the continuing importance of 
things — the visible, material heritage that is steadily vanishing, over time — 
the traps, the snares, the many strategies people used to provide a life based 
‘on hunting, fishing, and trapping, They spoke about the ce 
ng, the decorated tool, the small works of at that were part of everyday 
life. ‘These, they say provide the concrete examples they should be able to 
point to when they try to teach younger people how life should be con. 
ducted. When archacologist Sheila Greer invited Annie Ned and me to be 
involved in an archaeological survey she was conducting at Kusawa Lake 
in the southern Yukon, Mrs. Ned was delighted to visit the field camp. 
After Sheila showed us the range of material culture relevant to her project, 
Mrs. Ned turned to me: “So now Isee: they are looking for shingsand you 
are looking for words. So I'l tell you the words and you can write them >) 
down for them!” Both words and things, then, have an ongoing role in 
reproducing contemporary culture 
The observations ofthese elders suggest an approach to the spoken word 
and material culeure subtly different from that found in museums. If mu 
seum discourse emphasizes the importance of using words to deseribe, in 
terpret, and give meaning to the physical objects of collection, indigenous 
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discourse, a least in this instance from the Subarctic, reverses this equation. 
by suggesting that spoken words ae primary and that material objects pro- 
vide the essential illustrations for particularly meaningful stores. Since sto 
ries provide an important way of describing a life well ved, images can be 
understood with reference to what they exemplify abou 

Both verbal arts and material representations are embedded in social life 
and are part ofthe cultural equipment used to think about and engage in 
reproducing or transforming complex human relationships. To the extent 
that objects and stories have been pl 
‘cerned about reuniting the dispersed fragments. 

A critical question, then, becomes how words intersect with objects in 
the context of social relations in which bos) are embedded. As discussed in 
previous chapters, one ofthe more 
pology is that meaning isnot fixed — that it emerges in practice. Listening 
to people speak about the range of meanings asoaated With the pro: 
duction of artistic work of with generations of use of handcrafted works 
provides glimpses of how such works shape understanding of human ex- 


Social relations. 








ically separated, these elders are con 











al insights of contemporary anthro- 


perience, how connections are forged between human creativity and the 
material world,"* Individuals undeniably constitute, reflect on, and recon 
stitute themselves through words and actions —what they say and do— 
bout they also do this through the physical objects they make and use. In 
Barbara Babcock’s words, “Objects ate used not only to represent experi 
ence but also to apprehend it and to interpret it and to give it meaningful 
shape... Objects do speak and should be heard s significant statements of 
personal and cultural reflexivity.” How, she asks, are conceptions of per 
sonhood, social order, and cosmology articulated through handmade work? 
How are physical things as well as spoken words used to culturally consti 
‘ute the relationship beeween artistry and experience? And, one might add, 
hhow ean museums, which are a least partly responsible for this analytical 
dualism, help to reconstitute connections between object and narrative? 








When I frst met Mrs. Kitty Smith during the winter of 1974, she was al 
ready past her eightieth birthday and was living comfortably in a canvas 
wall tent fifteen miles north of Whitehorse, capital of the Yukon Territory 
“The government” had built her a house in town, she said, but she found 
it drafty and cold and much preferred her spacious tent with its wood 
stove and her work space with her hides and sewing arranged as she liked 
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them, Her granddaughter lived nearby and could give her any assistance 
she needed. 

“Her granddaughter, who was my age, had originally introduced us, sug 
gesting that a useful task for an anthropology student would be to record 
hher grandmother's history so that fimily members could have their own 
history booklet. I was delighted by this idea because of my interest in how 
women’s lives had changed in the Yukon during the ewentieth century 
Mrs, Smith cheerfully agreed to this project, but though she responded 
patiently to my questions about her early lif for while, she soon shifted 
the focus of our afternoon conversations by asking me to record lengthy 
and elaborste stories that I recognized as variations on those recorded by 
Boas, Swanton, de Laguna, McCillan, and others. During the years we 
worked together she rarely talked about her own life for more than a few 
‘minutes without breaking off to tell such a story; when she rerumed to her 
personal experience, she would compose her account in a way that dem 
‘onstrated the explanatory power of the narrative she had just related. In 
this way she provided the framework I needed to understand the complex. 
‘events that had oceurred during her own life 

Born about 1890 near the mouth of the Alsek River to a Tlingit fther, 
"Takata, and a Tagish mother, Tat’érma, she lost both parents when she 
‘was very young —her father when she was a few months old, her mother 
‘when she was sx, in an influenza epidemic linked with the tragic events, 
discussed in chapter 4. Although she never knew her father, she knew that 
hae was well known as a literate and widely traveled man who learned to 
make silver jewelry, and she attributed her own interest in carving to his 
artistic talents 

‘The theme of clationships structured around matrilineal descent 
cemerges repeatedly in her narratives. Her mother was fom the south: 
central Yukon Territory, and her father was from the coast. Their martiage 
resulted from long-standing trade relationships berween coastal Tlingitand 
interior Athapaskan peoples, and the couple took up residence with her 
father’s maternal household. When Kitty was orphaned, her father’s family 
“claimed her,” in her words, and she was raised by her father’s people— 
unconventional in a society where emphasis on matrilineal kinship reek 
‘ning is still very important, She was reunited with her mother’s people 
only some twenty years later, after her first marriage ended when she took 
the unprecedented step of leaving an abusive husband. At that time she 
joined her maternal grandmother, Dishks, and began to lea more about 
het Tagish ancestry, A few years later she entered along and satisfying mar: 
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riage to a Tagish man, Billy Smith, and as a mother of young children she 
began to carve sometimes 

When Kitty Smith talks about her childhood, she refers to stories that 
have as their protagonist a plucky, quiek-witted orphan who invariably 
saves the community from unspeakable disaster. Very often in such stories, 
the primary relationship is betwen a grandmother and a loyal grandchild, 
and in making her points she speaks not only about her own childhood but 
about her contemporary relationships with grandsons. In one story, for 
example, an old woman is “thrown away,” but her grandchild refuses ¢o 
abandon her and remains with het as others move on. Together the pair 
Kalla giant copper-clawed ow! that once lived in a nearby glacier, posing. 
grave danger to people. Their actions ultimately save the lives ofthe very 
people who had abandoned them? 

‘When she goes on to talk about her experiences as an adult, she draws 
‘on stories that explore conflicting loyalties between affines and consan- 
_guincal kin, Frequently the protagonist in such stories is a woman, and the 
narrative dilemma surrounds her ambiguous status if she is forced to live 
with her husband’s people, unprotected by brothers or maternal unclesand 
‘matrilineal related women, ‘The stories she tells allow her to dramati 
examples more extreme than thote normally encountered in life. For in 





stance, n one narrative the young, protagonist discovers to her horror that 
her husband's people have been systematically and secretly killing her 
brothers; with the help of her grandfsther,a shaman, she is able to anni: 

late the perpetrators, but at great personal cost." 

“Marriage poses an inevitable conflict for both men and women. On one 
hhand, iis essential to retain strong links with one’s own maternal kin after 
matriage; on the other, one partner inevitably must move away from a pro 
tective network and establish residence with afines. Although postmarital 
residence patterns ideally were matrilocal, this did not always happen. A 
story pointing out possible dire consequences depicts the plight of a man 
‘who is living with his wife's people and is betrayed by her brothers. They 
pretend to take him hunting and then abandon him on an island to die.” 

Two themes emerge from Mes. Smith’s construction of her life story. 
First, her narratives explore tensions involved in living with afines, unpro: 
tected by one’s maternal uncles and brothers. This reflects her mother's 
experience as well as her own: Mrs, Smith’s first marriage was arranged by 
her father’s mother in a customary alliance that placed greater value on 





cementing bonds between lineages than on the compatibility ofthe in 
viduals involved. Heer unconventional decision to leave this marriage and 
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0 live with her mother’s people as a young adult woman must have been 
difficult not only for hee but for her entire extended family. Although one 
‘of her grandchildren has referred to her as the “frst feminist” because of 
her decision to leave, she herself rejects any suggestion that her behavior 
‘was atypical, phrasing her own decisions with reference to her maternal 
kinship obligations as she understands them. She stoutly maintains that she 
‘yas conservative in deference to her maternal grandmother, who promul- 
gated the view advanced in many of hee own stories that marriage should 
strengthen, rather than weaken, ties between matrilineal related women, 

‘Ata less obvious level, her narratives explore the ambiguity surrounding 
her bicultural ancestry and the difficulties of reconciling her paternal ‘lin 
git ancestry with her interior Din (Athapaskan) matrilineage. This has 
been a significant question during ler own life because her childhood was 
spent in a predominantly Tlingit family but her adule life has been spent 
‘more closely associated with Athapaskan interior traditions. Defining one’s 
ethnicity in areas where cultural boundaries are ambiguous is a complex 
issue. Athapaskan speakers, now elderly, faced this dilemma with reference 
{0’Tlingits during the last century rmuch as younger people confiontit now 
in their dealings with Furo-Canadians. 


LIVE STORIES AND CARVINGS 


Mrs, Smith died in r989 after nearly a century of active life. Three years 
later, when T was visting her daughter, May Smith Hume, [asked whether 
she had ever seen her mother's carvings in the museum. She had not seen 
the carvings since her childhood, but she remembered her mother’s mak. 
ing them and was most interested in examining them. In July 1992 we 
visited the MacBride Museum together. The curator provided us with a 
‘working space where we could examine and discuss each of the carvings, 
and she brought out several for which the muscum had no documentation. 
‘May immediately identified which ones had been made by her mother and 
those that could not have been. “Imagine my mom’s handwork here!” she 
‘commented several times as she scrutinized pieces she had not seen for 
more than fifty years, When I asked if she could tell me what she knew 
about her mother’s carving techniques and materials, May, like her mother, 
began to tell the story underlying each carving,» 

‘The stories she tells are among the ones her mother had used to illustrate 
Jer life story and are only summarized here. Two carvings she identified 
depict the story of Kaats", a man who married Bear Woman (Figs. 6, 7,8). 
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‘The narrative traces the joumey of Kaats, who accidentally stumbles into 
Bear Woman's world, She takes him to 2 separate dimension of reality 
where he puts his former life behind him and is permanently transformed 
into a bear and absorbed into bear society. Broadly, the story depicts the 
ambivalent relations between bears and bumans, a theme common to cit 
ccumpolar subarctic narratives, and how animals and humans, with their 
conflicting and overlapping powers, share the world. 

The story of Kaats’ has been recorded in many versions by Swanton, 
Barbeau, Garfield and Forrest, Keithahn, de Laguna, and Dauenhauer and 
Dauenhauer* Keithahn adds thatthe story inspired totem poles and he- 
raldic screens in villages up and down the coast from Ketchikan to Yakutat. 
Sometimes published versions of the narrative are accompanied by a pho: 
tograph of a carving depicting Keats’ and his Bear wife — Barbeau’s pho- 
tograph of a southern Tlingit Bear house post at Wrangell, Alaska; de 
Laguna’s photo of an unpainted wooden model totem pole at Yakutat; 
Garfield’s and Keithahn’s separate photos ofa totem pole at Saxman Totem 
Park, three miles south of Ketchikan, Alaska; and Keithahn’s reproduction 
of a bouse crest originally above the entrance of Brown Bear House in 
Yakurat, Alaska" 

As May tells the story, a man, already marsied and with a family, was 
hunting. In the course of his travels, he encountered a bear disguised as a 
woman, who seduced him away from his human family. His human wife, 
Gceply distressed, eventually encountered him and reproached him for 
abandoning her and their children. “Don’t do that,” he responded. “My 
life doesn't belong to me any more; my life belongs to them. I can't ever 
be with you. They spared my life because I promised 1 would stay with 











them, 

Tn May’s telling, as in her mother’s, che rupare with the human wife is 
central to the unfolding of the story. One of her mother’s carvings shows 
Kaats’ being seduced by Bear Woman (fig. 6) and his abandoned human 
wife leaving with their child (fg. 7); another (fg, 8) shows him trans 
formed and in the company of his Bear wie after he had become her part 
ner: “He promised his life tothe Bear after that Bear grabbed him.” 

‘When I returned to my earliest notes from Mrs. Smith, I discovered that 
she had originally told me this story in 1978 when she first talked about 
hher carvings, then told ic again in 1982 to explain certain decisions she had 
made in her own life.” Fler frst husband abandoned her ater she was in a 
serious accident for which she held him responsible, He visited her in the 
hospital, she said, only to tell her that he was taking a second wife. She 
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made the decision to leave him, remarkable for a woman of her back 
‘ground in 1912 or so, and like the human wife depicted in the carving, she 
left. When she was released from the hospital, she announced her decision 
to stay with her mother’s people, matrilineally related family members she 
had known only ata distance to this point in her life. “So long as Grandma 
is living, I don’t care. I'm going to sleep at my Grandma’s back. Disha, 
her name,” she reported years later. 2® 

In an interesting juxtaposition of narrative themes, Mrs. Smith added to 
this carving the story she told me in 1974, when she frst mentioned this 
work. At the top of the carving (figs. 6 and 7) appears the releneessy in- 
novative trickster Crow emerging from the back of a whale, Emulating her 
‘mother's storytelling style and gestures as she examined this catving, May 
continued, 


Grow sees that whale, going ke that. “Pheww,pheww" [imitating the whale 
alternately diving and blowing). Way out there, eh? And he parked his boat and he 
looked 2 him, 





‘Gee,” he sid, “T wish [could be inside. T bet there's lots offi in there.” 


Grow, he just loved fat. He wanted to at ft, ft, ft all the time, So he sid, “I 
know. When he goes. .. Phew... P'ljustjump in ther, He'l suck mei.” 


‘Then he got his packsack, and he got lots oflitle wood. He breaks it all up and he 
putiinside his packsack. Filled itll up with wood — pitch wood, everything. Then 
bre waits frit up there, 


‘That whale came up jst ke that! Just as soon as chat whale opened [his blowhole], 
hae jumped inside! Pl just jumped inside that whale 


He stayed inside that whale at al dhe i inside 
Tes jus lke a big house! 


Finally he made a fie inside, Might a wel il it now, afer I eat al theft! 


‘The story goes on to recount how Crow maneuvered the whale to shore, 
escaped through the hole in its back after people discovered the carcass and 
cet it open, rested in comfort while they cut up the whale and began the 
laborious work of rendering grease from the carcass and then ticked them 
into fleeing so that he ended up in possession of all the processed grease. It 
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is instructive to see this story, hilarious inthe hands of a master storyteller, 
juxtaposed with the more serious narrative about Kaats, but it may convey 
some of the general optimism Mes, Smith experienced after making, her 
‘own decision” 

‘Moving on to other carvings, May identified another as depicting 
Dukt’oot! (fig. 9). She began by telling me how surprised she had been 
to see this story carved on a pole installed in the entrance of the Alaska 
State Museum in Juneau when she visited there a few years earlier. D 
ferent though Mrs. Smith’s small carving of Dukt'oot”" appears from that 
larger work, they tell parallel stories, The orphan Dukt’oot!, May says, 
vas raised by an ance but was belitled because of his low status. When 














‘a monster sea lion began to te 
cessfilly to destroy him, but Duktoot” was always dismissively left be 
hind to tend the fires, He trained secretly, becoming stronger and stronger. 
Finally Duktoot? (sometimes called “Little Blackbird” because he was 
covered with soot from tending the fires of others) managed to destroy the 
“moth and save the camp (fig. 10).°° 

Like the story of Kaats’, this narrative has been recorded by Swanton, 
Garfield and Forrest, Barbeau, Keithahn, de Laguna, the Dauenauers, and 
Mis. Smith herself" And again, some ofthe same sources provide illustra 
tions of eatvings depicting this story — Barbeau’s photos fiom Prince of 
‘Wales Island and fom the Whale House at Klukwan; Garfeld’s photo of 
carved posts in Mud Bight House north of Ketchikan, and K 
tos of old and new totem poles at Wrangell, Alaska." This theme of the 
“unlikely orphan hero underlies many of Mes. Smith’s narratives and mirrors 
her own life experience as a youngster who overcame difficult circum 
stances despite her very early loss of both parents.” 

Still another carving, May says, depicts a coastal story of “the man who 
‘made Killer Whale” (fg, 1x). Again, this story is wel known in coastal Alaska 
as the story of Naatsilanéi and has been recorded by Swanton, Velten, 
Barbeau, Garfield and Rorrest, McClellan, Cruikshank, and Dauenhaver 
and Dauenhauer:*" A man goes seal hunting with his opposite moiety 
brothers-in-law, who abandon him on an island. ‘The betrayal is especially 
deep because relations between brothers-in-law are expected to be close, 
and they are usually described as “partners.” Alone and dejected, the pro- 
‘agonist begins to whittle some wood he has found, creating from his cary 
ings the fist killer whales, which become the agents of his salvation, The 
transformative power of carving is implicit in Kitty Smith's telling of the 
narrative,® but the theme also reflects the complexities of living in a situ 
ation where one is dependent on opposite moiety kin, as Mrs. Smith was 
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carly in her life. In telling this Tlingit story and others, Mrs. Smith draws 
‘on the coastal origins of her father’s family, declares her ambivalence about 
the dangers of rupture from one’s matiline and the dificulties of living far 
{from one’s own maternal family, and points to the tra 
carving, The narrative parallels her own anticipation about rejoining matri- 
Tineally linked kin as an acu 

Like her orally narrated stories, then, Kitty Smith’s carvings have mean. 
{ngs that are both culturally specific and highly personal. he tells stories in 
‘wood and in words both to reflect on crucial issues of social organization 
and to talk about how those issues affected her own life At the same time, 
they raise issues of concern both to anthropology and to museums. 





sformative power of 





OBJECTS, WORDS, AND HUMAN EXPERIENCP IN MUSBUMS 


Acthe heart of conflicting expectations surrounding late wentieth-century 
‘museums ae the narratives we tell to bring coherence to experience. Given 
the unruliness of human lif and the difficulties of trying to create intel 
ligible meanings, we inevitably fill back on familiar strategies. Anthropolo: 
gists have demonstrated that classification systems are one strategy all hu 
‘mans engage in, though our typological criteria vary wildy across bounda- 
ries of gender, culture, and class, The contemporary interest in narrative 
practice results at leat partly from the undermining of dominant taxon: 
‘omies in an era of visible social fragmentation, Narratives provide a range 
of viewpoints from which to interpret the discrepant meanings we encoun 
ter both in human history and in daily experience. Through narrative plots, 
bboth chronological sequences and recognizable patterns are revealed.” 

Ethnographic museums have always used narrative to convey messages 
about chronology and pattern in human history. Whereas historians ac 
tively debate whether narrativity claifies or obfuscates the problems of rep 
resenting history, museums are so undeniably cultural constructions that 
they occupy an ideal position to show the constructed nature of all our 
accounts. They provide a consistent temporal framework into which a va 
riety of personal experiences can be inserted."* “The historian,” says Walter 
Benjamin, “is bound to explain in one way or another the happenings with 
which he deals; under no circumstances can he content himself with dis 
playing them as models oft 
the chronicler does. ... Interpreting is not concerned with accurate con 
catenation of definite events, but with the way these are embedded in the 
great inscrutable course of the world." 

Historically, the narratives shaping museums have been those of mastery 





course ofthe world. But ehisis precisely what 
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and classification. Science museums have exhibited mastery of nature; eth 
‘nographic and historical museums have implicitly or explicitly documented 
the expansion of colonislism. Conventionally concemed with the project 
of collection, classification, and display, museums incorporated ideas of 
‘evolutionary progress to project their messages.*° Ethnographic museums 
are filed with disembodied objects, photographs, and sound recordings 
collected by individuals who saw their mission as salvaging a disappearing, 
past, Underlying their endeavor was an essentialist conviction that kernels 
of meaning adhered to objects and could be discovered retrospectively at 
some time in the future through the analytical skills of a curator. One of 
the many problems with this nostalgic model is that it establishes an artf 
cial historical and ethnographic baseline with reference to the time it enters 
a museum! Another is the erasure of human initiative involved in both 
production and collection. Material representation is foregrounded in such 
narratives a the expense of any understanding of human agency. 

At first hearing, the kinds of stories told by Kitty Smith's carvings sound 
quite familiar in 4 museum — narratives once carved on totem poles and 
house posts along the Northwest Coast. However, the conventional trans 
lation devices we inherit from museum practice do not adequately convey 
the range of settings and contexts in which she told them. When Kitty 
‘Smith's carvings are subsumed within a universlistic museum narrative, 
they inevitably invite comparison with sculptured Tlingit poles and are 
likely to be classed as “primitive art” or even “tourist ar” or as evidence 
‘of the conventional subarctic descriptor cited in the epigraph to this chap. 
ter, about a “marginal existence ... on the cold and bleak barrenlands and 
‘mountains.” Such categories fil todo justice either to the artists produc: 
tion of these carvings or to the museum’s potential to adequately present 
the abstract ideas unde 
sways to overcome adversity. 

Carrent museum anthropology is being reformulated from different 
premises. A new museology, taking as its unit of analysis the entire insti 
tion, has applied sustained cultural criticism to the history and anthro- 
pology of museums. One suggestion emerging from this critique is that 
‘museums of the future will need to be story driven rather than object 
driven.* “To be meaningful," says Richard Handler in a recent paper, “ob. 
jects must be surrounded by other objects, by words, by human activity. 
Without meaningfal human activity co create and recreate values, objects 
are meaningless." 

Whereas the historical tendency in museums has been to disconnect 















1g them — kinship, marriage patterns, a ange of 
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“things” from “words,” Kitty Smith spent her life actively integrating these 
strands of tradition to construct her understanding of the changing world 
in which she lived for almost a century. Born less than a decade before the 
Klondike gold rush, she spent much of her childhood near Dalton Post, 2 
trading post established when she was about four years old. A few years 
later this became a major stopping point on one of the routes used by thou. 
sands of prospectors en route to the Klondike River. When she was six years 
old her mother died, just as her father had a few years calir, leaving her 
an orphan. Dalton Post was transformed into a Northwest Mounted Police 
post; conflicts between aboriginal people and police sometimes flared, and 
’s brother was involved in the tragic altercation with pros- 
pectors discussed in the previous chapter. Within a few years, indigenous 
people in this region found themselves under enormous pressures from 
{economic dislocation, illness, and death 
Dring her life, she would not isolate discussions of these experiences 
from her accounts of how the world began, how humans nd animals came 
10 coexist, and how she carved these stories in wood. Such things, she 


her own mothe 








‘would say, simply cannot be understood separately. Her carvings contest 
‘not only the categories used to display cule in museums but also the 
idea that “traditional” culture exist in any static sense. Although sch an 
‘observation now sounds commonplace, Kitty Smith's ways of making con 
nections may have implications for other marginalized works in museums 
hey document her creative use of cultural materials at hand to construct) 
an understanding of the human condition. They allow us to look at how | 
culture is made rather than merely at its representations. ‘The stories Mes 
‘Smith told to describe hee work refer to the act of creation rather than 10 
the finished object keeping the carvings would have been highly imprac 
tical for anyone with lifestyle as mobile as hers Besides, they were not 30 
such discrete “things” as one part ofa tradition she used to engage with 
the world around hee. 

Following James Clifford's advice, we would do well to look a discrep. 
ant meanings if our objective isto ear abous human creativity, and aso 
at the links between the material world and the world of action. These 
sonal carvings provide a good example of Cliford’s thesis tha our abjec- 
tvis, positivist translation devies eventually do ran out of meaning. By | / 
themselves, categories like “ary” “material culture,” a “oral tradition” do. V 
not take us fr in understanding what carvings of Kaais, Duko0t and 
[Naaisilanéi signify, both to dheir maker and to viewers fila With her 
metaphors. Nor do conventional culrural identifier like “Athapaskan® or 
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jingit” take us much farther: “Any set of cultural or ethnic identifiers 
| implies an interpretive framework external to the object it describes."* If 





we look at meanings as emerging from human interaction with the material 


4 





4, wot rather than residing within objets, we have to wonder, with Greg 


‘artis, “what happened and continues to happen that allows one group of 
people to discuss the artifacts of another people separately from the people 
themselves." 

Ie is this human ability to create meanings and to reproduce culture, 
especialy in situations of social and economic dislocation, that gives cul 
ture integrity. In a 1994 address to the Canadian Anthropology Society, 
Frederick Barth spoke about this issue in a way that returns us to James 
CClifford’s conceras about translation, raised atthe beginning of this chap. 
ter, Postmodernism, says Barth, presents certain challenges: it forces us to 
confront human life as something that is always falling apart. Yet over and 
‘over again, ethnography presents us with ways humans constnict contin. 
ity and integration in the fice of disorder. ‘The compelling question, he 
says, is how people enmeshed in this disorderly world create an identity 
that has continuity, especially when there is no script. We do this by work. 
ing with those strands of tradition we have at our disposal to produce 
and reproduce the idea that the world is still continuous, and we go on 
to create those continuities, often by weeding out the really incongruent 
portions, Culture does not produce itself rather, images (like those of 
Kats’, Dukt’o0t!’ and Naatsilanéi) resonate because they become devices 
for translating new experiences that do not seem to have cultural roots. 
‘The ways humans tse these images show our struggle to achieve consis 
tency between old values and changing circumstances.” — 

Oral tradition represents present as well as past reali 
rial, textual representations and back to the centrality of peopfe and their 
social relations — from typologies that classify to narratives that connect, 
As museums conffone the contradictions involved in “collecting” culture, 
fone way to link discrepant meanings isto trace those meanings through 
cultural biographies of objects. Carvings of Kaats’, Dukt’oot!, and Naat 
silanéi began as ancient narratives. They brought their explanatory power 
to the dilemmas experienced by their young female carver, who eventvally 
sold them to buyers who probably displayed them as souvenirs. Eventually 
some of them arrived at their current destination as museum artifacts, 
where they were labeled innocuously, if inaccurately, “Carvings made by 

















tion to oral tradition directs us away from the idea of mate 
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‘Mackenvie River Indians.” Years later they were reattributed to their now 
‘elderly maker, who lived not far from the museum, 

‘Museums still have much to teach us about the human process of cul 
tural construction, and many museums ae struggling to tell the diserepant 
stories of their institutional lives and of the objects in their collections. 
Michael Ames’s use of the metaphor of a palimpsest—a manuscript on 
‘which successive layers of thought and text have been inscribed — suggests 
that if our objective isco reveal these successive layers we might do well to 
lear from the art of storytellers like Kitty Smith. In his essay “The Story- 
teller,” Walter Benjamin makes connections between words and things ex 
plicit when he notes how “traces of the storyteller cling to the story the 
way the handprints of the potter cling to the clay vessel.” What must not 
be lost, what must be retained of the storyteller’ at, is “that slow piling 
fone on top of the other of thin, transparent layers which constitutes the 
‘most appropriate picture of the way in which the perfect narrative is re 
vealed through the layers ofa variety of retelings.”® Practicing this art in 
a way that acknowledges the makers of works now submerged in ethno- 
_graphie collections is one of the many challenges facing museums. 
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Claiming Legitimacy: 
Prophecy Narratives from Northern 
Aboriginal Women 


During 1992, compelling questions were raised —in the media, in mu 
seum exhibits, and in both popular and academic writings —about the 
construction of history. The Columbus quincentenary famed these issues 
fon an international level. In Canada, debates were usually phrased with 
reference to local anniversaries, In British Columbia, for example, we heard 
8 great deal abour the bicentenaty of Captain George Vancouver’ vi 
the west coast of North America, In the Yukon Territory, where the fitieth 
anniversary of the construction of the Alaska Highway was celebrated, 
some aboriginal people questioned the 

event that had such far-reaching implications for ther lives. For that year, 
at least, 1992 became crystallized in 2 metaphor grounding discussions 
about transition from a neocolonial world system to a postcolonial world 








ppropriateness of eulogizing an 


order. 
All these anniversaries highlighted concerns about voice in human his 

tory —whose voices are included and whose are left out, Contesting the 

legitimacy 

‘concern that many voices are systematically erased from written history has 

been recognized fora long time now in northern aboriginal communities. 

[As feminists have pointed out, enlarging discourse involves much more 


‘of the dominant discourse is not new, of course. Certainly a 








than adding and stirring in addtional voices; there are fundamental meth 
‘odological problems involved in rethinking familiar genres of historical 

‘This chapter examines prophecy narratives told by aboriginal women 
fom the Yukon Tetrtory in the course of recording their life stores. Wh 
Tfirst heard these narratives, I set them aside because I did not understand 
how they fit into the larger autobiographical project. Yet the persistence 






with which narratives about prophecy are told is compelling, and they pro- 
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vide an opportunity to frame some questions about how people use oral 
tradition to make connections between past and present, 

‘One ofthe reasons I set these narratives aside when T heard them is that 
there is a large scholarly literature about prophecy —in ethnohistory, in 
anthropology, in sociology. Following academic convention, I wanted to 
spend some time reading that literature so could locate narratives I was 
hheating in terms of a larger debate, ‘The convention is not ftivolous: we 
consult what has already been written to avoid the conceit that our inter 
pretations are somehow original. Reading that literature, though, I was 
struck by how clearly our academic narratives can be seen as only one set 
among many, When we listen to contemporary aboriginal people draw on 
‘oral narratives to explain the ways past connects with present, we encounter 
‘other narratives that compete with academic narratives for legitimacy. 

“The ongoing academic debate about prophecy seems to focus on the 
bbchavior, activities, and predictions of particular prophets and to tun on 
two axcs, In North American ethnohistory —writings by both historians 
and anthropologists— the central question seems to be whether prophetic 
‘movements were indigenous or a response to European contact. In the 
‘more generalized sociological literature, shaped by Max Weber, the dis: 
‘course concerns success oF fare of specific prophets, judged in terms of 
‘heir ability to tansform the social and political order. 

Here I want to shift the emphasis to analysis of narrative discourse, 
which T argue is deeply embedded in social organization, I move away from 
the activites of individual prophets and turn to otal traditions ~ the nar- 
natives aboue prophets that continue to be told in contemporary western 
subarctic communities near the upper Yukon River. Whereas much of the 
scholarly literature treats prophecy as exceptional behavior needing analysis, 
and interpretation, indigenous traditions in the southern Yukon Territory 
discuss prophecy as consistent with the routine behavior of shamans, well, 
Within the bounds of what these specialists were expected to do. Its the 
retrospective consideration of prophecy stories as routine explanation for 
contemporary events that interests me here. My broader question is this: IF 
these narratives are still told and understood in the x9908 as commonsense 
explanations, what can this contribure to our understanding of indigenous 
discourse about connections between past and present, particularly when 
local explanation heads ina direction very different from the Western schol 
arly debate? 

The narratives I will discuss were told by elderly Yukon Athapaskan 
-women who were involved in long;-term work with the Yukon Native Lan- 
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guage Centre. The context in which they were originally old to me is ree: 
vant, a s the question of how they are invoked in everyday conversation 
‘The women who told these narratives were all selecting accounts they 
considered important to record and pass on to younger people. Some of 
the stories they chose to tell concern late nineteenth-century and early 
‘wentieth-century prophecies, and t was clear from theie performances that 
they continue to take these narratives very seriously. The recurring theme is 
that particular shamans predicted social transformations that woulld accom 
pany the arrival of Europeans, in some cases before they actually met the fist 
‘whites, The inevitable point ofthese stories is that events that have subse 
quently come to pass were foretold long ago. Once again the narrators 
show the way narrative creates order and continuity from the disorder of 
experience. 

‘Two features about the process of narration are striking; fist, that 
prophes 
important stories to pass on to younger listeners, and second, that they are 
told as though they provide a self evident explanation, one that tellers con 
sider routinely accessible to any listener. It is precisely at the level of expla 
nation thatthe accounts lash with scholarly discourse, where their mean 
ing is taken to be far from self evident. I suggest that this makes them an 
ideal focus for ethnohistorical analysis by raising the question, What are the 
contexts in which these narratives continue to have meaning? 





accounts are singled out from a much larger body of narratives as 


‘The theoretical framework surrounding interpretation of prophecy has re 
‘mained firmly grounded in Max Weber's analysis of Old Testament proph 
<t5. Sociological explanation stems from Weber's classic definition that por 
trays prophets as emerging, outside routine institutional order to contest 
the social and political authority of established leaders, ‘The implication is 
that prophets are outsiders — charismatic but marginal individuals who 
challenge authority yet fil to transform the politcal and social order. 
‘Transferred to a Native American setting, such explanations may privilege 
au interpretation emphasizing early Euro-American contact history or re 
action to external events such as disease, population decimation, or natural 
disaster? 

This definition of prophecy 2s response to externa events transfers easily 
enough from sociological analysis to narrative analysis. Perey Cohen, for 
example, in an article reviewing theories of myth, proposed that prophecy 
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isakind of inversion of myth that develops when social organization breaks 
down and is no longer capable of explaining events, causing people to turn 
away from the past and look toward the fature.* Given the pervasiveness of 
this sociological framework, the fslure of nineteenth-century prophets 
seems inevitable 

‘Such explanations contrast shaeply with those of subaretic aboriginal 
nartarors, who regard stories about prophecy as evidence not of failure, 
but of successful engagement with change and detailed foreknowledge of 
events. These explanations speak directly to the issue of how one claims a 
legitimate voice in contemporary discussions about historical reconstruc 
tion, Despite growing scholarly interest in indigenous ethnohistory, Native 
Americans’ views oftheir own history remain rare in scholarly literature. AS 
‘Sergei Kan has pointed out, those that do enter this literature demonstrate 
that the past is regularly used to make sense of the present and to explain 
the current predicament of indigenous peoples in North America, and that 
this discourse does not develop hermetically, but arses in a dialogue with 
other ideologies, Subarctic prophecy narratives, for example, include ele 
‘ments of both the distant Plateau Prophet Dance and Christanity.* Kan 
documents how elements of such diferent ideologies become synthesized 
land absorbed into an existing narrative framework; in their attempts 10 
defend their past against Western-imposed discourses, indigenous people 
can incorporate new ideas rather than being colonized by them.* 

In her thoughtful discussion of narratives told by Yukon elders about the 
coming of the frst whites o northwestern North America, Catharine Mc- 
CCeian has reminded us that indigenous oral traditions are not simply one 
more set of data to be sifted for historical veracity, and that they “can be 
filly understood only i relation to the total bodies of literature in which 
they appear.”” For that reason, I attempt to discuss the broader indigenous 
narrative traditions within which prophecy stories fit on the upper Yukon 
River, 

Tin the est ofthis chapter, will pose the hypothesis that if prophecy nar- 
ratives provide a conventional way of making sense of dislocating change, 
then the relevant framework for interpreting them may be prophecy’s long: 
term cultural consequences rather than (as Weber would direct us its short: 
term political effects " This approach builds directly on the work of anthro: 
pologists who suggest that prophecy may have been more widespread in 
carly times than Spier recognized,” that inthe western Subarctic thas long 
provided a routine, conventional explanation that makes sense of complex 
changes in familiar ways;!" and that indigenous narrative frameworks coo- 






























































tinue to have the capacity to make sense of anomalous events.” Prophecy 
narratives provide a striking example of how southern Yukon women, at 
least, draw on traditional narrative as an authoritative explanation of con: 
temporary events, an explanation that competes with Western discourse 


Prophecy Narratives from the Upper Yukon River 


‘When I began to work with Yukon elders, [initially focused on a seemingly 
straightforward project of trying to help balance a documentary record that 
relies disproportionately on writings of traders, missionaries, and govern 
iment agents, who were often poorly informed about what they were de: 
scribing, The ethnographic record was growing by the mid-1970s, with 
works by Catharine McClellan, Richard Slobodin, John Honigmann, and 
Asen Baliksi, available, McClellan’ ewo-volume ethnography of the south 
cern Yukon Territory had just appeared, and feldwork by Robin Ridington, 
Roger McDonnell, and Domingue Legros was only recently under way." 
“Much of my work was done with elderly Athapaskan men and women with 
support ftom the Council for Yukon Indians, which provided honoraria for 
rested elders willing to record such accounts. 

Frequently, elders chose to respond to questions about the past with a 
complex story, My initial failure to recognize the patterns undoubtedly 
came fiom the scaffolding I brought to the project —a sense that these 
accounts could be viewed as archival documents rather than as fully de 
veloped narrative constructions ofthe past reiterate this theme to suggest 
that a similar problem —an interpretive framework that predisposes us to 
interpret unfamiliar narratives in terms of familiar theoretical frameworks — 
may color our attempts to understand prophecy narratives as serious rep 
resentations of the world 








‘The narrative structures shaping academic discourse about prophecy 
should also be kept in mind. Anthropologists writing about prophecy pay 
particular attention to the form and process of religious revitalization; * 
historians show a preference for discussing the specific circumstances in 
which prophets arise.* Exhnohistorians, drawing on both frameworks, 





have described their project as incorporating Native American perspet 
tives. But such a partnership, if serious, surely should turn critical atten 
tion to the symbolic and structural nature of scholarly accounts as wel as 
indigenous accotunts and to closer investigation of social systems in which 
all our narrative accounts are embedded. 








‘The documentary record from northwestern North America provides us 
with ample evidence of erly missionaries’ narratives about prophecy. Most 
missionaries described prophets as sel nterested charlatans whose primary 
goal was to dupe unwitting, members of th 

stance, one ofthe fst Anglican missionaries inthe northern Yukon in the 
1860s, Rev, Robert McDonald, included in his diaries regular reports of 
“pretensions to prophesy," with aecounts ofhis injunctions advising Native 
people to stop “conjuring.” On 25 June 1863 McDonald reported that 
“some [Indians] at Peel River have pretended to divine communications in 
‘which, among othe tings, they say they were told iis wrong toil foxes, 
and martes, But need not specify more oftheir delusions.” Waiting fom 
“down the Yukon River at Fort Yukon a few months ater on 9 September 
ine reported, “An Indian who makes pretensions to prophetic authority was 
present. His pretensions ae as follows: that he has supernatural commu- 
‘ication with heaven, as recived a command to teach his fellow man that 
those who do not receive his instructions willbe punished by God, that the 
cnd of the world will be ten years hence... [He] also recommended that 
people not et fire to the woods because visting angels donor like ne smell 
ff smoke.” A few days later be claims to have encountered this same 
prophet, whom he identifies as “Shahoo,” and reports that he “had a talk 
with him about making pretensions to prophes).” He notes that he was 
“glad to find him acknowledge that e fle he was in eror, and he sid he 
would endeavour to follow what he learnt out of the Bible.” From then 
on, McDonald refers regularly to prophecy as “conjuring” (eg. 18 C 
tober 1863, 6June 1866)" 

‘Although Shahoo may have responded politely to accommodate the 
rissionary, he must surely have found the injunction odd. The ethno- 
graphic record suggests that shamans in northwestern North America were 
routinely expected to locate and control game, 1 cure the sick, to ensure 
success in disputes with neighboring peoples, to foretell the future, and t0 
provide dietary rales andl amulets to protect their clients —all duties en 
meshed in behaviors that missionaries associated with what they called 
prophiccy. Undoubtedly some shamans in contact with missionaries also 
responded by incorporating Christian concepts and making them part of 
their own indigenous narratives asa way of strengthening their own inl 
ence.” From the eales stages of contact, then, discourse surrounding, 
prophecy was contested. 

Before introducing aboriginal narratives, it isimportan to focate them — 





it own community. For in 


























as McClellan advises —within the total body of literature in which they 
appear. Recent discussions about the nature of discourse in subarctic hunt- 

ing societies center on ways knowledge is accumulated, maintained, and. 
passed on, but also on ways legitimacy is claimed for particular kinds of 
‘explanations in opposition to other kinds.” Attention has also turned 10 
narrative frameworks shared by narrators and their listeners and the ways 
shared metaphors are understood and reproduced through oral tradition.” 
Even when prophecy does not lead to short-term politcal and social trans 

formations, it nevertheless may reproduce shared cultural meanings and 
underscore the importance of using a familiar narrative framework to ex 

plain the present, particularly asi snow invoked by indigenous people to 
claim authoritative interpretations of their past. 





Prophecy narratives inthe southern Yukon seem to fit within a constel 
lation of narratives that address a long-standing intellectual concern critical 
for northern hunters; that is, how humans and animals with their overlap: 
ping and often conflicting powers and needs, can share the world. A re 
‘curring metaphor in narative presents the world as incorporating two par 
allel realities: one is the dimension that underlies the secular, material, 
‘temporal world of everyday life; the others a domain that could more aptly 
be called superhuman and timeless. Ar the beginning of time, the naratives 
state and restate, a physical boundary — the horizon ~ separated these di 
mensions. On one side of the horizon was a snow-covered winter world 
where everything was white. On the other side was the summer world full 
Of color and warmth. Eventually the animals trapped on the winter side 
‘conspired to puncture the boundary so that the world as we know it could 
be brought into balance through ies altemating seasons. In narrative, how 
‘ever, those dimensions remain distinct and must be negotiated repeatedly 
by all thinking beings and particularly by the shamans, who are more likely 
to travel between dimensions. Everyone has access to such journeys; the 
differences between the powers of a layman and a shaman are of degree 
rather than kind (see fig. 12) 

In such narratives, a protagonist meets a superhuman being who takes 
him or her on a journey from the secular, material, temporal world of 
‘everyday life to a supernatural, timeless domain. The two domains are 








marked off in some physical way. The protagonist may pass under a log, 
into a cave, or beyond the horizon, entering a world whose characteristics 
are usually the reverse of those found in the familiar world. One of the 
usual features ofthis world, for example, is that everything, including hu- 
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mans and animals, is white, In such a world the protagonist acquires new 
knowledge about proper behavior and, with great difficulty, brings that 
knowledge to the hiaman world, where it ean benefit the entire community 
Usually his knowledge includes instructions about how people should be- 
have to ensure proper relations with game and with other humans, as well 
asthe injunction that if certain guidelines are followed the world will bea 
better place. As a consequence of this experience, the protagonist usually 
returns as a shaman, often with a special song learned on the journey. 
One of the points of such narratives is to dramatize the role of powerful 
beings in ushering in world transformations, specifically concerning rela: 
tions between the human and natural worlds. 

‘Southern Yukon elders tell a range of narratives in which prophets figure 
significantly, and these stories seem to circle around related themes. Most 
(of the prophecy narratives I have heard take the juxtaposition of these par 
allel worlds asa central metaphor and follow one of four distinct patterns. 
First, there are narratives that involve a protagonist's journey to a world 
‘where whiteness is a significant featare from which he or she returns with 
predictions about the coming of white people. Second, there ate narratives 
predicting world transformation in which the other dimension, often de- 
scribed in terms of its whiteness, becomes the world of ordinary experi 
tence, Third are narrative journeys where the protagonist travels to heaven 
and returns asa shaman. Fourth are the stories commemorating shamans 
‘who foresaw and incorporated symbols and ideas from other religious cos 
rmologies. As the twentieth century draws to a close, these narratives are 
retrospectively presented as ushering in the transformations that have be: 
come part of the routine experience of contemporary aboriginal peoples. 
ach of these four kinds of prophecy narrative is summarized below, with 
‘examples of how and where they are used in publie discussion. 








Foreknowledge of Koch’én 


‘The first kind of prophecy narrative involves a journey to a world where 
“whiteness” is a significant feature and where the protagonist acquires 
foreknowledge of the impending arzival of strangers. He or she leams 
about the eventual coming of white people and returns with talismans as 
proof, both of the journey an of the knowledge acquired. 

Kitty Smith told a story she calls “The First Time People Knew 
Koch’én.” Koch’én is the Tutchone and Southern Tutchone word for 
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“white people,” Ko coming from the Tutchone word for “cloud,” and 
ch’ ftom the word for “people,” theie fir skins implying they come from 
the “white” world removed from ordinary reality. In Mrs. Smith's narra- 
tive, a young boy undertakes a journey with an invisible helper who guides 
him. He enters th 








‘unfamiliar dimension by walking under a rainbow and 
receives instruction about what to eat, a bag of special (whiteman’s) food, 
and a special song, all of which he is able to bring back with him, He re 
tums t0 teach people about the habits of these strangers before white 
people physically ative, He predicts that eventually “everyone will become 
whitemen." I pick up her story midway: 

“This is ory, you know, not “stor.” Ie tue story 

He ses rainbow 


He sto up about tis far from it, and somebody talked eo him, 


“Go theough.” He doesn’t see who sid tha. 
{Go through.” 


He comes, his dogs behind. Goes through 
‘Otherside, ide bit long way, he stands hack 
Big sac fills down there 





Don't eat that meat any more! 

You'e going to ea this grub, 

“This onein the sack. 

Don’t drink water from this ground for one week! 

“That many ays, don’ ake water from this ound.” 

‘You're going to use this one, ftom isi your grub here, or ele wee 
going ro come to get Yo 





He took thar ack 
Put ton rop ofhis pack 

He doesn't sc that man who talks to him, but he sees that rains 
But he talked to hie 


[When he arrived home he asked his grandmother to eal everyone 
ogether; 


“Tal those boys they got to come, 


“Their uncle, oo, has got to come hee.” 








| 
| 
| 
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Grandma goes to tell them, 
“He wants you... Don’t know what's the matter. 
He ssid” 


“Lwant you to fix that high befor me,” he a 
“Lane to lay down on cop.” 

Just quick they fx him, 

“And eo bridges T want you to fix this way” 

Bridge goes ight theve ight here, that fr 

“Wel thank you,” he sid 

“Somebody talked to me; that’s why Tsay that 

You come tonight before you eat: come to this bridge. 
‘Then 'm going to rel you 

‘Yu hold your wife's hand when you come on tha bridge. 
rm going o telly...” 





they fix already that befor him, On tp. 
He opens his sack —he doesnt know this kind of grub, 
He. 

‘Water in there, too. He drinks water. 


ats something from there 





And he aid, “They're coming now.” 
He sings some kind of song, 
“Come on, come on my frend” 


“You hold your wife's hand, 
Go down, turn that way.” 
He els them, “I'm going to be whiteman.” 


Nobody knows K’och’én that ime, That boy called them Koch’ 


Right cody they use 


He sid, “Koch you, K’och’én that one.” 
Turn dhe ay, tn that way, 
Allehat camp. 


“You fellows are going to be white,” that's what he said 
‘They don’t know what he means. 
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Pm not going teat any more for sven das. 
‘One day, this ground going tobe fll of Koch’. 
You're going to be K’och’én, you people.” 
"Nobody knows “Going to turn whiteman.” 

How many whiteman grandchild have | got now? 
That time, lok! 


alk whiteman Way, 100, now 





f'shones,sharboy, sn he? 


Seven days he stayed there. 
‘And he told his grands, 
He gave her big sick, that big one ~ don't know where it eame from — 


Anything, Tndian grub, dred fh, everyting iin that sack 


“Right here your grabs going to tay, Grandma 
An 





ing you want says here 

e's not gone til you're gone. 

‘Tht sacks al fll of grease, everything, 

No more you're going to look for grub. 

Anything —fresh meat, you want it— 

Te’ going to stay there ~ inside, 

You want rib? e's there 

Whar you wish for before you opes, you say you want that one — right 
thor itis 

‘Until you're gone, T eave this sack or you 

Pm going to stay here two days more, Grandma," he told her. 

Then gone. 

“Don's be sorry, nothing.” 


Him, he called them K'och'én 
‘That's why thistime Indians, nothing 
Right today, everybody cals them Koch’én, 


“That time he gave them bread, nobody knows that 
“This kind of grub you fellows are going to eat.” 


Ws ruc, this one 
‘That bo, he's gone —nobody knows where 

Now I sit down on top ofthat bed [ke the one he asked them ro make] 
You st on bed, 

Before that, bed was on ground, 
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“You're gong to be that way and you're going to tar 10 whiteman™ 
‘What whiteman? 
“That time nobody knows i 


A similar narrative was told by Rachel Dawson, a Tutchone speaking, 
woman who grew up at Bort Selkirk on the upper Yokon River. protago- 
nist whose journey fakes him to the dimension inhabited by white animals 
and people returns asa shaman with a special song no one had ever heard. 
He uses his new powers to escore people to see these strangers, though he 
is the only one who can communicate with them. When his companions 
arrive, they see domestic (white) sheep wearing bells and pale people wear 
ing “Japanese scarfs.” The shaman instructs his followers that if they try ¢0 
communicate with the strangers, they will be responsible for his death 

Each ofthe white strangers tesa scarf around the neck of a Native man or 
woman, and then the strangers disappear. One sheep is lft as evidence of 
the meeting, and the people return home with it, wearing theie new items 
of clothing as further proof of the encounter. From that time on the sha 

‘man or “doctor” is able to see and communicate with white people when 

ever he chooses. Part of the power he aequites includes (white) swan 
power, conventionally a symbol of particulely powerful transformation. 





Predicting World Transformations 


A second kind of narrative centers on a shaman's prediction of world trans 
formation in which, with the coming of Europeans, the “other” unfamiliar 
‘world will engulf the world of ordinary realty. Angela Sidney, of Tagish 
and Inland Tlingit ancestry, remembered a shaman named Mall, who told 
people in 1912, “This ground is going to burn all over.” She reported 
seventy years later about the time when she was ten yeas ol: 


1 sn this old man, too: he was Indian dctor. One night he was singing: he made 
Indian doctor. Inthe morning, he told people: “This place ison fie all over.” And 
people thought i was the fu. That fu was going to come in 1918, or whenever, 
‘when lots of people died. Tha’ the one he talked about, That's jas ike fe, al 
Lots of people are going to die. But ifyou pray to Goda the time, you are going, 
to passthrough this re.” In 1918, "9, "20, there was fu. Lots of people died.” 


She went on to describe the impact that epidemic had on her own family. 
She lost her father, her aunt, and several cousins. She, her mother, and 
hher own children became ill, Everyone was moved t0 the missionary's 
house, where they could be fed and looked after. 








she continues with her 
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account, and the entire point of her story isto show the clarity of Matas 


“Tha was the old man who sid, “Pie word ison re." That's the ckness, He sees 
it like fire. And when he died, before he died, he says he is going to come back 
again, “Te your dogs a long way ftom the camp,” he tells people. Bur you know 





nowadays people done listen to each other—he was sick, badly sick, and hey 
thought he was crazy gues. “Tn four days Tm going to come back,” he id, Here 
fn the fourth day, those dogs started to bark all ove, ‘They heard jus ike some 
bouy’s singing or something. That's what the dogs were barking at—the dogs 
chased that spirit away again, Thats what they sy. That's what I heard about him, 





thar old man, Mata, chey al him. 





Elders are not the only members ofthe community who take prophecy 
seriously. At public hearings in 1975 on a proposed pipeline across the 
Yakon Territory, Joe Jack, a young Southezn Tutchone man, spoke pub: 

lily about a Pelly River shaman who had foreseen tremendous changes: * 
“He said that he saw many white people coming to this land and that they 
will build trails to travel on, Fle said they will block off waterways and they 
will tear up the land to take out rocks... lastly he said ehey will build an 
iron road that will not be driven on. And, he said, when this happens ic 
will be the end of the Indian people.”® By invoking this prophecy at a 
public hearing, Mr. Jack underscored the vision embodied in the predic 

tion, a vision whose meaning is understood to be ambiguous until the 
event actualy occurs, The very fact that he chose to make that part of his 
formal testimony suggests he considers it an example that speaks for itself — 
‘one that legitimizes local knowledge in the face of the scientific and bu: 








reaucratie discourse dominating these hearings. 
imilatly, a Tutchone woman then involved in delivery of public health 
services told me about a story passed on to her by her grandmother, re 
porting how an early prophet predicted that strangers from the white, 
snowbound world would bring white material culture that would do grave 
danger to indigenous people: she interprets that as foreknowledge of flour, 
salt, and sugar, all sources of health problems, all white. Her comments 
reformulate the claims made by health care professionals about the dangers 
‘of excessive carbohydrates and sodium, but they do son locally meaning- 
ful idiom, 

‘The contested nature of explanation is very much at issue here, Each of 





these accounts i told asa way of making intellectually consistent sense of 
disruptive changes — some past, some contemporary, some anticipated in 
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the future —with reference to an authoritative narrative framework. Each 
is offered as evidence forthe legitimacy of local knowledge and discourse, 
asan alternative explanation forthe way things have come to be as they are 
thar has to be taken seriously. 





‘Travels o Heaven 


A third kind of narrative involves a journey to heaven, with the protagonist 
returning as a prophet or shaman. Even before direct contact with Euro- 
ppeans, shamans visited heaven and recarned with behavioral codes. In these 
stories, heaven often assumes the same dimensions asthe “winter woeld,” 
being bright or white and providing the protagonist with a new way of 
seeing, 

‘A recurring theme in accounts of Yukon shamanism dramatizes how a 
particular shaman died, visited an upper world, and returned with new 
songs, new amulets, and new guidelines, Such visits, McClellan suggests, 
were part of an old, well-established pattern of shamanism. 

‘Narratives about journeys to heaven follow this familiar framework, 
Southern Yukon elders, for example, report that they first learned about 
(Christianity from a coastal shaman named Nasq’a who had traveled 10, 
heaven, An old blind man, mistreated by his young wife, wandered off 
by himself in great distress. He was summoned by a stranger who re- 
stored his sight and led him on a journey from the world of ordinary reality 
(which is portrayed as appearing “blue”) up a long ladder to a bright 
and shining place, heaven: “Half of the earth was daek, and Heaven was 
shining everywhere. There was no dark anywhere there. All the time there 
\was sunshine and there were green leaves.” There he met Jesus, learned 
powerful songs, mastered new behavioral codes, and brought back physical 
evidence of his journey —a magical gunnysack. From then on, according, 
10 John Joe, the elderly Southern Tutchone man who told me ths story in 
the mid-19705, he was able to tell his story by preaching like Chistian 

‘A more detailed account of such a joumey comes from Annie Ned when 
she was close to one hundred years old. We are able to compare the nar 
rative structure of her version with a brief account let by a missionary in 
1917, echoing the conviction McDonald expressed during the 1860s, that 
prophecy must be eradicated. Mrs. Ned’s husband, Johnny, is remembered 
bby many elders as a powerful shaman who was widely known asa prophet. 
Reportedly he made a journey to heaven, where he met Goel and returned 
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able to speak and preach in English, and with a song that sounded very 
nuh like a Christian hymn: 


T can’ talk about Johnny t might be we'd make a mistake. I can’t speak for other 
people. T cane show my husband's song. Tcan tll you what happened, though, 
To sare with, he got [an] Indian song, That man doesn't know anything, doesn’t 
talk [Engl]. How come he talked (English) that time? He started 10 talk. 1 
‘thought he’s gone crazy! So I got Mr. Young [the missionary], and he aid, 
bother Annie. think he's going to go somewhere [toheaven?]. He's believing he's 
‘experiencing conversio],” My husband took control ll over: Carmacks, Dawson, 
all over. He took it around, that control... . After he got power, he can heal 
people 








Don't 


In fact, the missionary, possibly the same “Mr, Young,” left his own im 
pressions about Johnny Ned's prophecies in an unsigned letter on file in 
the Anglican Church records, advising an incoming missionary about the 
delicacy ofthe situation. lis frame of understanding is quite different from 
that provided by Mrs. Ned, and if be understood her interpretation of 
those events, that interpretation has certainly been marginalized in his 
competing narrative: 





‘Teresa elt in existence inthe Champagne district under the leadership of Johnny 
[Ned. For the most part, his teaching is alright. However, he has some finastcideas 
and has mixed on [se] some native superstition to Christianity think that ei 
better to recognize everything thi s goo in his teaching than to atempe t an 
‘agonize him. After a while, when you get to know him you may beable to steer 

che right lines. A great many Indians throughout the country have been 
more of ess worked up over his teachings and some of them believe his story re 
sanding sions that he as had, Mr Swanson [another missionary] and [talked over 
the subject and agreed chat it was beter to approve of his teachings as fr a8 chey 
agreed with Christan and to emphasize the fact that what he is teaching isthe 














‘eligion of Criss practised and taught for hundreds of year. 


Mrs. Ned and I have discussed this leter, and she explicitly rejects this 
interpretation of her husband's powers, situating him firmly in aboriginal 
shamanic understanding: “It didn't come from God! He got it himself!” 
Her claim to authority comes from a framework she considers more en 

compassing than that provided by an Anglican missionary, whom she re 

‘members a8 a short-term visitor at best. Once again, these accounts under 
score the contested nature of prophecy naeratives, On one hand, Johnay. 
Ned seems to be incorporating Christian concepts to his own advantage. 
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‘On the other, missionarics are adopting a kind of bureaucratic pragmatism 
in their attempts to incorporate and subsume local knowledge as a way of 
extending their influence. 


Foreknowledge of Religious Spmibols 


A final set of prophecy narratives centers on how shamans incomporated 
unfamiliar religious symbols in ways subsequently interpreted as transfor 
mative. Shamanic propets are now said to ave foretold the coming of 
new religious ides, specifically Christianity and Baha’ 

‘Angela Sidney, who lived for eighty-nine years, engaged in a continuing 
inellectual strugele to integrate traditional understandings with modeen 
ideas. Asa young woman, she became extremely interested in and involved 
‘with the Anglican Church, and during the final years of her ie she became 
very active in the Baba" faith. She devoted a great deal of attention to 
reconciling her present beliefs with the shamanistic ideas she leamed from 
her parents, uncles, and aus, and she provided a splendidly coherent ac 
‘count of the connections between past ideas and present understandings 
She took the ability of prophets to communicate witha higher being as a 
given. In the course of recording her life history, she asked, “What about 
Oral Roberts? He got messages fom God, What about Father Divine? 
‘Well, eha’s why I think Indians ae like that ... [able to communicate 
disectly with superhuman beings). But we calle Indian doctor” 

Tn her narratives about the shaman Maal and the Pelly River shaman 
remembered as Major, she demonstrated that she, lke the younger people 
cited above, continued to struggle with the isue of how taditional para- 
digms inform contemporary understanding. Her vehicle fr linking these 
idea centered on prophecy, as demonstrated i two stories she told about 
the Pelly River shaman. One story links his predictions to Christianity; the 
cother links them to Baha'i. For some years the question of conflicting ly 
ales to such different institutional religions troubled her, but near the end 
of her life she reconciled any conflict berween these wo religious fame 
works by showing how Major demonstrated foreknowledge of them both 

‘When Angela Sidney was nine years old, she says, she learned about Ma 
jor fiom her mother. Years later, she claimed her own authority to tell 
bout this prophet with reference to her mother's words. Major reportedly 
named a particular day Einday, of “Sunday,” before anyone knew that days 
‘might have special names, and he designated the day before Sunday as Ein 
dlay Keak, oF “le Sunday.” 
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“Tey tell about thar old man — his name was Major — there were no English people 
jin this country, that ime. My mother saw im when she went to ells, along ime 
‘ago. And she sid nobody knows bout Sunday, Saturday, o anything like hat. But 
the used tall it inday, that means “Sunday-" Einday Kesku means “lle Su- 
ay.” That means “Saturday.” But ¥ guess he can't say it very good and he said 
Sunday ae “Lindayy” Eindsy Tle, 


‘white man name, but he can'say ie” 





means “ig Sunday” I guess that was a 


He encouraged his followers to make erosses out of golden eye eagle feath 
cers and to wear them when they went hunting, 


Year 1910, sce everybody's got crosses made out of golden eye eagle feathers. 
“They made croses, and everybody wore them f they were going out hunting, any 
thing 

years old and I asked my mather, “What's 





at And they say that’s what Major cold them to do. I was about nine 





chat for” 
And she sid that's what Old Major told them to wear, couse whes 





ry go out 
hunting so they would get their game ealy and things like that. Nothing would 
bother them, That's what she told me at that tie. just thowghe of that now! 





1 goes twos across. T guess that's wha i was, At that Sime T never thought 

‘That's why I go to anybody cha’ praying. Don's care what kind of people 
they are, Twas a good Anglican, I used to goto WA., go to Easter Sunday, go t0 
World Day of rayer*! 


Catharine McClellan, who heard similar accounts fiom Mrs. Sidney's 
mother, Maria, and her contemporaries in the 19408 and 19508, wrote 
about the use of crosses by shamans but pointed out that this same shaman, 
Major, also urged people to put the sign of the cross in charcoal on their 
legs and arms. The symbol may be borrowed, she notes, but the emphasis 
‘on the Four limbs and on the ceremonial use of charcoal are very old in the 
interior. She also points out the utility of designating a special day when 
people would be called together for meetings. The missionaries’ “Sunday" 

worked to the advantage of shamans, whose efficacy was enhanced by the 
participation of an audience, The idea of Sunday was fortuitous because it 
brought people together for regular meetings. According to McClellan, 
these sessions were usually described as “prayer meetings,” and attendance 
‘was heavy. The head shaman laid his hands on people’s heads, foretelling, 
sickness or death, expelling menstruating women from the group, and 


singing songs that were later remembered as “hymns.” She concludes that 








brief, holding the seance on Sunday did tle to change its essentially 
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aboriginal nature."* Shamans, then, were able to incorporate Christin 
symbolism and to use Christian narrative in ways that enhanced their own 
authority 

In the late 1980s, as her own ideas continued to change, Mrs. Sidney 
had given more thought to the role of Major's prophecies in foreshadow- 
ing new ideas. Rethinking them, she found his words prophetic with ref 
erence to the coming of Baha’ to the Yukon. Major, she says, 


tells about how it's going to be the lst day, someday. So he said, “It's not going 0 
bappen right away. I's going to belong time yet," he said. “And,” he uid, “that 
animal is going to have nine legs. A nine legged anim is going to be our food,” 
be sai, 

‘And that's the one us Indians think maybe that's Baha‘. That Bahai assembly 
‘hs nine poins. That’ what we think. That's what is And he si “IF the people 
believe and lve my way, I'm going tobe very, very old. But i people don’ accept 
sc, God wl ake me avy.” 

‘Well, nothing like that happened until Baha'i people sarted coming hee, telling 
bout things ik chat. That's why we think — my’ family — we think that's what he 
‘meant. Because theres no animal got nive legs. And he sid, “That's going to be 
your food, isn't it?” I's just like food. So there's los of us joined in. 1 
the lst one joined in because I'm Anglican lof my kidsoined the Baha‘, That's 
why T joined in, me too: 








chink was 


By juxtaposing these wo prophecy narratives, Mrs. Sidney establishes 
that intellectually there is no necessary conflict between Anglicanism, Ba 
hai, and indigenous shamanism. Sheisable to use this framework to provide 
an entirely satisfactory explanation of her ability to integeate ideas that oth 
cers might find contradictory. Pleased with this reconciliation, she asked 
that the longer orally recorded tape from our interview be duplicated as 
her “teaching tape.” She then requested that her daughter take it 10 
Baha'i meetings to play for other members of the Baha’ faith so they 
could understand the linkages between the Baha'i prophet and indigenous 
prophets 

‘The prophecy narratives summarized above work within a familiar nar 
rative framework where teller and listener share an understanding of the 
relation between parallel dimensions of reality. Knowledge from one di 
‘mension can be brought to the other by'a shaman, who can then draw on. 
his or her experience to dispense prophetic advice, ‘These prophecies are 
evaluated by contemporary narrators not in terms of whether they altered 
social circumstances, but in terms oftheir ability to forge legitimate links 
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between knowledge experienced by past prophets and events experienced 
by present tellers 

Underscoring all the narrators" accounts is the view that this is conven- 
tional, routine, self-evident way of explining the linkages between past 
and present. As has been suggested for neighboring Dene Dhaa prophets, 
prophecy long has been a normal part of experience. “Stories provided 
the landscape in which visions could occur, and songs provided the tril 
through the landscape.”* Competing with this, we have the scholarly 
analysis of prophecy and prophetic movements that interprets such ac 
‘counts as unusual, extraordinary, problematic, and in need of a different 
foundational explanation. 





In conclusion, its worth returning to questions raised at the outset of this 
napter. Elde 

and 19908 as though these narratives speak for themselves —as though 
their message is a self-evident, commonsense explanation, What can this 
contribute to understandings about how connections between past and 
present are formulated and publicly presented? What do these narratives 
tell usabout the construction, performance, and communication of know! 
‘edge? Why do elders specifically select these narratives as important ones 
to pass on to younger people in the 199082 

‘Much of the academic debate surrounding prophecy concems historical 
reconstruction of past events. Historians may treat ora traditions as one 
kind of source among many and approach them as “evidence” of “what 
really happened.” Tellings by contemporary Athapaskan elders raise diffe: 
cent questions. Oral traditions are presented not as evidence but as fully 
developed narrative constructions. Their tllings may cause Us to reexam 
ine the scholarly debate aboue prophecy. 

To review that debate briefly: Ethnohistorians pose the question whether 
prophetic movements were indigenous or a response t0 
Certainly the archaeological and documentary record for the upper Yukon 
River shows no shortage of diseuptive events." Prophecy narratives, at least 
in the western Subarctic, may have provided a way to explain changing 
circumstances long before the disruptions associated with contact, by em 
‘bedding unfamiliar events within a familiar narrative framework. If this is 





Athapaskan women tell prophecy narratives in the x9 808 


cemal crises 





the ease, the relevance of “indigenous” versus “contact” distinctions may 
blur, leaving questions about thei origins unanswerable. 
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The sociological literature emphasizes the short-term success oF failure 
‘of particular prophets" attempts to transform the social and politcal onder. 
Yer narrators seem to pay more attention to the explanatory power of 
‘words than to when individaal prophets arose or what they achieved. Sha 
_mans like Major, Malal, or Johnay Ned can foretell Christianity, Baha’, or 
apocalypse, and their prophecies are reinvoked years later not with refer 
ence to their short-term efficacy but to give meaning to events. In other 
words, following Renato Rosaldo’s insight that narratives sbape rather than 
reflect human. conduct, telling a prophetic narrative may give a storied 
form to proper relations. Such narratives may provi 
to think about how they should respond to external events, 

‘Told now, prophecy narratives seem to establish meaning for events that 
hhave come to pass during narrators’ own lifetimes — events as diverse as, 
artival of newcomers, cataclysmic epidemics, the expansion of state con 
tol, and the introduction of religious orthodoxies, Meanings of oral nar 
ratives are not fixed: they have to be understood in terms of how they are 
used. By explaining events in ways intellectually consistent withthe frame 
work oral tradition has long provided, prophecy narratives establish 2 
complex relation between words and events, Words are not merely evi 
dence for events (as they might be in a formulation where written docu: 
meats are analyzed): events legitimize the words, Words have power to 
foretell events, and in this way, a5 Annie Ned, puts it: “Old time words are 
just like sehool.” The words provide food for thought, but their meaning, 
becomes clear only after the event has come to ass 

‘Scott Rushforth has recently written two thoughtful papers about know! 
‘edge, authority, and legitimation of beliefs among Dene hunters at Bear 
Lake, Northwest Territories.” Based om lengthy conversations with Dene 
men in the Mackenzie Valley, Rushforth discusses how, in Dene society, 
knowledge comes to be sen as legitimate when it is based on what he calls 
primary experience. He provides examples of Dene men who spoke to the 
Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry from their own personal experience 
about land-based activity and how they place far greater value on that 
knowledge than on the information provided by “expert witnesses” several 
steps removed from direct experience. He proposes that for Dene huaters, 
primary experience isthe epistemological foundation of knowledge and is 
given far greater weight than secondary experience. Using the Mackenzie 
Valley Pipeline Inquiry as a case in point, he shows how expert systems 
invoked in hearings are resisted precisely because they threaten local au- 
thority, Indigenous people repeatedly assert the authority of their own 





clisteners with ways 
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local knowledge and reject the validity of those expert systems, which 
they see as derived from secondhand information rather than from direct 
experience 

‘Accounts about prophecy told by Yukon women add an additional di 
mension to Rushforth’s thesis, one that I suspect is related to. gender. 
‘These narratives suggest that a woman's knowledge and her right to speak 
come not only from her own experience but also from experiences con- 
veyed directly to her by her mother, her grandmother, or other elders. 
Until recently, aboriginal people in the Subarctic acquired knowledge in 
two ways: one of those ways was by direct experience and abservation; the 
‘other was through oral tradition — the narratives and instruction passed 





from one generation to the next. A woman’s own knowledge and her 
right to speak derive ftom her direct connection with those words and with 
the experience of hearing those words from grandmothers, grandfathers, 
mothers, and aunts.* The purpose of these narratives is evaluated not in 
terms of whether shamans effected changes, but in terms ofhow words give 
‘meaning to events and how events in turn, legitimize the words. 
Increasingly, we understand that histories are interpretations that change 
in relation to changing circumstances. As others have pointed out, how 
ever, this ideology coexists with a competing ideology of history as “just 
the facts”# Ironically historical relativism gets invoked more frequently 
for indigenous history than for mainstream history: in the Vukon Territory, 
for example, the gold rush and the Alaska Highway are taken for granted 
as reference points for local history and juxtaposed with aboriginal narra 
tives “about” the gold rush or the highway. Thus constituted, relativism 





reinfores the legitimacy of mainstream history by making it Seem more 
“real” oF more truth.” 

[At an obvious level, indigenous prophecy narratives have always been 
contested by the dominant ideology. But the context is less about facts or 
causality than about legitimacy. Ifthe ae taken to be flly developed nar 
rates, they an be understood not just s evidence, or as one interpret 
‘ion among many, but as an explanation competing for legitimacy, per 
formed in a way that invokes ethnographic authority 

‘The enduring tation of storyteling in the southern Yukon Territory 
suggests that narratives continue to address important questions during 
petiods of social upheaval. Rather than prophecy narratives’ being seen as 
evidence of flure to cope or of social breakdown, they may be viewed as 
succesful engagement with changing ideas. Social sciences conventionally 
make a distinction between behaviors that might be characterize as adap 
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tive strategies and those identified as expressive forms; the former are ust: 
ally located with reference to the business of making a living and the later 
with reference to literary and artistic pursuits. Such a distinction, I suggest, 
is inappropriate in situations where people see storytelling as central to on- 

‘going reproduction of their culture. Yukon storytellers demonstrate the 
critical intelligence embedded in oral narrative by showing how contem 

porary events are discussed with reference to traditional narrative, how an 
understanding of the past informs our comprehension of the present, 
Prophecy narratives are one more instance of the continuing use of tradi 

tion as a resource to fame explanations about the contemporary world. 
‘They offer a competing form of historical consciousness that deserves to be 
taken seriously. 
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through muscum exhibits, school textbooks, photographs, and films. “By 


their things we shall know them” remains one premise underlying images 
cof ingenious technology, marginal economies, and the unremiting tedium 
of life at high latitudes.” Such depictions collide with indigenous expres 
sions of attachment to place and const , 
rendered forcefully through land claims negotiations in northern North 
America, Home Rule in Greenland, Saami parliaments in Scandinavia, and 
nationalist aspirations among Siberian northers 





tions ofthe North as a homeland, 








‘More complicated imagery is emerging at cultural performances in cr 
‘cumpolar regions ftom Greenland to northern Europe and Siberia, 
across northern North America Superfcally, these public presentat 
appear both to invert museological conventions and to occupy a climate 
different from deliberate speechmaking, Whereas views about transfer of 
land and power are deeply contested in northern communities, events like 
festivals supposedly occur in a climate where emphasis is on children, on 
celts 














2, on time out of time.* Any investigation of the history of cul 
tural festivals, though, leads to literature documenting long-standing ten 
sons between local initiatives to bolster cultural autonomy and pragmatic 
efforts by stares to incorporate diversity The more success a festival, the 
_more probable is tension between emerging political aspirations and official 
‘ceremony, making these sites vive experimental spaces for definingidentity 

his chapter examines intercultural transactions at one public festival 
in northern Canada—the Yukon Intemational Storytelling Festival, The 
question that interests me has recently been raised by Fred Myers, who 
suggests that public performances of indigenous culture should be under: 
stood as tangible forms of socal action rather than as texts or representa: 
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tions standing outside the real activity of participants, He points to a 
dramatic shift in popular discourse during the past two decades. Once 
an oppositional mode, the idea that indigenous people should represent 
themselves (rather than be represented by others, such as anthropologists) 
now meets widespread, commonsense approval. Yer Myers notes that con 
temporary critical theorists tend to teat performances of cultural identity 
as socal texts for predictable kinds of analyses. They correctly discern in 
‘equality but then focus on the ideological interests such productions serve 
within the dominant system, emphasizing incorporation of colonial nila 
‘ences, commoditization of culture, ot perceived “inventions of tradition.” 
‘Such analyses, he argues, erase the ways indigenous peoples confer mean- 
ing on circumstances that confront them, having the effect of a double 
erasure of agency — first by colonial forces, then by postcolonial analyses 
“Translation,” Myers states concisely, “iethe ethnographic object” in the 
late twentieth ceneury.® 

Anthropologists can no longer claim a privileged role as transiators of 
culture,’ but we are trained to provide ethnographic analysis ofthe trans- 
lation process — to observe how ideas about culture are publicly produced 
and conveyed in intercultural transactions. We should be competent 10 
compare ways of communicating about different epistemologies and 10 
analyze the dfculies of translating between the specific and the general, 
the particular and the universal, the practical knowledge of cultural insiders 
and the theoretical concems of anthropology." James Cliford also suggests 
that as local visions increasingly thwart attempts to achieve global under 
standings, we should focus ethnographic investigation on the dynamics of| 
‘randating discrepant meanings” 

{Growing attention co dialogue in ethnographic fieldwork during recent 
decades, especially evident in work rooted in Native American narrative 
traditions, reminds us that questions about intercultural translation have 
long intrigued scholats attentive to the subtleties of conversational story 
telling. This connection is evident, for instance, in Regna Darnel’s inves- 
tigation of Cree narrative performance; in Dennis Tedlock’s analysis of an 
emerging dialogical model in anthropology; in Dell Hymes’s work with 
storytellers who, despite concern that their work may be in vain, persist in 
trying to communicate with theirlisteners; in Greg Sarris’sreflections about 
conversations that aecompany onal storytelling processes; and in Keith Bas 
so's close attention to the relation berween storytelling and the meanings of 
place.! Such work reminds us that this translation project is situated in a 
long ethnographic tradition that pays increasing attention to dialogue. 
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Questions about cultural translation, central to much of late twentieth 
century anthropology, were also asked decades ago by previous critics 
of modernity. Mikhail Bakhtin, Walter Benjamin, and Harold Innis in 
dependent struggled with ideas about the relation between storytell 
ing, cultural translation, and social action — Bakhtin from Stalinist Russia, 
Benjamin flesing Nazi Germany, Innis returning to Canada shaken by his 
experiences in the trenches of World War I, Bach was concerned about the 
role of ora storytelling in human history, yet each based his research on 
ancient and medieval texts rather than on exposure to practicing storytel: 
crs. The relevant intersection lis in their shared commitment to the poten 
tial of oral storytelling and our opportunity to investigate ethnographically 
hat this may mean now, when similar positions are so vigorously advo. 
cated by indigenous peoples. Bakhtin’s fascination with human artistry as 
‘communicative behavior and his optimism about the transformative poten: 
tial of folk culture to destabilize official culture had their broadest explica 
tion in his investigation of medieval carnival." Harold Innis, writing about 
CCanads’s relations with its western and northern territories, advanced a 
thesis about cultural translation hat began with economics and moved 
toward an exploration of how oral wadition challenges imperialist con- 
ceptions of time and space.!? Walter Benjamin was concerned about dete- 
riorating dialogue in modern society. He atributed this loss to the margin: 
alization of oral narrative forms that once held the power to interweave 
information, moral content, and philosophical guidance. I will return to 
their individual insights later, while letting their questions about oral nar 
rative help frame the issues raised here 

‘The Yukon International Storytelling Festival, held since 1988, attracts 
audiences each summer to a Whitehorse park on the Yukon River. A grow- 
ing theme has been its circumpolar emphasis: indigenous performers from 
Greenland, Norway; Sweden, Siberia, and Alaska as well as ftom Arctic and 
Subaretic Canada are regular guests. Northern peoples have made con- 
certed efforts to collaborate in recent years because of shared concerns 
about a deteriorating land base, erosion of subsistence economies, and 
submersion in larger nation-states, Their representatives have forged inter: 
national alliances, developing comparative and global perspectives on is 
sues surrounding political autonomy and building networks of support 
‘that include Dene, Tlingit, Inuit, Yupit, Inupiat, Saami, Greenlandic, and 
‘other northern peoples." 

Although festival promotion underscores its international nature and the 
circumpolar origins of performers, 








ost ofthe storytellers come from small 
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communities in northwestern Canada, and the stories they tell concern 
intensely local issues. Land claims agreements between the Canadian gov 
cemment and individual Yukon Fitst Nations are now being completed after 
twenty-five yeats of protracted negotiations, and they have profound im- 
plications for administration of land, resources, and socal institutions, On 
14 February 1995, the Yukon First Nations Land Claims Setdlement Act 
(Bill c-33), and the Yukon First Nations Self-Government Act (Bll C-34) 
were proclaimed as law by the government of Canada. The major challenge 
facing indigenous leaders as they work out practical implications of bind 

both satisfy 
their constituents and promote partnerships with nonindigenous Yukon 
«ers, who outnumber First Nations two to one. 

"Not only do divergent perspectives arise between indigenous Yukoners 
and newcomers, but Native Yukoners come from fourteen dispersed com: 
‘munities and speak eight distinct languages belonging to two different 
families, Despite cultural, linguistic, historical, and material disparities, 
these groups recognized the strategic importance of presenting a collective 
public voice in negotiating the overall agreement framing their setdlement 
[But any idiom developed to do two things at once —to mark ethnicity to 
‘outsiders and to create internal cohesion —must necessarily be simple and 
inevitably becomes too restrictive to provide a meaningfil metaphor for 
‘organizing personal behavior over the long term.** Since enactment of leg 
islation, views about how to make land claims settlements work locally are 
becoming internally contested, mirroring larger discussions about identity 
‘emerging across northern Canada."° 

Simultaneously, individuals are being recruited from communities to 
participate on legally mandated boards administering resources, education, 
health care, and heritage." Self government agreements enshrine provi 
sions for joint management of specific programs by First Nations, federal, 
and territorial levels of government. After generations of exclusion from 
decisions affecting their social institutions and resources, this seems to com 
note remarkable progress, Yet there are risks: conceptual categories gaining 
legal and poli 
land claims negotiations, framed by Western concepts in the English lan 
‘guage as “aboriginal rights,” “self-government,” “comanagement,” “cul- 
tural heritage,” and the ubiquitous “rex,” discussed at length in chapter 3 
Even when they share terminology, indigenous people may understand 
these terms to have meanings very different from those attributed to them. 
by government negotiators for whom such language has become routine.” 








ing legal obligations is how to: move ahead in ways that wi 











al force have become conventional during two decades of 
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Public storytelling in the Yukon occurs in a context where indigenous 
peoples are struggling to defend their autonomy. They are deliberating, 
among themselves whether to work within the terms of the dominant 
society, using the language of policymaking that increasingly dominates 
public transactions berween indigenous Yukoners and non-Natives, oF to 
reject those terms and insist on asserting positions using their own para- 
digms, In the following pages I discuss how this process unfolds at the 
Yukon International Storytelling Festival, where I have been a participant 
for several years. The analysis is based on my continuing research docu: 
‘menting oral tradition with Yukon Athapaskan (Din) and Tlingit elders 
since the 1970s, regular attendance at the festival from 1989 until 1994, 
participation as an instructor at a festival-sponsored Elderhostel in 1993, 
and discussions with performers, festival organizers, and audience mem: 
bers in x92, 1993, and 1994, After providing some background, T sum 
marize four performances by elders from Alaska, northern British Colum: 
bia, and the Yukon at the 1993 and 1994 festivals, commenting on how 
cach frames isues of identity. I selected these performances because of my 
‘familiarity with the narrators’ work during the past two decades. I suggest 
that each speaker structures his or her narrative in a way meant to convey 
themes of identity by linking social institutions, land, and social history 
The issue of audience is critical. Audiences include local indigenous 
people, international indigenous visitors, families from the local white 
community, and tourists visting the Yukon at the summer solstice and ea 
{ger to attend local cultural events. Some listeners know the speakers well, 
are intimately familiar with the context they speak from, and bring under 
standings learned in communities where stories would conventionally be 
told, songs sung, and dances danced. Others are hearing the performers 
forthe first time and may bring expectations gained from popular festivals 
Expectations then, reflect both regional and universilistc criteria, and of 
ten 2 mixture of both. How do competing local and global frameworks 
complicate the issues ffamed by Bakhtin, Benjamin, and Innis and the au 
dence reception of contemporary performances? And what messages does 
the language of indigenous narrative convey to multicultural audiences? 














‘The 1988 Northern Storytelling Festival was launched in Whitehorse, with 
funding from the Yukon Arts Council, a nongovernmental agency sup. 
Porting local artists. Registered as a nonprofir society the festival now has 
4 board of directors, a newsletter called Tsétlaw Hunday, and an energetic 
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network of volunteers. Fach year, efforts are made to schedule the festival 
to coincide roughly with the summer solstice, and most events occur in 
‘bvo enormous tens, with additional performances in smaller outlier tents, 
With up to three thousand visitors atending annually, ticket sales have 
been as high as sixteen thousand dolla 

cluded indigenous women and men, but most of the volunteers working 
fon the mechanics of administration, fund-raising, advertising, and! mount- 
ing the festival have been non-Native." In 1994, for the fist time, the 
festival was coxponsored by the Kwanlin Dan First Nation, formally 2c 

knowledging the centrality of local indigenous storytellers to the festivals 
‘ongoing stability. 

Since its inception, references to authenticity (often phrased in terms 
of linguistic diversity) have figured prominently in festival promotion, 
[Newspaper reports from 1988 noted that participants would come from 
six countries speaking twenty languages, adding that “the storytelling fes- 
tival i an especially strong tool for northernersto preserve their culture.” 
"That year participants came ftom Cape Dorset, Hudson Bay, Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Yukon. The following year more countries were rep- 
resented: Greenland, Russia, northern Japan, Iceland, Denmark, Alaska, 
northern Canada, and Zimbabwe, Again, the newspaper reported the lan 
guages spoken: “English, French, Ukrainian, Han, Tagish, Tlingit, North- 
cern Tutchone, Southern Tutchone, Kaska, Loucheux, Cree, Finnish, Japa- 
nese, Danish, Tcelandie to name afew." The third Northern Storytelling 
Festival brought Tukag Theater from Greenland as well as groups from 
Iceland, Sweden, Finland, Canada, and the United States, and the fourth 
brought “sixty-four storytellers from around the world.” 

By 1992 the name had been changed to the Yukon International Story 
telling Festiva, and for the frst time visitors were able to attend! from Chu- 
kotka in northeastern Siberia. The Hooper Bay Traditional Dance group, 
including more than a dozen energetic elders ranging from their early six 
tiesto their late eighties, also came that year, making thei first public ap. 
pearance outside Alaska, ‘They returned in 1994 accompanied by Roy Bell, 
grandson ofthe ninety-year-old group leader, who was interviewed about 
his work documenting Yup"ik song, dance, and stories and his plans 10 
study performance at in Seattle the following year” 

Public projections of authenticity are balanced by local concems of First 
Nations, who increasingly view the festival asa vehicle for translating cul 
‘ural axioms to broad audiences, Over the yeas, local performers have be 
‘come fimilir with and confident about the venue —large tents and milling 
‘crowds in an open-air park —and have been able to assess the competence 











‘Core organizers have always in 
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of their audiences. They have watched audiences grow, expand, and change 
in composition. They have experimented with storytelling strategies, not 
ing which kinds of stories elicit the most engaged responses. They are all 
aware that performing in lage tents in a downtown city park differs dra 
matically from the cultural context of storytelling in their own homes, 
bt they accommodate their audiences, weighing the seemingly decon 
textualized setting against the opportanity to speak to receptive listeners. 
‘Whereas visiting performers sometimes bring translators and speak in in 
digenous languages, most local storytellers prefer to address their audi 
‘ences in English rather than working through an intermediary. 

Performers’ adaptability was impressively evident during the summer of 
1994, when organizers were forced to move the entire festival indoors on 
the second day as violent winds ripped through the site, toppling sound. 
equipment and tearing tents. Being relocated across town to a formal sage 
at the newly built Yukon Ars Centre with its state-of the-art lighting, 
sound system, and sloped seating for several hundred people did not in 
hibie the performers, and elders carried on telling stories much as they 
‘might have in tents. The only noticeable difference was that audience 
members who usually move casually from tent to tent were more likely to 
remain seated politely from the beginning to the end of each performance 
in the theater, 

Indigenous storytelling assumes a relationship between speaker and ls 
tener. A listener becomes knowledgeable by hearing successive tellings 
of stories and may mull over, interpret, and absorb different meanings 
with each hearing. One dilemma facing performers at this festival is that 
predominantly urban audiences have limited familiarity with indigenous 
narrative styles. Even when stories are told in English, listeners hearing. 
them for the frst time offen have great difficulty understanding them at 
‘more than a superficial level. Yet many visitors are attending the festival 
precisely to experience “authenticity,” “ 
preservation” ~ and to listen for such messages even when they are hard 
to understand. With more indigenous participants attending. each year, 
performers can sometimes work on two levels, On one hand, they rec 
‘ognize the limitations of a diverse audience unlikely to notice subtleties 
of the stories and songs; on the other, members fom their own com. 
_munities have heard the stories before, are present as knowledgeable and 
critical listeners, and are attentive to nuances. This ability to address dual 
audiences is especially apparent when songs are sung in indigenous lan. 
guages, and some listeners hear levels of humor oF pathos opaque 10 


‘cultural distinctiveness,” “cultural 
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others. Ie becomes more sharply focused when a performer publicly ad- 
dresses issues contested within his or her own community but not easily, 
grasped by the larger audience. 


Pour storytellers performing in r993 and 1994 illustrate the distinct ways 
messages are presented and received, A Tlingit elder established clear links 
between land, story, and ceremonial objects. A Tutchone-speaking couple 
‘made connections between land, songs, and past events. An Inland Tlingit 
clder linked land with clan histories that she has recently published in col 

Jaboration witha linguist, And an elder ftom the First Nation casponsoring, 
the 1994 festival unexpectedly read newspaper clippings and letters doce: 

_menting the forcible removal of indigenous people ftom the site where the 
storytelling festival was being held, Ifthe fist three performances met uni 

versilistic expectations of broad audiences even when we might not fully 
understand the content, the fourth illustrates the process of control and 
resistance inherent in any festival, the inability of festival organizers to 
stage-manage all performances, and the unwillingness of tellers to be fe 

strained by tidy regulations. Collectively, the four performances speak t0 
issues of intercultural transaction connecting storytellers with audiences, 





ebpbiceibeaer 


Connections between story, object, and land were posed by Austin Ham. 
‘mond, senior elder of the Lakaay. di Tlingit clan, who spoke atthe festival 
‘on 27 June 1993. At eighty-two years of age, he had traveled by car almost 
‘wo hundred miles from his coastal home in Haines, Alaska. Accompanied. 
by the Tlingit theater group he founded and instructs, Naa Kahl, he en 
tered the large tent to address an audience of several hundred people. Fist 
he established the relevance of his story for a Yukon audience by stating 
why he had traveled so far, by reminding listeners of the long-standing, 
trading relations and kinship ties binding coastal Tingit and interior Atha 
paskan peoples, and by naming his own clasificatory brothers and sisters 
fiom the Yukon interior. 

Hee then asked his asistants to bring forward a hammered capper shield 
and a Chilkat blanket. Both had originally belonged to his ancestor 
Daanawaak, a Chilkat chief referred to as “about sixty years old” when 
Aurel Krause met him in 1885. The name Daanawaak, which passed to 
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Mr, Hammond, is etched on the copper, the inscription reading simply 
Donawock, Chief of the Chilkats, Died Feb 12, 1904."25 Noting con: 
nections between the copper he was holding and the ancient Tlingit: 
Athapaskan trade in inland native copper, he said that Daanawaak’s copper 
was “not going to tear down like that paper you have,” adding, “My father 
told me, ‘Pass that story on. Everyone will need it. Don's die with that 
story... 1s got to be up to you.” 

Neat, indicating Daanawaak’s Chilkat robe depicting the Lukaas.édi 
sockeye salmon crest, he told is story. Some young men were paddling on 
the lake when their boat capsized and one disappeared in the water. De- 








spite his companions’ efforts ro pll him to safety, the young man was wal 
lowed by a giant sox 





eye salmon, whose image is woven into the blanket. 
“This is our paper,” he reminded his attentive audience, making the point 
that history inscribed on ceremonial objects is always present, not archived 
in books.» 

Austin Hammond was a poweeful speaker, and his audience listened at 
tentively as he spoke. Even those unfumiliar with the Tlingit clan histories 
‘could understand chat he was establishing visually sri 
jects as authoritative points of reference for his narratives and making fur 
ther parallels berween those objects and items of material culture valued by 
‘members ofthe audience, specifically paper and the written word, To many 





‘ceremonial ob 





this masterful incorporation of story, visual imagery, and Tlingit language 
represented a high point of that year’s festival. This became all the more 
poignant when Austin Hammond unexpectedly became ill and died one 
week later on 3 July 1993, making the Whitchorse festival his last public 
performance —his final attempt to translate precise meanings associating 
narrative with visual images 
At the end of Mr. Hammond’s life, Richard and Nora Dauenhauer were 
engaged in writing biographies of Tlingit elders, and their account of his 
experiences helps to contextualize some of the things he was saying?” 
As Eukaas.Adi clan leader, Austin Hammond was both custodian of his 
clan house and steward of clan property, called at.6ow in the Tlingit lan 
guage and translated literally a “an owned or purchased thing or object.” 
At.Gow, a concept underlying all dimensions of Tlingit social and cere: 
‘monial life, refers broadly to the tangible and intangible property owned 
by the clan —songs, stories, artistic designs, personal names, and land2* 
Jd and robe are among the most important Lukasy Si 
a.6ow, and the sockeye salmon crest is replicated on staffs, grave markers, 
blankets, and tunics.» The sockeye Chilkat robe that Austin Hammond 





Daanawaak’s sh 
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brought to the festival encapsulates the history ofthe Lukaay.ddi clan and 
is understood by Tlingit people to be “a fiber deed to land along the Chil 
kat River from Sockeye Point on Chilkoot Lake to the beach along Lutak 
Inlet and from the tidelands to Mt. Ripinski.”® Ina 1981 film ted Has 
‘Shagdon and made to discuss concepts of land ownership, Austin wore this 
tobe and stated, “To those who come asking, “Where is your history?" I 
answer, ‘We wear our history." 

‘During the r980s, Austin Hammond testified at public hearings on such, 
issues as Native ishing rights, clear-cutting at Chilkoot Lake, and commer: 
cial development on tribal lands in Haines, Alaska. Central to his struggle 
to retain clan-owned lands has been a concern to demonstrate clan own- 
ership in dhe absence of paper deeds and titles. Key to the project of cultural 
translation in which he was so deeply involved is the paradox that paper 
work is as alien to Tlingit tradition as clan ownership is alien to Western 
Jaye Austin Hammond’s final public performance was a powerful state 
ment of the relation berween material and narrative traditions, but it was 
also a statement about landownership, a point I will return to after consid 
ering three other performances. 


speeneeein 


Connections between story and place were framed differently by Roddy 
and Bessie Blackjack from the central Yukon Territory. As Tutchone lan: 
‘guage teachers atthe school in their community, they have grown com: 
fortable with public performance, usually to audiences familiar with their 
stories and competent to appreciate renditions of narratives “everyone 
knows.” Listeners growing up in homes where they hear these stories learn 
narrative frames and come to recognize how individual storytellers experi 
‘ment with themes to reflect oa their own life experiences.» On 26 June 
1994, after the festival had been driven indoors by strong winds, the Black- 
jacks were among the fist to speak in the Yukon Arts Centre to a mixed 
audience of several hundred people, some familiar with their narratives and 
‘others hearing them for the fist time. 

Roddy Blackjack began with an excerpt from 2 story eycle tracing the 
adventures of two brother-transformers who made the world suitable for 
human habitation at ehe beginning of ime.** Recognizing that many lis 
teners would not know that this narrative fits within a larger eyele of related 
‘stories, he shifted to a shorter, self-contained one about Mountain Man, 
‘who inhabits a subterranean world, quipping “and I guess that's why we 
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should have subsurface rights!" The reference to this controversial land 
claims isue was immediatly 
those who might not follow more subsle parts of the story. More experi 
‘enced listeners may have noticed that he tells tis stony differently than 
female storytellers do: women ypically emphasize the intelligence and com: 
petence of Mountain Man's wife,* whereas Me. Blackjack makes Mountain 
Man the protagonist, relegating the wife to a minor role. He concluded 
‘witha shore story about Camprobber and his wife that may have alarmed 
those menibers of his audience paying close attention, because it eauresa 
‘murder-suicide in which the husband kills his wife, whom he suspects of 
betrayal, and then kil himself when he realizes his error. The 

sexand violence fom narratives told to children isa convention that seems 
peculiar to some indigenous Athapaskan storytellers, 

He then introduced his wife, Bessie Blackjack, who sang four songs in 
the Turchone language, each expressing intimate personal connections be 
tween people, season, and place, Such songs commemorate personal ex 
periences and are remembered and sung yeas latr, with the context always, 
foregrounded: who “made” the song and on what occasion, where it was 
‘composed, when it was sung, and what the song meant to its composer. 
Roddy explained the coatext foreach song in English, then briefly trans 
lated Key passages. 

The first, he said, was “her dad's song about che loneliness of separa 
tion from his wif in autumn Mrs. Blackjack’ father had taken ajob asa 
lineman on a riverboat one spring and spent the summer “up in Mayo.” 
When he saw leaves falling in autumn, he realized how much he missed his 
wife, so he composed a song to hee. “The leaves at fling down without 
secing my wife yet,” Roddy tranated, and then Besse sang ina clear, 
powerful voice, He introduced her second song as “her grandpa’s song” — 
4 farewell © @ woman fiend. This grandfather had traveled upriver to 
Lake Laberge, Mr. Blackjack explained, adding, “There were ots of good: 
looking gis a Lake Laberge. When he came back up north he sang that 
song to her.” A thi song, he sad, was “her grandma's song” about a trip 
from Lite Salmon village (Ténintsé Chis Dachak) to the Pelly River dur 
ing the dangerous time after spring breakup when riversare swollen, “One 
tbunch fiom Lite Salmon went o Pely iver and just about drowned in 
the rive, Te was right after breakup. When they got home, the leaves were 
starting to grow so they sang a song to those leaves, ‘If we [had] drowned 
at Pely iver, we would never see leaves again.”” 





spparent to everyone in the audience, even 
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Athapaskan traditions of storytelling differ markedly fom Tlingit nar 
rtives like Austin Hammond's. The stories Roddy Blackjack told and. 
the songs Bessie Blackjack sang are not clan property, but they convey 
an immediate connection to place. His narratives recall original rela 
tions between human and nonhuman worlds; her songs convey the expe 
ences of hudé din, “long ago people” transported to the presene through 
their songs. For listeners familiar with their repertoire, both signal con. 
nection to place — Roddy’s stories retelling how people came to be in 
the Yukon at the beginning of time, Bessie's songs commemorating deep 
connections with place and the stubborn particularity of voices that con- 
tinue to be heard in the present. 





Spepebibei 


A third series of connections between story and place was posed by Eliza 
beth Nyman, a Tingie elder from Adin, northern British Columbia, She 
spoke on 26 June 1994, following Roddy and Bessie Blackjack, and told 
stories abous the origins of andscape features on the Taku River and how 
those stories connect her Yanyeid! clan with those places. Born in 1915, 
she has recently completed a bilingual book recording Yanyeidi clan history 
in Tlingit and English, prepared during a fifteen-year collaboration with 
linguist Jeff Leer” 

Phrasing her account tactfully that day, in terms of what children (rather 
than her audience) need to know, she pointed to sources from which she 
takes guidance —the land, her elders, her clan. She began, “This is how I 
show what little I know,” inchuding herself with her audience asa leamer 
to avoid openly challenging the competence of her listeners. This inver~ 
sion of the more common naerative in Canadian history in which indige- 
nous people are assigned the role of children, needing tutelage, is worth 
noting.” 

"The name "Akh, she reported, comes fiom the sound geese make 
when they rest at the mouth of the Taku River during their annual Arctic 
migration, Two giants once battled at the mouth of the Taku River, The 
winner decapitated his rival, throwing the losee’s head across the river, 
where it remains a mountain known as Ekudasétsk Shiyi, and his heart 
and windpipe into the river, where each became an island.” She spoke 
about Taku Glacier, which periodically surges, forming an impassable bar 
fier across the river, During one surge, Tlingit people frst discovered. 
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neighbors living across the glacier when they lost a stone adze and heart 
voices responding to their cries of distress. She recounted Yanyeid clan 
origins and history, telling how people traveled on that river, paying re 
spectfal attention to the glacier and recalling how her own father, who 
understood glaciers ro be sentient beings, used to remind the Taku Glacier, 
“We don’t want trouble. We want to go [travel] back and forth [on the 
river].” 

‘She emphasized her need to reconfiem, through her words, Yanyeidi 
claims to the Taku River: “I'm glad to see everyone understands it, under: 
stands every word we say. When I see they don’t believe it, I think they 
should believe i, lke my dad, like my stepmother, Now it my turn to tel, 
“The Taku River hears me, and if I say anything bad, he hears me.” Giving 
only the slightest hine that what she was saving might be contested by oth- 
cts, she continued: “The new generation think we want to claim Taku, but 
sve don’t! We just want people to respect it ike the old generation. Irs not 
thar T want to take Taku. River and pack it around!” 

As she spoke that day, she conveyed the impression of a quiet, gracious 
elder patiently recounting uncontroversial history as a way of publicly re 
stating her clan's connection to place, echoing the style used by Austin 














Hammond a year catliee. The complexity of her speech became more appar 

s later, on 9 July, when she addressed a group of Tlingit elders 
among whom Yanyeidi claims are contested, at Brook's Brook, ninety 
miles south of Whitehorse, ‘There she began by acknowledging that she 
faced challenges about her right to prepare her book. “People say I wrote 
that book because Twant to make a name for myself, That's not true, I did 
it s0 I could tell them out history.” But as she retold her Yanyeidi history, 
this time speaking in Tlingit, translated into English for the benefit of 
younger people, it became clear that her audience included many who 
support a competing version of clan history, one that challenges specific 
YYanyeid claims. Such claims are not simply part of pas history ~ they con: 
tinue to play a critical role in contemporary polities because each version 
has implications for the implementation of land claims agreements. Re- 
cording clan histories does not freeze them in a static state as some might 











argue; on the contrary, it generates fresh debates about conflicting and 
‘competing versions ** 

At the Storytelling Bestival with its mixed audience, such controversy 
‘was masked as Mrs, Nyman stated again that her primary purpose in telling 
clan history is to bequeath this legacy to her descendants in a form they can 
‘understand clearly** As she phrased it in her book, 
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will not ive Forever, 
br those who come after you will read it 

only you were taken by boat along the Tak River, 
‘you could write down the whole stony in a book * 


piso: 


Superfcially, a fourth example departs radically from the indirect story 
telling styles discussed above. In 1994 the Kwanlin Dan First Nation, 
whose territories fill within the municipality of Whitehorse, volunteered 
to cosponsor the Storytelling Festival. From theie perspective, the festival 
offers untested ground to publicly challenge the formal Yukon land claims 
negotiation process. They encouraged their elders to speak about their 
nemories ofthe waterfront, now in the downtown city center? 

‘One elder who spoke on the same day asthe Blackjacks and Mrs. Nyman. 
‘was Jessie Scarf, along, term resident of Whitehorse and an astute observer 
of Indian-white relations with lengthy experience interacting with people 
from all sectors of the community. Mrs. Scarff used her performance time 
0 outline the forcible removal of indigenous people from the Yukon River 
waterfront between 1915 and the mid-r960s. She began by stating where 
she was born and when she had moved to Whitehorse, pointing out that 
her first Whitehorse home had been very close to the present site of the 
Storytelling Festival. She told us that she had recently been “doing research 
in the archives” (an ironic pronouncement from an elder in her se 
and had come upon some documents she wanted to read to us 
‘on to talk about how indigenous people living on the waterfront had been 
classified as “squatters” —a pointed contrast with the contemporary con- 
vention of referring to “First Nations” —and then read from documents 
that had been duplicated in a pamphlet being distributed to festivalgoers 
avthat very moment, 

‘The frst document was a letter written to the Department of Indian 
Agairs on 14 October 1915, by an Indian agent, Jolin Hawksley. She read: 








She went 





Sie-The White Pas & Yukon Transportation Co, have ordered the Indiansat White 
horse to move fom thei and where they ate now squatted, While at Whitehorn 
company with Inspector Bell ofthe nx. wc. [Royal Northwest Mounted Poe] 
and two ofthe White Pass Offa Ihave selected a piece of land (x60 acres) about 
‘wo miles north ofthe town for an Indian Reserve. ei situated on the bank ofthe 


iver, there i goad water and wood! supply 
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{hereby apply to you for permission ta have these two pieces of land surveyed 
and daly recorded as Indian Reserves, 

Johin Hawksley 

Indian Superintendent 


Te second document recorded the response from the local newspaper, 
the Whitehorse Star, a week later, reminding the by now uncomfortable 
audience ofthe history of racism in the town, She read, 





‘The Star congratulates Indian Superintendent Hawksley on his wisdom in moving 

Indians, houses, tents, bags and baggage fron 

below town on the left init of the rivet. Ever since the Indians founded a village 
to have them re 

moved butit never received a word of encouragement ether rom the autboritiesor 





he swamp above town to point 


above the town three yeas ago this paper has waged a campal 





fromthe cizens, Now that the Indians are gone itis hoped any future move to 
cstablsha village so neat rown will promptly be nipped inthe bud Is beter for 
‘the Indians that chey shouldbe away by themselies and itis certainly better forthe 
town that they be not camped so clase tothe soure of public water supply. (Whi 
sore Sta, 22 October 1915) 


“The thied document, reminding audiences that this was no mere episode 
from ancient history, was a lerter written by a former Yukon commissioner 
to the Whitehorse mayor on 21 February 1962: 


Commencing immediately, the Department of Northern Airs and National Re 
located on Crowa land in Whiskey Has, Moccasin Flat, Sleepy Hollow, West of 
Pighth Avenue and on Two Mile il At present, we wil be moving only those 
bilngs which are not being used for residential purposes. Later in the season, 
when the cold weather moderates, we willundertake the removal ofbuildings which 





sand the Govetnment of the Yukon ‘Territory will be removing buildings 





‘Yours sincerely, 


Conimissoner 





"The tone of her presentation was clear, didactic, and uncompromising 
these removals had affected her, her family, and her friends. “What we have 
{80% We like to share, but we don't like to be stepped on.” Although the 





audience response was tepidly polite following her performance, people 
could be overheard expressing discomfort or even hostility a they let. The 
clear consensus of several visitors I spoke casually with afterward was that 
“polities” had no place at a storytelling festival 
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What was the lager context for Mrs, Scarf's comments? They emerge 
from discussions among members ofthe Kwanlin Dan First Nation about 
lands claimed in ongoing negotiations with the federal government. Al- 
though Yukonwide Land Claims and Self-Government Agreements were 
virtually in place by summer 1994, awaiting ratification by the government 
of Canada, those agreements now require individual communities to ne- 
gotiate the details of specifi claims directly with federal negotiators. At the 
‘me of ths festival, only four Yukon First Nations had completed the spe 
cific negotiations that will allow them to proceed with the implementation 
phase; the remaining twelve were sill preparing to do so.** Claims made 
by adjacent First Nations inevitably overlap, forcing communities into 
competition with one another. Kwanlin Dan members, engulfed by an ur- 
ban community, see themselves as particularly disadvantaged because wa 
terftont lands they might otherwise select have been alienated by tetito 
tial, municipal, and industrial interests and also because their urban seting. 
draws a membership from throughout the Yukon, giving them a less co- 
hresive constituency than some other First Nations, Now that an overall 
agreement has been completed, the urgency for governments to settle 
claims with individual communities is decreasing, and Kwanlin Dan mem- 
bers have expressed concern that as one of the most complex claims, theirs 
may receive low priority. Mrs. Scarff's comments underscore material dis: 
parities that are growing among Yokon communities. 

‘The Kwanlin Dan tactic started its audience but achieved its intended 
effect —conveying a clear message that the land claims process does not 
satisfy everyone. In the following days, newspaper and radio coverage, 
though not necessarily supporting their position, featured presentations by 
Kwanlin Dan members about their claims to waterfront lands. A cartoon 
in a local newspaper showed a child being dragged into the Storytelling 
Festival by a mother urging, “Come on, it wil be fun!" Yer Jessie Scars 
message was not so different from the more oblique storytelling strategies 
used by Austin Hammond, Roddy and Bessie Blackjack, and Elizabeth 
‘Nyman —it just fit more clearly within dominant paradigms and hence 
violated shared perceptions of many audience members about the kind of 
storytelling appropriate at a cultural festival 





Questions about the vitality of storytelling have intrigued students of hu: 
‘man behavior for generations, just as they animate social action fom the 
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Arctic to the South Pacific. In the 19308, 19408, and 19508, with some 
urgency, Bakhtin, Benjamin, and Innis independently imagined the power 
of oral 





dition to destabilize commonsense categories, f0 promote non 
s of reevaluating hegemonic concepts, to encourage 
dialogue rather than monologue. Drawing on classical and medieval texts, 


confontational w: 





they were concemed primarily with what they saw as the diminishing 
power of oral dialogue in human affairs. But at the end of the twentieth 
century there is growing evidence that orality remains a powerful force in 
the world and that its consequences are open to investigation. In the mi 
19905, as shock waves reverberated around the world following th 
cation of Nigerian writer and activist Ken Saro-Wiwa, we were reminded 
how deeply threatening autocratic regimes stil find the spoken words of 
storytellers. 

Bakhtin, with his energetic appreciation of the destabilizing possibilities 
‘of folk humor, struggled in 19308 Russia Co imagine subversion in total 
tarian states. Any adequate rea 
required an understanding of how ordinary people have used oral comme. 











of contemporary culture, in his view, 





nication strategies to resist arbitrary power. Bakhtin's reference point was 
Russian peasant culture, and his target the increasingly authoritarian Soviet 
state where he lived. He drew his examples from how medieval French 

ge authority through cani- 











peasants used ribald, satirical humor to cl 
vals, yet he never, in any of his translated writings, directly discusses ordi 
folk storytelling. 

A decade later, Walter Benjamin grappled with similar issues engulfing 


nary, everyday, contempors 





Europe during the early yeats of Hitler’ ascendancy. He noted the insidi 
fous consequences of deteriorating dialogue in modern society, attributing 
this at least partly to the diminishing role of the storyteller. As communica 

tions technology proliferates, he argued, information becomes fragmented 
and detached from the moral philosophical guidance we think of as know! 

‘edge and might once even have called wisdom. The power of narrative 
storytelling lis in its capacity to interweave such elements by combining, 
drama and practical experience with moral content. Storytelling, in bis 
view, is open ended rather than didactic, allowing listeners to draw inde 

pendent conclusions. Medieval storytellers recounted events without im 

posing interpretation, and theie practice had equally important conse- 
{quences for the art of telling and the art of listening. By the ver 

telling stories, narrators explore how their meanings work; by listening, 
audiences ean think about how those meanings apply to their own lives. 
Stories allow listeners to embellish events, to reinterpret them, to mull over 














what they hear, and to leaen something new each time, providing raw ma: 
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terial for developing philosophy.*” Once interactive storytelling is replaced 
by mechanical communication, he alleged, human experience becomes 
devalued. 

‘Writing ftom Canada, Harold Innis proposed that Arctic and subarctic 
regions provide a visual template for the modernist tender 
ceptualize time as spatially laid out, mechanically segmented, and linea. 
Colonial projects, he observed, move forward by devising and reinforcing, 
categories — objectivity, subjectivity, space, time — that encourage the an 
nexation of territories and the subjugation of former inhabitants. Grad 
ally, those atthe center monopolize what comes to be considered rational 
discourse and marginalize those who speak in a different idiom. Innis ad- 
‘mired the structural characteristics of oral tradition and recognized its po. 
tential to balance spatial with temporal concepts by reinjecting an appreci 
ation forthe importance of qualitative time in human affairs. Oral tradition 
permits continuous revision of history by atively reinterpreting events and 
then incorporating such constructions into the next generation of narra 
tive. Its flexibility allows a gifted storyteller to adapt a given narrative to 
make sense of a confusing situation. Like Benjamin, Innis believed chat 
orally transmitted narratives develop in their hearers 4 capacity to listen, a 
deteriorating skill in an age of ever-fragmenting information” 

‘The concept of storytelling as communication-based social ation seems 
particularly germane in the contemporary Yukon. During a generation of 
land claims negotiations, indigenous Yukoners have become increasingly at- 
tentive to international perspectives on their political struggles. The global 
stage on which their setlement is now evaluated seems very different from 
the village meetings that led to slow, steady consensus building during the 
carly 1970s, Since then, opportunities to attend international workshops, 
conferences, and meetings have allowed them to compare experiences with 
‘other indigenous peoples and to bring back narratives about what they 
have learned. Simultaneously, the larger world has become increasingly 
aware of northern peoples. Ifthe frst wave of enthusiasm for Arctic and 
subarctic territories was generated by demands for resources — furs, gold, 
minerals, ol, gas, hydroelectric power ~ the second focuses on addressing 
the social and ecological crises caused by casual extraction procedures. But 
interest groups enmeshed in these debates seem unable to devise unm: 
biguous models to evaluate competing urban demands for hydroelectric 
power, cequirements of tundra ecosystems, oF indigenous peoples’ claims 
‘rights of sel-determination, With increasing numbers of qualitative vai 
ables, the translation process grows conftontational 

Given the range of ongoing policy decisions being made about northern, 
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land claims, local government, industrial expansion, and militarization of 
the Arctic, the issue of how depictions of culture translate across cultural 
boundaries becomes critical One current avenue for claiming legitimacy 
in liberal democracies is demonstrating distinctive culture. Yet this creates, 
new problems for indigenous people if the larger world essentialzes in 
digenous voice, expecting all people from one community to say the same 
thing, The stakes for effective translation — often by diverse performers for 
heterogeneous audiences — become higher in a world where culture is a 
‘marker of authenticity in political negotiations and where conflicting folk 
models of culture operate simultaneously. A stereotype-fled setting like 
subarctic storytelling festival held at the summer solstice seems an appro- 
priate location to investigate public, intercultural transactions as forms of 
serious socal ction. 

Following Benjamin and Innis, a model of social action foregrounding. 
‘communication makes audiences central to performance, participating by 
{nscribing meaning on what chey see and hear. Contemporary studies of 
cultural performance too often beltdle the role of audiences, criticizing the 
power ofthe spectators’ gaze to transform performers into victims of sub- 
jectivty, or implying that audiences are vulnerable to duplicitous inven. 
tions and incapable of understanding what they see! Performers at this 
festival take their audiences ext 




















mely seriously, as witnesses. Broad en: 
dorsement of First Nations claims is critical, and speakers are aware that 
audiences at the festival, ike those hearing land claims, include both dis- 
tant and local supporters and critics. 

Minimally, performers at this festival must address four audiences. First 
there are international visitors, mostly indigenous guests from other north- 
cern countries who come to meet Yakoners and to compare personal, polit 
ical, and aristic experiences, Second, tourists visiting the Yukon for the 








summer solstice attend the festival to experience an event that seems to 
typify local culture, Third are non-Native Yukoners, some who know per 
formers personally and others whose experience of indigenous people 
‘comes largely through the rhetoric of land claims negotiations that has 
dominated formal interactions besween Natives and newcomers for more 
than two decades, Fourth, indigenous Yukoners come as appreciative and 
critical listeners to applaud family and friends, co compare local stories with, 
those told by vistors, and to evaluate the impact of Yukon storytelling on 
this very mixed audience 

The contemporary explosion of cultural festivals adds ideological 
ficight— expectations of pedagogical instruction or aesthetic experience, 
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nostalgia for lost spirituality and search for sacred tradition, or pure enter- 
tainment. Identities, as Friedman notes, are carved out not in a vacuum 
butin a world already defined * Despite substantial agreement about heat 
ing perspectives on controversial issues directly from those affected rather 
than through intermediaries, audiences historically demonstrate preference 
for varying characteristics of voice. In the 1970s, the role of spokesperson 
‘was usually claimed by political activists involved in such negotiations as 
the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry in northwestern Canada, Saami pro- 
tests surrounding the Kautokeino-Alto dam in northern Norway, settle 
‘ment of Alaska land claims in the face of oil development, and the formu 
lation of Home Rule in Greenland.* Bur the paradigm that indigenous 
peoples should portray their own cultures to a larger world has come to 
prominence within a pronounced global ideological shift co conservative 
values. Increasingly, itis Native artists who are now invited to speak to 
‘non-Native audiences. Ironically, indigenous people are once again in- 
dexed by artistic production, reviving the legacy discussed at the outset 
by objectfving culture through objects, photographs, and ethnographic 
films* Currently we are more likely to hear indigenous political leaders 
described in the popular press as “out of touch,” while visual artists, writ- 
ers, and storytellers (especially when they deal with environmental themes) 
are identified as providing more “authentic” projections of indigenous 
voice, When people understand Austin Hammond, Bessie Blackjack, and 
Elizabeth Nyman as performing authentic indigenous artistic tradition and 
Jessie Scarff as talking about politics, that inscription of meaning comes 
fiom audiences rather than from performers, 

‘The storytellers whose work is discussed here make it clear that they do 
‘not necessarily speak with one voice, that they do not consider themselves 
victims, and that their traditions, though actively mobilized in intercultural 
‘transactions, are not invented except insofieas cultural understandings are 
always creatively reinterpreted. They resolutely persist in connecting large 
issues to local contexts. They also connect categories in ways that Bakhtin 
might see as undermining conventional understandings, Lnnis as reinject 
ing a temporal dimension into discussions of place, and Benjamin as pro- 
viding a coherent conceptual framework 

‘Austin Hammond links material culture with narrative to illustrate that 
an ancient copper shield, a fiber robe, and a story are all deeds to land. 
Audience members were moved to see ceremonial regalia usually separated 
from the world by glass in metropolitan museums transported in suitcases 
by car from coastal Tlingit homes to illustrate the words of a narrative in 
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the manner of Benjamin's storyteller. This challenges the familiar museum 
paradigm that objects are primary and wordsillstrative. Spectators familiar 
with the Tlingit claims negotiations during his tenure a clan leader recog. 
nize that Mr, Hammond’s story documents the alienation of Eukaax. Si 
clan lands —by the Presbyterian Church in the late nineteenth century, by 
government in the early twentieth century, and by forestry companies in 
the r990s. 

Beatie and Roddy Blackjack frame their presentation with reference to 
genealogy and place. The transition from Roddy’s stories to Bessi’s songs 
underscores Tonis's idea that a sound-based paradigm can contribute to 
cultural remembrance.* Max, Blackjack's songs anchor history to land and 
‘make place central to her understanding ofthe connections between pres: 
tent and pastas she maps events on the rivers, lakes, and trails connecting 
the territories in which she, her parents, and her grandparents traveled. 

Elizabeth Nyman uses geographical features to map family and clan his 
tories thar she learned asa child and now transmits in terms applauded by 
some, contested by others, and opaque to most members of her audience. 
Hier story, told to three distinct audiences — readers of her book, listeners 
at the Storytelling Festival, and elders at their own meetings 10 weeks 
later— illustrates Benjamin's principle that narrative frames “facts” differ 
cently for different audiences 

Jesse Scarf? speaks to us in more directly accessible language, but she 
inverts conventional categories — making a performance of performance in 
a way that Bakhtin would surely find carnivalesque — posing archival re 
search as the source of an elder’s ethnographic authority, by reminding 
us that “First Nations” were defined nor long ago as “squatters,” and by 
challenging, our preconceptions about storytelling with her hard-hiting 

Using stories, regalia, place-names, and songs, each performer signals 
the importance of land and kinship as attachment points for memory. Fol 
lowing Innis, we sec how annexation of territories, extraction of minerals, 
and layers of bureaucratic administration have exerted pressures both on 
land and on long-standing institutions associated with kinship. Genealogy, 
place, and the ceremonial objects associated with both become focal points, 
by which cultural memory resists faceless bureaucracy. Land has been cen 
tral to ongoing public discussions inthe Yukon for more than two decades, 
bbut conceptions of place conveyed in these performances differ from the 
precise legal language in which they are articulated in legislation now 
known as Bll ¢-33 and Bill C-34. 
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A story now beard in the Yukon describes how a visitor invited 
‘mary school classroom in the early 19908 asked children what 1 

to do when they finished school, One youngster waved his hand enthusi- 
sstically. His occupational choice? “A land claims negotiator!” Although 
usually told to illustrate the inertia accompanying a generation of negotia: 
tions, the story has a more optimistic side. The Umbrella Final Agreement 
is in no way a finite bounded solution and is more like the unfinished and 
uunfinishable projects Harold Innis once referred to as “the breath of ca 

tural lif.” As the hard work of implementing land claims settlements 








‘continues, daily exchange of stories in everyday conversation allows those 
‘who feel marginalized by the process to disrupt commonsense under 
standings of just how “settled” such settlements are. Sites like the Yukon 
Storytelling Festival provide locations for engaged exposure to different 
perspectives and opportunities to investigate how local knowledge and so- 
cial action are mediated by dialogue. We cannot know the outcomes of 
such transactions, nor can we expect them to be tidy, but we can learn a 
_great deal if we take seriously the social agency ofthe participants. 








Epilogue 


Anyone involved in long-term ethnographic research confronts the irony 
that work conducted during one petiod, within one set of guidelines, will 
inevitably be evaluated differently 2 generation later. Ethnographic 
search is an interactive business and a humbling one, As students, we begin 
knowing very little, listen closely to the stores we are told, and learn soon 
enough that communities everywhere are diverse and complex and that 
stories told by one person oF one sector of the community may seem naive 
‘or wrongheaded to others —if aot at the time they are told, then probably 
sometime in the future, We also learn that anthropological naratives we 
hhave absorbed share the same characteristics. The theoretical perspectives 
‘that animate one generation of scholars are fequently reinterpreted by the 
next as the dead hand of history. 

‘The energetic thesis inspiring community-based oral history projects in 
the Yukon Territory during the 1970s and 1980s was that gender, age, 
clas, ethnicity, and locale influence the ways people think and talk about 
their experiences. Collaborative projects seemed to offer unlimited oppor 
tunities for documenting such varieties of remembered history. If classic 
ethnographies written during the x9408 and 19508, with titles like The 
Tanana Indians or The Kaska Indians, seemed to erase any sense ofhuman 
agency and were often unrecognizable to members of the communities 
where they were se, our optimistic objective was to show the complexities 
of life lived during the turbulent decades of the carly twentieth ceneury. 
(Que adversary was positivism, and our goal was docamenting multiplicity 
Aad the elder storytellers I worked with certainly taught me to think about 
‘hose issues in more complex ways than I had imagined. In academic schol 
arship during the same period, emphasis in the study of verbal arts shifted, 
from text to performance, from ideas of stability toward lack of closure, 
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from concepts of orderliness to appreciation of varity, ftom imperial his: 
tory to critical examination of hierarchies of narratives. But changing theo- 
retical questions led anthropologists to particular conclusions about social 
construction just about the time that indigenous organizations began to 
recognize the strategic value of using such concepts as “tradition” and 
boundedness” asa framework to present their claims to collective rights 








and distinctive identity. our 1976s criticism of earlier anthropology cen: 
fered on its confident assertion of objective truths, emerging preferences 
for deconstruction may now be viewed as offensive or even as harmful to 
indigenous peoples’ struggles. As disciplines like anthropology and his 
tory become more comfortable with ideas about social construction of the 
past, we may disappoint audiences who are asking different questions and 
searching for clearer depictions of history more consistent with notions of 
‘objectivity than with the apparent ethical barrenness of postmodern rela- 
tivism, Increasingly, indigenous communities facing legal battles require 
authoritative versions of metanarratives we hoped to make problematic. If 
the unified discourse required for political mobilization sometimes tends 
to essentalize voice, where are the possible intersections of indigenous par 
adigms with scholary theory at the end of the twentieth century? 
Narratives arguably connect analytical constructs with the material con 
ditions of people's daily ives, leading in directions quite different from 
postmodern relativism. In this book I have spoken of narrative 2s fu 
transformative, and intersubjective, and as situated in process and per 
ss as being, 
told thoughtfully and purposefully, as being. grounded in everyday life, 
and as having political consequences. Anthropology has emerged from 2 
decade of elf-serutiny less confident about both objectivist and construc: 
tivist claims, but aware that throughout the world boundaries of culture, 
race, gender, class, and religion are drawn ever more firmly as positions to 
speak from —whether to asert different truth claims or to deny humanity 
to those who seem unfamiliar. Verena Stoleke, for instance, shows how in 
pars of Europe the mirage of liberalism i fing as cultural fundamental 
ism becomes constructed in global political arenas with fixed, firm, and 
increasingly “naturalized” boundaries.’ Anthropology’s project of analyz: 
ing how translation occurs across such boundaries has never seemed more 




















formance. But I nevertheless hear and understand these sto 








important, 

For two decades in the Yukon, such translation has centered on clarify 
ing relations between past and present and their contemporary collisions. 
Ray Fogelson coined the term “epitomizing” to characterize dramatic in 
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cidents that condense complex forces and make them easy to grasp in an 
icon or a symbol, a theme explored elsewhere in this book: Ifthe discovery 
‘of Klondike gold in August 1896 has long constituted a key epitomizing, 
‘event in Yukon history, passage of comprehensive land claims legislation a 
century later in February 1995 abridges intricate processes that we will un 

<doubtedly hear encapsulated in key phrases for years to come. Both “gold 
rush” and “land claims” signify far-reaching structural changes ia relations 
between indigenous peoples and the state— gold, the arrival of strangers, 
land claims, the settlement of debt, But gold was not just accidently “dis 

covered” on an August evening ~ its general location had been known for 
decades, and its consequences for state expansion have resonated fora cen 

‘tury. Land claims were not “settled” with the signing of legal documents 

‘The first formal claim was fled by Chief Jim Boss in 1907; negotiations 
with the Canadian government got seriously under way in the 1970s; the 
proceedings have absorbed the lives of a generation of indigenous leaders 
just as the real negotiations about what this legislation means ae likely 10 
dominate economic and politcal discussions into the next century 

“Modern agreements reached between indigenous people in northern 
‘Canada and the Canadian government involve complex transfers of lind, 
‘money, and constitutionally guaranteed rights to sel governance, framed 
as comprehensive land claims agreements. While self evidently about real 
locating land and politcal power, they are also rooted in broader issues of 
restructuring everyday, commonsense, taken for granted categories and 
practices. The issue of who controls images and representations of First 
Nations portrayed locally and to the larger world remains at the core of 
land claims negotiations. Although the outcomes of these settlements are 
uncertain and are the subject of much speculation, two decades of success 
ful negotiations have already rearranged the conventions within which First 
[Nations history and culture are depicted in the Yukon, Control of narrative 
representation, like transfers of lan, carries material consequences. 

In her recent analysis of culrural colonialism in a medium-sized rural 
British Columbia town where land claims negotiations have not yet begun, 
Flizabeth Fariss argues that Canadian colonialism is shaped simultane 
‘ously by two pervasive narratives —one of frontier, the other of benevo- | 
Jence — blended and transformed into a cherished national icon. Canadians | 
are quick to differentiate the history of Native-white relations in this coun: 
try from the Indian wars by which the American West was won, Ours i a 
polite colonialism, and our frontier narratives ring with peculiar combina- 
tions of individualism and benevolent paternalism, Furniss demonstrates 
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pow the logic of colonialism’s culture is reproduced in each generation 
[through commonsense symbols that dominate public presentations of lo 
) cal identity. Analyzing writen texts, museum exhibits, land claims forums, 
| snd public festivals, she contends that the material consequences of those 
stories can be seen in the legacy of unequal power relations. Inequality in 
these communities cannot be explained just by racism or by economics, 
| she argues. It is maintained and reproduced through manipulation of sym: 
bbls and by the power to control representations that allows one sector of 
| society (settlers who define themselves as “pioneers”) 0 contro! the im: 
ages and the public identities of others (whom they collectively lamp as 
Indians”) without their input. This process is reinforced in taken for 
granted public representations of epitomizing events (like a gold rush or a 
land claims settlement) used to amplify and to project the community's 
relationship to the larger world. 
The narratives discussed in this book work to destabilize epitomizing 
narratives and to address multiple audiences, some local and some global 
two decades of land claims negotiations be- 




















‘One consequence of having 
hhind, rather than ahead, may be a shift in local understanding about how 
interpretations of the past serve social ends and how narrative and history 
reciprocally shape one another, Indigenous Yukon storytellers are experi 
menting, as they have always done, with shifting social and political con 
teats, In so doing, they engage a long tradition of narrative strategies for 
translating stories, symbols, and meanings. Angela Sidney's masterful 
ing of the adventures of Kaayach'géok, Annie Ned’s account of the Man 
Who Stayed with Caribou, and Kitty Smith’s carvings of Duk’toot! and 
"Naatsilan all demonstrate how a master storyteller can make century-old 
stories relevant in a variety of contemporary circumstances. Their perfor 
id com 





‘ances demonstrate how a story can reframe both vexing issues 
_monsense categories by providing a larger context. 

In the wake of land claims negotiations in the Yukon, there has been 2 
virtual explosion of community-based oral history projects. The Yukon In- 
ternational Storytelling Festival projects an increasing First Nations pres- 
ence, Locally produced plays and films ae being written and performed by. 
aboriginal writers and actors. Indigenous Yukoners with training in an. 
thropology are taking a central role in cultural documentation projects, 
and they place significant emphasis on the role of oral tradition The pro- 
‘ess whereby young people take on, reembody or reincorporate stories 
during successive hearings over the course of their lives, making th 
‘own, is one that long preceded writing but that may be extended by writ- 
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ing fm, and other artistic production when elders reno longer ving to 
tell the stores themscles. The efforts ofa new generation of ads to 
traneorm Bra, everyday cxteyorca and fonge new connections in 
global contests wll Continue to rie important questions about cuir 
transition op 
Th anthropology, asin any other fom of storyteling, theory is temen 
| accay hep when it genres new questions and is erty construing 
|[ when ie predetermines answer, The work we dois grounded intl, i 
"dialogue, in interactive relationships. What too often are missing from 
icity tie, ae Grog Sateen un aeration ad ak Ac 
demics too ofcn fame the expecinces of orers with reference to schol-_| 
are exposed and vulnerable, where these norms are interrupted and chal 
Teaged, we cat nore recogie the nieions of our ona action Ie 
in tete dialogue that are mont productive because they prevent us fom 
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14, See for example, Foner, Shared Symbols Kan, “Sacred and the Secular";and 
again, Dauenhauer snd Dauenhaver, Haa Twenndagn Tie 

15. See Ridington, “Technology,” *Knowledge,” and “Tools in the Mind.” 

16, Workman, Prebiary ofthe Aishibit-Kluane Ares, 94, 

17, See Cole, Captured Heritage, but aso Krech and Fal, “Art and Material 
(Culture ofthe North American Subartc.” 

438. See Babcock, “Modeled Selves” and "‘At Home, No Women Ae Storytel 
es; Zolbrod, “When Anifzts Speak”; and Ljungstrom, “Narratives of Are 
facts," fora range of perspectives on these ses. 

19, Babcock, “Modeled Selves,” 317-18. 

20, Smith, in Cruishankand others, Lif, 25862, There area number ofsurging 
tlacier inthis region ofthe Yukon. People understood that such glaciers were once 
the dens of gant animals tht periodically emerged to terrrize humans, Whenever 
‘one ofthese animals could be killed elders sy its lair (den) would retreat, 








for many years, frst sug 
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21, Smith in Cruikshank and others Lif 190-93. 

22. Smith, in Cruikshank and others Lif 193200. 

2, May aggced that our conversation should be recorded, and te tapes and 
transcript ar on file at the MeBride Museum in Whitehorse, Yakon, 

24. McClellan, Gir! Who Married she Bea. 

25. See Swanton, Tlingit Myth and Texts nos. 19, 695 Barbeau, Totem Poles, 2153 
Garfield and Forest, Wolf and he Raven, 29~375 Keithahn, Monuments in Coa, 
16; de Laguna, Under Mount St. Elias, 879~80; and Davenhaver and Dauen: 
haves, Han Souk 

126. These photos appear in Barbea,Tatem Paley 2143 de Laguna Under Mount 
‘Se Blas, plate 168; Garfield and Forest, Wo and the Raven, fig. 115 p. 30; and 
Keithaln, Monumenssin Cedar, 6,13, 160. 

27. Cauikshank, Salon Woman, 37-39, 

28, Smith ia Cruikshank and others, if, 28. 

29, Mrs, Smith's own version ofthis narrative appearsin Cruikshank, Athapaston 
Women, 75-77. 

30. Dukt‘ot! is also sometimes referred to as “Black Skin” on the coast, where 
Swanton note that this igure was 4 crest ofthe Gaanaatedi and Gaanay. Si clans. 





18-43 and notes on 390-408. 





1 too was intrigued to recognize Mes, Smith's narrative in the carving erected inthe 
foyer of the 
Shortly after [heard May tell the story several hundred miles inland inthe Yukon. 
31, See Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts, no, 93; Garfickd and Forest, Wilf 
and the Raven, 73~77; Babea, Totem Poles 298~ 3025 Keith 
Cedar, 143~48; de Laguna, Under Mowne St. Bins, 890-92; Dauenhaver and 
Dauenhaner, Han Shuké, 138-51 and notes on 348-595 and by Mrs. Smith in 
Cr 9 
52, Barbean, Totem Pole, 297, 3033 Gatfild and Forrest, Wolf and the Raven 
fig. 33.0. 74% Reithahn, Momumentin Cedar, 118, 139, 120. 
55, Smith in Cruikshank and others, Lif 254-62. 
34. See Swanton, Ting Myth nos, 4,71; Velte, “Three Tlingit Stories,” 168 
80; Barbeau, Totem Paes, 290; Garfield and Forrest, Wolfand the Raven, 8183, 
danas; McClellan, My Old People Say, 449533 Cekshank, Salen Woman, 62— 
65; Daueahauer and Davenhaer, Han Shukd, 108-157 and notes on 334~47 





ska State Museum in Juneau whea I visited there in summer 1992, 





hn, Monuments in 





ushank, Stolen Woman, 37 














3. Other tories fom the south 





fukon alo show the power of caving: row 
created the first humans by carving them fom poplar. 

6. Foran illuminating discussion of sila sues i the ife of Cochito Pueblo 
artist and potter Helen Codero, se Babcock, “Modeled Selves” and “At Home 
No Women Are Storyel 

37. Carr, Time, Narvatire and History, 595 Ricoeu, Value of Narativiy.” 17 


P esp. 336. 
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38, Ames, Connibal Tours and Glas Boe, 43; Gable, Handler, and Lawson, 
“On the Uses of Relativism; Crang, “Spacing Times, Telling Times,” 2. 

39. Benjamin, “Storyteller,” 96 

40, Jordanova, “Objects of Knowledge,” 32; Crang, “Spacing Times, Teling 





Times,” 30 

4f- Welsh, “Repatriation and Cultural Preservation,” 843, 

42, Lumley, Muscum Time Machine; Vergo, New Muscolapy: Ames, Cannibal 
‘Bours and Glass Boxes. 

43: Durrans, “Future ofthe Other" 156-575 Crang, “Spacing Times, Telling 
Times,” 33, 

144- Handler, “On the Viluing of Museum Objects” 2 

45: Handler, “On the Valuing of Moseum Objects.” 23, 

46. Sarts, Keeping Slug Woman Alive, 53 

47- Barth, “Production and Reproduction of Society.” 

48: See especially Kopytof, “Cultural Biography of Things.” 

49: Amnes, Cannibal Tis and Glass Bose, 141. 

50. Beajamin, “Storyteller,” 92,93 


6, CLAIMING LEGITIMAGY 


+. Hill,“Contested Pass and the Practice of Anthropology,” Bop, 
2 Spies, Prophet Dance of the Nordlnes; Wallace, “Revitalization Movements”; 

es, Plateau Prophet Dance among the Cosst Salish”; Abele, “Prophet Dance 
and Reactions to White Contact"; Walker, “New Light on the Prophet Dance”; 
Ridingion, Swan Peele; Miler, Propric Worlds Abel, “Prophets, Priests and 
Preachers”; Peterson, “Review of Prophetic Wolds” 

5, See for example, Walker, “New Light on the Prophet Dance.” 

4. See Cohen, “Theories of Myth,” 512. Sper’s monograph on the Pateas 
Prophet Dance originally pose the related question of whether this was an abort 
sina ora contact phenomenon, Ie is worth noting that subsequent analyses focus 
ing on the Plateau including Abese, “Prophet Dance and Reactions to White Con 
tact," Walker, “New Light on the Propet Dance,” and Miler, Prophetic Worlds, 
seem to favor a contact thesis, while studies with a more northerly geographical 





focus favor aboriginal oxigins—for instance, McClellan, “Shamanistic Sneretism 
in Southern Yakon”; Sues, “Plateau Prophet Dance among the Coast Salish”; 
[idington, Swan People; and Moore and Wheelock, Wolverine Mjeht and Vion. I 
‘may also be significant that publications emphasizing aboriginal origins seem torely 
‘on indigenous concepts, whereas those elaborating a contact hypothesisemphasize 
the broad historical and ecological contet in which those ideas emerged, 
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5. Spier documented the spread ofthe Prophet Dance from the Columbia Ps 
‘teatasfaras southern Alaska andthe Mackenzie Rive by the ery 1400s. Although 
certain diagnostic features of the Prophet Dance (world renewal, special dance, 
struetured community ritual) were not incorporated into Yukon prophecy narra 
tives, Met 





Dance undoubtedly reached the 





lan suggests that news of the Prop 
‘Yukon River and contributed to the activites of ealy prophets inthis region, See 
hae “Shamanistic Syncreism,” 136 

6. Kan, “Shamanism and Crain.” 

7. McClellan, “Indian Stories," 138. 

8. Long, “Prophecy, Charisma and Polite.” 

9, McClellan, “Shamanisc Syncrdism in Southern Yukon" and My Old Peyple 
‘Say, $773 Suttle, “Plateau Prophet Dance among the Coast Salish; Ridington, 
Shean Pept. 

10, McClellan, “Wealth Woman and Frogs”; Moore and Wheelock, Wolverine 
Myth and Visions, 5960. 

11 MeGlellan, “Indian Stories"; Crunk, “Images of Society”; Cruikshank 
and others, Lif 

12, Behnographies that became availble during this period include Honigmann, 
Culture and Ethos of Kastn Society and The Kaska Indians; Slobodin, “Kutchin 
(Concepts of Reincarnation"; Osgood, Han Indians McClellan, My Old People Say 
McDonnell, “Kasini Society"; Ridington, Swan Pape: Legros, “Wealth, Poverty 
and Shiver.” 

15. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements” Abere, “Note on Relative Depriva 
tion Theory 

14, Miler, Prophetic Worlds 

15, Atel 
history.” 

16, Born near the Red River to an Ojibwa mother anda Scottish trader, MeDon: 
ald came tothe northern Yukon in the early 860s. Although he shared the church's 
«enthusiasm for collecting converts, he was less zealous than his contemporaries in 





Growing Partnership"; Tigger, “Ethno: 


the Church Missionary Society about trying to modify the local indigenous cul 
tures. Prophecy, though, seemed to troubl 
manifestations as competing with Christian teachings 

17. MeDooald, “Journals, 1862-1933." 

18. Asan indication of how prevalent prophecy was onthe upper Peel and uppe 
Yukoo Rivers at this time, the following notes can be gleaned from MeDonald’s 
iaries. On 3 January 1864, he refers to “an Indian pretending to prophesy a Pee, 
River but Mr. A. Flee (the trader] has prevented him from going too fr with.” 





him, peshaps because he ineepeted its 





‘More references appear in 1865: 0n r1 January he refers toa man who “pretends 
to receive divine revelations,” and the next day he names “Tujto, a Mackendie 
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River Tukudh who has been making extravagant pretensions to prophesy, and to 
being fivoured with divine revelations.” On 5 February he spoke with people on 
the Bonnet Plume River about their Peel River neighbors, noting that “there sail 
‘one among them pretending to divine authority to teach the Indian religion, but 
he is not attended t0." On 25 May he spoke against “delusions ofthe Indians led 
astray by those making pretensions to prophesy"; on 25 June he spoke directly to 
‘one of the nuk (12) “who makes pretensions to prophesy.” Sever] years ater, 
(01 27 July 1874, he referred by name to the prophet Larion and his wif, who told 
ther followers that they would die if they were baptized. Larion’s wife, expecially, 
claimed direct communication with and advice from sapreme beings, The genera 
tone of McDonalds notes suggests that it was missionaries who saw themselves as 
competing with shamans, rather than the reverse 
x9, McClellan, 
20, See especially Rushforth, "Legitimation of Beliefs” and “Political Resistance.” 
21. Ridington, Little Bir Know Something 
22, Thee is, of course, a difference berwcen explaining the local meaning of 
‘vents and publicly fytimizing local discourse or knowledge. One dilemma faced 
by indigenous people tying to convince outsiders ofthe legitimacy of their per 
spective may be that within any one community, interpretations based om oral tr 
dition are inevitably contested and debated in daily conversation. Yet in publicly 
legitimacy of orl 








Shamanisi Syncredsm," 135-37. 





presenting an authoritative stance to outsiders in arguing for 8 
tradition asa valid historical perspective, claimants yometimes fel compelled 10 
present oral tradition as though it were uncontested “truth.” 

23. This discussed in detilin McClellan, My Old People Say andin McDonnell, 
“Kasini Soci.” 

24. Yukon narratives tell how, atthe beginning of time, the trickster Crow was 
white “like a seal” before he wae blackened trying to escape through a smoke: 
hole in one ofhis escapades; see Cruikshank and others, Lif 274,33. Rdington, 
in Suan Pape, suggested that for Prophet River Dunne-2a, prophets were speci 
cally the people with svan power, swans belonging to that separate dimension of 
whiteness. Moore and Wheelock, Wilrrine Myths and Visions 60, note that this 
separate dimension i the home for seagulls and snow geese, also whi. 

2.5. McClellan, “Shamanisde Syncretsm.” 

26, A clear example is “Moldy Head,” told by Angela Sidney, 75~78, and by 
Kity Smith, 208-15, in Grskshank and others, Life 

27. Thefaller version of Mss, Smith's hatatve appear in Cruilshankeand others, 
Lif, 254-58. 

28, Fiednotes with Mrs. Rachel Dawson, 19743 see also Ridington, Svan Pople, 
fon the special characteristics of swan power among Dunne. 

a9, Sidney, in Cruikshank snd others, Lif 55, 
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40, Sidney Cruikshank and others, Lif 156 

3x. This Pelly River shaman was one ofthe most widely remembered in narrative 
and i mentioned by McClellan, “Shamanstic yncretism," and also by Mrs, Sidney 
in Cruidshank and others, Lift, 154,158 

32, Alaska Highway Pipeline Inquiry, transrip of public hearings, J. Jack Car 
«0s, vol 4 (1976), 5967. 

435. McClellan, My Old People Say, 556. See also Brown, “Track to Heaven” and 
“Abishabis;” and Brosen and Brightman, “Onders of the Dreamed,” for pale ex 
peviences inthe eastern Subarctc 

$4. McClellan, My Old People Say, 554 

35. Fieldnotes, 13 December 1978. 

36. By saying this, she i indicating her understanding ofthe power of spoken 
words, that if used inappropriately they might bring harm to speaker and listener 
‘An essential component ofa shaman’s power wa his song, which came to him asa 








result of his contact with an animal sii helper. Earlier, Mrs, Ned made asimilae 
statement about her father’s power. She has sng her husband's song forme several 
times, bat it would be inappropriate to make a recording oft, because once re 
corded, it could be used out of context, 

437. Ned in Ceuiishankand others, Lif, 326 

38. This leteron file in the Anglican Church recon, Yukon Teritoral Ar 
chives, ands dated a5 Apel 1917, 

39, Sidney in Crkshank and others, 154 

40. Sidney in Cashak and others, Lif, 154 

4% Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Lif 158. She refers hereto the Women’s 
Auailiay of the Anglican Church 

42, McClellan, “Shamanistc Synresism,” 135. 

43. Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Lif 154-55 

44. Moote and Wheelock, Wiberine Myths and Visions, $9. 

45. An enormous woleanc eruption on the Alsta-Vukon border more than ight 





hundred years ago undoubtedly displaced human populations on the upper Yukon. 
“The sovclled Little Ice Age between 1600 and 1800 had a deamatic elect on 
people living inthis region, not only because of deteriorating climatic conditions 
but alo because ofthe building and draining of glacier dammed lakes and the shift 
ing drainages cause by surging glaciers inthe southwest Yukon, The arrival of fur 
traders ist from the Northwest Coast and then fom the easter Subarctic in the 
sinereenth century was closely followed by the arrival of competing Roman Catho: 
Ficand Anglican missionaries, The Klondike gold nish at he begining ofthe wen: 
tieth century brought thirty ta frty thousand would-be prospectors to the upper 
‘Yukon. The expansion ofthe Canadian stat into northwestern North Americ im: 
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ported governing and legal infastracares, with serious long-term consequencestor 
indigenous people. The imposition of resent schools, the growing pressures on 
wildlife, the economic dislocations after the introduction of gol, silver, lad, and. 
zine mines, the construction ofthe Alaska Highway in the 19 408, rojeted pipeline 
developments in the 19705, che ongoing disruptions associated with the negotia 

ton ofa land claims agreemiens in the Yekon — certainly all these changes support 
the hypothesis that prophets could have arisen in response to externally induced 





46. Rsaldo, Culture and Truth, 329, 

47. Rushforth, “Legitimation of Bele” and “Political Resistance.” 

48 Sec also Binney, “Maori Oral Naratives” for paalel observations fom New 
Zealand, 

49. Gable, Handler, and Lavon, “On the Uses of Relativism,” eases this with 
reference to the current appetite for publi presentations of history. 





1. This imagery hat been challenged by Brody, Living Artic; Fitzhugh and 
rowel, 

(1989); and Fienup-Riordan, Eskimo Esays and Freee-Frame, Nevertheless, the 
Inui continue to be portrayed, in Brody's words, a8 the “kin 
stable for discussion inthe earliest grades of schoo. 

2 Minority Rights Group, Polar Peoples, 

5, In Greenland sc, for example, Hanson, “The Tukag Theater ia noetheen 
Scandinavia see Dina (newsletter ofthe Noedic Sami Institute, 2990-93, in 
ternational edition); and on the Kola Peninsula, Huttenen, “Encountering Fxhnic 
Groups.” In Siberia these issues are discussed by Fryer and Lynn, “Natio 
Formation” (2995); on Sakhalin by Grant, In the Sviee House of Culture (1995), 
160-63; and a¢8 note in TVZlaw Hupuay (newsletter ofthe Yakon International 





Crusonds of Continents Balik, “Anthropology, Film and Arctic People 











5 Sate 





Storyteling Festal) 2, 90.2 (1993): 6. Evich Kasten (Pret Universit, Brin) re 
ports similar evens from his ongoing research in Kamchatka (personal communi 
cations, 1994-95). 

4 See, for example, Stoel, “Bestival” 

5. These sues are thoroughly discussed in Wilson, Folklore and National in 
Moiern Finland; Lass, “What Keeps the Czech Fok ‘Alive? Linke, “Anthropol 
‘py, Folklore, and the Government of Modem Life™; Tuohy, “Cultural Metaphors 
and Reasoning”; Bauman and Sawin, “Politics of Psrtipation in Folklore Fes 
‘vas; Dow and Laid, “National Socials Folklore”; Kap, “Festival,” 84;and 
‘more generaliyin Hutchinson, Moders Nationation, 
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Jnare-Making,” 679. 
‘Concept of Cultural Transation.” 





8, Haseap, “Native Anthropology,” 2555 Kuper, “Culture, Identity, and the 
Project of Cosmopolitan Anthropology.” 

9. Clifford, “Interview with Brian Walls” 

10, See Darnell, “Correlates of Cree Narrative Performance”; Tedlock, “Anal 
‘oie Tradition” and Spoken Word, par 43 and Basso, Wisdom Sir in Places 

x1, Bakhtin, Rebels and His World. 

+4 Tnnis, Fur Trade in Canada, Empire and Communications and Bias of Com 
muoication; Stamps, Unthinking Modernizy 42-96. 

13. Inuit Circumpolae Conference, Principles and Elements fora Comprehensive 
Arete Pole Minority Rights Group Polar Peps 

14, See Stondahl, “How to Be Real Sami,” for discussion of parallel problems 
in northern Sandinavia 

15, See for example, Doris, “Inuit Identity in Canada”; Hledican, “On the 

city and Aboriginal. 








thno- politics of Canadian Native Leadership"; Levin, 
16. Canads, Umbrella Final Agreement. 
17. This problem is thoroughly discussed by Dyck, “Negotiating the Indian 
“Problem”; Feit, “Self Management and State Management”; Rushforth, “Lei 
timation of Beli"; Morrow and Hensel, “Hidden Dissension”; Keesing, “Colo 











nial and Counter-coloial Discourse.” 
18, Initially, organizers described their goa as emulating storytling festivals in 


CChartes, France; Jonesboro, Tennessee; and Toronto, Ontario. Retrospectively, 





and with growing First Nations participation onthe board of directors, they ati 
‘ute inspiration forthe festival to Angela Sidney, who attended the Toronto Story 
telling Fes 

tole is described in a booklet published by the Yukon Intemational Stortling, 
Festival andthe Northern Research Institute, **Become a Woe.” 

19, Takon News (Whitehorse), 5 June 1988, 

20, Takon News 9 June 1989, 15 

21, See Hanson, “Tokag Theater” 

a2, Tuton News, 12 Jone 1991, 12, 

25. Whitlorse Star, 29 June 1994, 3 

24. Krause, Tlingit ions 94. 

25. See also Daueniauer and Dauenhaver, Ha Kustvey, 209. When I vised 
‘Mr. Hammond in his home ayer earier, he showed mea framed leter written to 
Daanawaakin 1885 by Henry Nichols, eutenant commander in the United States 
Navy ding tense negotiations between the United States Army and Tlingit chief 
Following Daanawaak’s example, Mr. Hammond acted as an intermediary between 
‘Tngis and aon Things 





in 198.4 and returned eager to hold a similar event inthe Yukon. Her 
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ds 
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26, Daventauer sad Danenaver, Haw Kusteeys 227. 

27, Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Haa Kastey, 20750. 

28. Davenhauer and Daueshauer, Has Kuster 13—15 

29. Davenhauer and Davenbaver, Haa Kustey, 229. 

30. Davenhauer and Dauenhaer, Hau Kasey 242,244 

38. Dauenhauer and Dauenhaver, Haa Kustey, 244 

2, Danenhauer and Dauenhaue, Han Kautey, 241,242,247 

33 McCiellan, Girl Who Married te Bear; Cruikshank and others, Lif, 339 

34. This narrative alo recorded in Sidney and others, My Stories Are Ay Walsh, 
39-48 

35. Se, for example, Smith in Cruikshank and others, Lift, 25338. 

36. See Basso, “Staking with Stories"; Kar, Tas at ‘aenn Nenn’s Tom, 
hey: Gyd Cho Chis Cuikshank, “Getting the Words Right.” 

37. Nyman and Lees, “Gdgidubar.” 

38, Dyck, Tale. 

39. Nyman and Leer, “Ggindulas,"2—7. 

{go. This point is discussed at length with reference to onl history in Attica by 
Cohen, “Undefning of Or! Tradition.” 

4x Nyman and Leer, % 

442 Nyman and Leer, “Gigidub.at,"23, 

“3. Another strategy, not discussed here, was to invite Elen Gabriela prominent 
“Mohawk activist from eastern Canada who played an important roe during the 
conffontation between Mohawks, Quebec police, and the Ci 
1992, They advertised her appearance as one by a “childre’s writer and artit” but 








ainda, 





ian semy during 


anticipated, correctly, tha she would use her time to restate publicly her opposition 
‘tony and claims negotiations with the Canadian goverament. 

“44 Thvee years later, in 1997, Kwialin Din First Nation is still negotiating is 
aim with federal and teritoral governments 

45. Whitehorse Sear, 30 June 1994, 10 

'46: Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World 

447, Benjamin, “Storyteller”; Stamp, Unthinking Modernity 2340 

48 lis, Esa in Canadian Economic Hi 

49. Innis, Empire and Communications; 64~100,215~17. Stamps, Unthinking 
Modernity 48-52, 65-96. 

0. Flaherty, “Freedom of Expression.” 

5x. See Myers, “Culture-Making,” 693, fora discussion of this 

52, See abo Brennais, “Shared Territory.” 

55. Friedman, “Pastin the Furute," 837 

54, Berger, Northern Frontier, Northern Homeland; Paine, Duo a River, Damn 
a People? Noval, Arctic Homeland. 
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55. This point is also made by both Karp, “Bestival,” and Myers, “Culture 
Making” 

6, See Stamps, Uneinking Modernity 66 

57. Canadian Broa 








sting Corporation, “Legacy of Harold Innis.” 





1. Stolek, “Talking Culture,” elaborated ia er seminar “Transatlantic Connee 


in the Department of Socal Anthropology, Cambridge University, «7 May 





1996 
2. Fogelson, “Ethnohistory of Events and Nonevents.” 
5, Furniss, “In the Spirit of the Bioneers.” 
4 Catlc 

ce=t Johnion, *Southem Yukon Beadwork Traitions” and “ 

Beadwork Object 





il and the Grizly”;Fensen, “Yukon Elders’ Documentation Pro} 
outhen Yukon 
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Preface 


How do scholars see beyond the norms they use to frame the experiences of others 
unless those norms are interrupted and exposed so that scholars are vulnerable, see 
ing what they believe as possibly wrong, or atleast limited? 

Greg Sarvs, Keeping Slug Woman Alive 


‘Well, I have no money to leave to my grandchildren. My stories are my wealth. 
‘Angela Sidney, Tagish, March 1974 


During the past two decades, I have spent considerable time thinking 
about stories and about how their meanings shift as tellers address different 
audiences, situations, and historical contexts, From the early 1970s until 
1984, I lived in the Yukon Territory and had the good fortune to work 
closely with elders engaged in the project of recording their life stories 
They and their families wanted to see accounts written in their own words 
describing memories and experiences spanning almost a century. Ongoing 
discussions about how these words should be recorded, transcribed, and’ 
circulated were central to the procedures we followed in trying to develop 
shared ethnographic authority. 

Then, in the mid-x980s, I returned to the university as a student after 
fifteen years’ absence, hoping to learn more about how varieties of knowl- 
edge passed on in oral narrative are enlarging scholarly understanding in 
anthropology and history. There I encountered literature from Africa, Eu~ 
rope, North and South America, New Zealand, Australia, Asia, and the 
South Pacific addressing questions similar to those absorbing us in the Yu- 
kon: questions about oral tradition’s potential for translating distinctive 
cultural meanings to diverse audiences. Both these educational processes— 7 
in northern communities and in southern libraries — provided me with 
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more questions than answers about the social lives of stories told both in 
_everyday conversation and in scholarly writing. Two aphorisms seem for 

\ [me to sum up this quandary: Mikhail Bakhtin’s observation that “every- 
’\| thing means” tempered by Edward Sapit’s reminder that “all systems 

| leak.”* 

This book builds on collaborative work undertaken with three Yukon 
elders between 1974 and the late 1980s. ‘Their orally narrated life stories 
told during those years appeared originally in six booklets we produced for 
distribution in Yukon communities and subsequently in our coauthored 
volume, Life Lived Like a Story2 Mrs. Kitty Smith was born about 1890 
and lived a full and active life until 1989. Mrs. Angela Sidney’s life and 
observations spanned most of the twentieth century, from 1902 until 
1991. Mrs. Annie Ned was born during the early 1890s and experienced a 
century of change until the end of her life in 1995. Recounting their ex- 
periences, they illustrated how narratives that have been passed on orally 
for generations continue to provide a foundation for evaluating contem- 
porary choices and for clarifying decisions made as young women, as ma- 
ture adults, and during later life. Such narratives depict humans, animals, 
and other nonhuman beings engaged in an astonishing variety of activities 
and committed to mutually sustaining relationships that ensure the con- 

j tinuing well-being of the world. One of the many things these women 

| taught me is that their narratives do far more than entertain. If one has 
optimistic stories about the past, they showed, one can draw on internal 
resources to survive and make sense of arbitrary forces that might otherwise 
seem overwhelming. 

Their insights converge with scholarly concerns about how narrative 
provides a framework for experiencing the material world and how local 
stories intersect with larger social, historical, and political processes. “When 
it comes to explaining how itis that humans experience their world in ways 
that they can make sense of,” notes Mark Johnson, “there must bea central 
place for the notion of ‘narrative unity.’ Not only are we born into complex 
communal narratives, we also experience, understand and order our lives 
as stories that we are living out. Whatever human rationality consists in, it 
is certainly tied up with narrative structure and the question of narrative 
unity.”* Ifmuch ofthe academic literature seems to universalize or to work 
against the notion that people lead storied lives in distinctive ways, the pri- 
. (mary lesson I learned from these women is that narratives providing the 
| most helpful guidance are inevitably locally grounded, highly particular, 
| and culturally specific. What is important is not just knowing the story but 
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hharing the context for knowing when and why it is told so that conversa 
tions can build 6n that shared knowledge. 

My thesis is this. In northern Canada, storytellers of Yukon First Nations 
ancestry continue to tell stories that make meaningful connections and 
provide order and continuity in a rapidly changing world. An enduring 
value of informal storytelling is its power to subvert official orthodoxies 
and to challenge conventional ways of thinking. Such systems of knowl. 
edge, as both Greg Sarris and Angela Sidney point out above, can be 
understood as having the power to inform and enlarge other forms of 
explanation rather than as data for analysis using conventional scholarly 
paradigms. My larger question, then, concerns how local voices can contrib 
ute to theoretical paradigms that frame contemporary scholarship. Skeptical 
of theoretical tidiness, I have been led to questions raised more than a gen: 
eration ago by scholars working in very different parts of the world — 
Walter Benjamin, Mikhail Bakhtin, and Harold Inni§. ‘Each wrote about 
the potential of stories to sustain social life and deplored the consequences 
when oral storytelling becomes marginalized by more powerful knowledge 
systems.‘ Though each worked exclusively with written records and from 
literary sources, the issues they raised have continuing importance and in: 
vite contemporary ethnographic investigation of how insistent local story- 
telling subverts administrative ambition, an issue T pursuc in subsequent | 
“chapters. 5 

This book also provides an opportunity to explore a paradox that has 
alternately troubled and exhilarated me during the years that Mrs. Sidney, 
Mts. Smith, Mrs. Ned, and I worked together. On one hand, it is evident 
that written, textual transcriptions of spoken language have the potential to 
ficeze of to arrest speech, In the words of Nora and Richard Dauenhauer, 
whose fine transcriptions and translations of orally performed Tlingit nar- 
rative provide a model for others working with Native American texts, 
“The writing down of oral literature, no matter how well-intentioned or 
how well carried out, petrifies it. It is like a molecule by molecule replace: 
ment of an organic plant by stone. A petrified log may look like wood, but 
it is actually stone.” On the other hand, during my years living in the 
Yukon and now regularly visiting there, I continue to maryel at the social 
lives transcribed texts gain in the communities where they originate and | \ 
continue to be told. I am especially intrigued by the ways Yukon elder | | 
storytellers point to writing as just one more way to tell their stories and to 
make them part of social practice. Written texts become points of reference 


narrators can allude to when they want to make socially significant state- 
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ments to family members, to other members of their community, or to the 
larger world about the potential of stories to make us reevaluate situations 
we think we understand. 

‘The elders I worked with during the 1970s also insisted that we record 
and write their narratives in English. There are many reasons for this 
choice. The Yukon Territory’s multilingualism incorporates eight distinct 
indigenous languages from two very different language families, Athapas- 
kan and Tlingit. For reasons discussed in chapter 1, most people born after 
the construction of the Alaska Highway in 1943 speak English as a first 
language. In the mid-1970s, when we began this work, there were no Na- 
tive language programs in place, nor had orthographies been developed for 
indigenous languages in the region. All this has changed since the Yukon 
Native Language Centre came into being in the 198os.° But during the 
19708, the women I worked with had a clear objective. They saw them- 
selves as recording narratives directly for grandchildren who spoke English 
as a first language, and for whom English had in many ways become their 
indigenous language. 

For years, though, I have been concerned that the work that engaged us 
could be considered an example of one problem the Dauenhauers have 
discussed —the distortions that occur when literary narratives originally 
learned in indigenous languages are told and recorded in English. Over 
time, I have concluded that as long as bilingual narrators can be their own 
translators and retain a decisive role in the editing process, even stories 
narrated and recorded in English can continue to have intense and complex 
social lives in their communities.” This book demonstrates some of the 
ways narrators use versions of narratives, recorded in English, as reference 
points for animating social meanings that might otherwise be erased. 

Chapter 1 discusses authorizing narratives and their consequences. I 
outline ethnographic particulars about the Yukon, its peoples, and its his- 
tory, contrasting the narratives presented in written records from the late 
nineteenth century with those animating contemporary social discourses at 
the end of the twentieth. Universalizing classification systems that accom- 
panied colonial expansion have inevitably threatened to dislodge or tri 
alize local systems of meaning, yet Yukon elders have never been deterred 
from telling narratives that address precise local concerns. The interplay of 
externally imposed categories with local concepts, though, has conse- 
quences for the ways indigenous Yukoners now speak about belonging in 
the Yukon, and these intersect with regional and global issues of growing 
concern in the circumpolar north.’ This chapter suggests that academic 
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narratives —about cultural categories, about narrative forms, about his- 
torical periodization—can be enlarged if we take seriously the stories 
people tell about themselves. 

A powerful demonstration of this is the story of Kaay’achg6ok, framing 
chapter 2. Mrs. Sidney shows how a single story, carefully told, can be em- 
ployed to convey different meanings to different audiences. She demon~< 
strates first what a story says and then what it can do when engaged as a 
strategy of communication. Her use of narrative stiggests that oral tradition, * 
is better understood as a social activity than as a reified text, that meanings | 
do not inhere in a story but are created in the everyday situations in which 
they are told. Among other things, she demonstrates that when potential 
for conflict emerges among people with different perspectives, successful 
resolution often involves demonstrating how a story can reframe a divisive 
issue by providing a broader context for evaluating such issues. 

Chapter 3 examines some of the problems that occur when complex nar- 
ratives are wrenched out of context as though their meanings are straight- 
forwardly self-evident. In circumpolar northern regions, for example, oral 
tradition has recently begun to play at least a rhetorical role in “postcolo: 
nial” policy debates. Adding local perspectives to Arctic and subarctic 
policy discussions is long overdue; however, the technocratic and environ- 
mental vortices into which such knowledge is swept may submerge narra- 
tives while claiming to learn from them. Management models based on { 
“rex” (an acronym for “traditional ecological knowledge”) draw on oral 
tradition selectively, as do environmentalist models that more closely ap- || 
proximate a religious paradigm. If management models seem to drain tra” 
dition by codifying it on databases, environmental models more commonly 
adjust the imagery of “original ecology” to fit contemporary environmen- 
tal concerns. As this chapter demonstrates, indigenous people, caught in 
the middle, are sometimes compelled to use both kinds of language to | | 
claim a legitimate voice in late twentieth-century colonial encounters and \ | / 
may be forced to speak in uncharacteristic ways, 

Tf oral traditions become formulated as indigenous science in one con- 
text, in another they are invoked as indigenous history. Chapter 4 examines 
one case of how oral narrative and written documents contribute to his 
torical reconstruction, My discussion of Klondike gold rush stories centers 
ess on what they disclose about “what really happened” than on what they 
reveal about soc 











ial processes. Written and oral accounts from this period 
feflect contrastirig models of social organization on the frontier — bound 
up especially in ideas about individual and society that tell us much about 
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the emerging-social order of the day. Comparisons clarify processes set 
in motion {n 1898 by the Canadian government's ambition to authorize 
its presence*(to’ American miners as much as to “hostile Indians”) by 
documenting, duplicating, dispersing, and legitimizing official accounts of 
events in writing. These stories connect cascading layers of narrative — 
of the experiences of indigenous people, ofa hastily constructed adminis- 
trative apparatus, and of how bureaucratic practice begins to erase local 
knowledge 

Another area where oral tradition confronts official narratives is in mu 
seums. Muscums tell stories too, and historically their arrangements have 
been at the heart of classificatory practice. Chapter 5 examines intersect- 
ing narratives — some reflecting an artist’s life story and others the stories 
of museums where such works may eventually find a destination. Kitty 
Smith’s carvings portraying narratives she told to illustrate critical turning 
points in her life also tell stories about museums. Her carvings, discovered 
in a Whitehorse museum near the end of her life, raise questions about the 
relation between words and things, between story and object, and between 
material representations of stories as “texts” and thei arrival in museum 
collections as “artifacts.” 

Chapter 6 centers on prophecy narratives and moves us to contemporary 
theoretical debates about competing interpretative frameworks. Conven- 
tional academic arguments about prophecy are part of a well-known lit- 
erature, In North American ethnohistory, one central question has been 
whether prophetic movements were indigenous or a response to European 
contact, The sociological literature, shaped by Max Weber, addresses the 
success of failure of specific prophets, judged in terms of their ability to 
transform the social and political order. This chapter shifts the emphasis in 
the study of prophetic movements to a discursive framework, analyzing 
how contemporary narratives told about prophets by Yukon elders serve as, 
authoritative explanations for disruptive events. Viewed as indigenous cth- 
nohistory competing for legitimacy as an explanatory framework, these 
stories constitute forms of historical narration that simultaneously question 
and enlarge scholarly understanding. 

Finally, chapter 7 looks at kinds of storytelling that may occur in contem: 
porary public festivals. Performers at the Yukon International Storytelling 
Festival would probably disagree with much current writing in cultural 
studies that scrutinizes festivals for evidence of “inauthenticity” or inequal- 
ity. Local performers insist on telling stories in innovative ways and on their 
own terms, using this stereotype-illed setting to experiment with cultural 
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translation strategies for diverse audiences, In so doing, they speak directly 
to some of the larger issues raised throughout the book — Bakhtin’s opti- 
mism about the transformative power of oral storytelling to destabilize of- 
ficial orthodoxies; Innis’s exploration of how oral tradition challenges im- 
perial conceptions of time and space; Benjamin’s emphasis on the ability 
of narrative to interweave information, moral content, and philosophical 
guidance, Storytellers give optimistic performances enmeshed in the com- 
plex political circumstances surrounding the implementation of the Yukon 
First Nations Land Claims Settlement Act, passed in 1995. 

For me, writing this book has been a way to reflect on how experiences, 
friendships, and study in the Yukon connect with similar experiences in 
universities, how lessons from one setting may transfer to the other, and 
in Greg Sarris’s words, how criticism can move closer to what it studies,” I 
especially hope this book does justicé to those who have taught ie — 
Angela Sidney, Kitty Smith, Annie Ned, Catharine McClellan, and Robin 
Ridington, as well as to friends and colleagues in the Yukon and in univer- 
sity seminars who struggle with similar issues. 
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Note on Transcription 


‘The narrators whose stories are discussed in this book are all multilingual, 
and many speak languages from three distinct families: Athapaskan, ‘Tlin- 
git, and English. In this book clan names, personal names, and place 
names in Tagish, Southern Tutchone, and Tlingit are retained in the text. 
Lam indebted to linguists John Ritter, Jeff Leer, Gertie Tom, and Margaret 
Workman both for years of linguistic instruction and for assistance with 
transcriptions. 

A spelling system for Tlingit has been developed at the Alaska Native 
Language Center, and standardized writing systems for Yukon Athapaskan 
languages and for Inland Tlingit are now being developed by the Yukon 
Native Language Centre. Sounds differ in Tlingit and Athapaskan lan- 
guages, so the alphabets for these languages also differ. Because I am citing 
published Tlingit writings recorded by scholars who use divergent spelling, 
systems for Coastal Tlingit and Inland Tlingit, I follow spellings used in 
those sources and refer the reader to published texts in which individual 
linguists discuss their spelling choices. 

Athapaskan languages and Tlingit are tonal languages, and one major 
difference in the spelling systems concerns the ways tones are marked. In 
‘Tlingit and in one Athapaskan language, Tagish, linguists have chosen to 
mark high tones and to leave low tones unmarked. However, for complex 
reasons they have chosen the opposite strategy for a neighboring Athapas- 
kan language, Southern Tutchone, marking low tones and leaving high 
tones unmarked. Because this system is becoming conventional, I have re- 
tained it even though it sometimes looks awkward when a narrator uses 
words from both languages. Southern Tutchone has another layer of com: 
plexity because there are additional distinct rising and falling tones; rela- 
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tively few Southern Tutchone words appear here, however, so I have left 
rising and falling tones unmarked. 


ALPHABETIZATION 
Words in the index are arranged following Southern Tutchone, Tagish, and 
Tlingit alphabets, which include consonants not found in English, When 
words from several languages are combined, the alphabetization may seem 
unfamiliar, The following consonants are ordered thus: ch, ch’, d, g, g, k 
KKB 1b 5,8, th ts, 0, a, ts, x, 3,27, 9", 


TLINGIT AND TAGISH ALPHABETS 
Tlingit Vowels 


Short Long 
a aa 
€ ei 
i ce 
u 00 


Tlingit Consonants 


Plain stops d didzj gg 
Aspirated stops t dot chk k 
Glottalizedstops 0 oP te ch’ OR 
Plain fricatives 1s shx x 
Glottalized fricatives ge at 
Other sounds mnt ywh 


In Tlingit, a glottal stop in the middle of a word is represented by a dot. 
Tone 


High tone is marked (#) on short vowels 
High tone is marked (¢v) on long vowels 
Low tone is not marked 


Adapted from “Tlingit Literacy Workshop,” 23-25 January 1984, 6-7, 
Yukon Native Languages Project (now Yukon Native Language Centre), 
Box 2799, Whitehorse vr, v1 5X4, Canada, The Inland Tlingit alphabet 
has recently been revised, but I follow spellings agreed to at the time these 
transcriptions were made. 
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SOUTHERN TUTCHONE ALPHABET 
Southern Tutchone Vowels 


High vowels i Gu 

Midvowels ¢ a aw(o) 

Low vowels a 

Diphthongs ay aw 

‘Nasalized vowels are written with a nasal hook directly underneath the 
letters: 1 ¢ 2 vp G 9 aw gw a 





Southern Tutchone Consonants 





Phin ddl ddhdz jg gw 

Aspirated t wd tth ts ch k kw 

Glottalized vow thts) chk kw 

Voiceless fricatives tooth ssh kh khwh 
Voiced fricatives 1 dh z zh gh ghw 

Nasals mon 

Nasal + stop mb nd nj 

Other sounds roy (w)’ 


Tone 


Low tone is marked (¥) on vowels 
High tone is never marked; rising /falling remain unmarked below 


Adapted from “Southern Tutchone Literacy Workshop,” 9-11 May 1984, 
6, and “Southern Tutchone Literacy Workshop,” 22-24 May 1984, 5, 
both publications of the Yukon Native Language Centre 
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Map 1, Languages spoken in the Yukon Testitory 














Map 2, The Southern Lakes District, Yukon Territory 





THE SOCIAL LIFE OF STORIES 














“My Roots Grow in Jackpine Roots”: 
Culture, History, and Narrative Practice 
in the Yukon 


I belong to Yukon. I’m born here. I branch here, My grandpa’s country, here. My 
grandma’s. That’s why I stay here. Nobody kicks me out. No sir! My roots grow in 
jackpine roots. 





Kitty Smith, Whitehorse, March 1974 
What the map cuts up, the story cuts across. 
Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life 


In The Practice of Everyday Life, Michel de Certeau discusses narrative’s 
primary function as one of authorizing, founding, and setting in place ways 
of experiencing the world.” Anthropology’s foundational narrative is holis- 
tic, and it underscores connection. If economics looks to the mystery of 
market forces for its primary explanations, psychology to underlying bio- 
logical and mental processes, and sociology to concrete consequences of 
social relations, anthropology argues that such features are interrelated and 
that none can be discussed in isolation. Committed both to comparative 
studies and to ethnographic methods that involve talking with real people 
about how they experience their world, organize their behavior, and live 
their lives, anthropologists argue that in any given society every institution 
from kinship and religion to economics and art can be shown to be closely 
connected to every other. 

One concept anthropologists use to frame these connections is culture, 
defined as a uniquely human creation central to everyday lives and practices 
ofall human communities and characterized by our capacity to endow the 
world with symbolic meanings. Inevitably, this approach draws us to stories 
people tell about themselves. Storics, like good scholarly monographs, ex- 
plore connections underlying surface diversity. If anthropolo, 
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[| has centered on detecting subsurface relationships, this book shows how 
{| narratives are used to establish such connections — between past and future, 
| | between people and place, among people whose opinions diverge. 

‘As concepts, though, in recent years both culture and story have begun 
to look more complicated. Classic ethnographic studies explicating the 
workings of culture have typically come from societies that seemed rela- 
tively small in scale and far away. Ideas about history, about political pro- 
cesses, about global forces sometimes seemed to be missing from carly 
ethnographies, leaving an impression that small-scale societies could be 
represented as isolated, self-contained units, colliding and glancing off 
one another but clearly bounded in a timeless stratum designated “tradi- 
tional.” Such portrayals have changed to incorporate hierarchical differ- 
ences within and between communities created by unequal access to locally 
or globally valued resources But if anthropologists no longer think of 
communities as bounded or homogencous, we continue to look for the 
variety of ways continuity, locality, and a sense of belonging are culturally 
constituted. 

Narratives, like culture, may once have seemed capable of invoking 
seamless closure, but this is no longer so. Few scholars working closely with 
narrative treat the concept as transparent, even if the idea that stories speak 
for themselves remains alive in the world. Meaning does not inhere in 
events but involves weaving those events into stories that are meaningful at 
the time. Events, after all, are stories known directly only to those who 
‘experience them and interpret them to others, who in turn make their 
own interpretations of what they hear. Personal narratives based on shared 
metaphors and responses to common problems in one generation may be 
reworked quite differently by the next. A concept of narrative —like cul- 
ture — that is more complicated and differentiated provides ways of think- 
ing about how human communities continue to hold together, and about 
how divisions that at one time seem deep recede and are reworked in the 

| process of building alliances at another time.—— 

|} Increasingly, anthropologists are: historicizing the narratives they tell 
about culture, looking at how documents, texts, and accounts passed on 
orally are rendered significant as representations of what has taken place. 
Anthropologists are consulting written records with more care, just as his- 
torians now pay more attention to cultural categories, cosmologies, and 
symbols, Oriented to the present through fieldwork, anthropologists con- 
tinue to focus on the contested ways people invoke the past to talk about 
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the present and the present to talk about the past. Including history makes 
the concept of culture seem less tidy but more interesting. 

At the end of the twentieth century, both anthropology and history face 
challenges about the relevance of their concepts and categories to varieties 
of cultural experience. Selection of categories is never neutral, and recent 
scholarly narratives are more conscious of struggles underlying systems of 
classification and periodization that may subsequently be presented as self- 
evident, especially those categories designating ownership or membership. 
In the Yukon Territory, as in many parts of the world, one area where nar- 
ratives about history and culture collide is in discussions about the nature 
of belonging. Recent literature from Eastern Europe suggests that catego 
ries of belonging are precisely where fractures occur most readily during 
periods of social upheaval.* Ideas about belonging provide particular in- 
sight into how local meanings are asserted in response to externally im- 
posed classification systems. 

This chapter provides some background information about the Yukon, 
its peoples, and their history and raises instances of how local meanings 
intersect in consequential ways with externally imposed categories. Here 1, 
attempt to construct an account of Yukon culture and history that pays 
close attention both to written accounts describing political and economic 
forces that shape contemporary understandings of the Territory’s history 
and to orally transmitted memories of how those forces were experienced) 
in Yukon First Nations communities. I also draw on conversations with ? 
indigenous Yukoners who have spent much of their adult lives evaluating 
the impact of both written and orally transmitted narratives on their land 
claims negotiations. At the end of the twentieth century both kinds of nar- 
rative—oral and written — continue to affect how people speak about his- 
tory and culture, They may take different forms, but they still intersect, 
now as in the past. 

My thesis, restated, is that Yukon storytellers of First Nations ancestry 
frequently demonstrate ability to build connections where rifts might oth- 
erwise appear. They use narratives to dismantle boundaries rather than 
erect them. In so doing, they raise significant epistemological issues both 
about past Western classificatory practice and about contemporary theoreti 
cal constructions, If postmodern analyses attribute fragmentation of mean- 
ing to late twentieth-century uncertainties, Yukon storytellers have long ex 
perienced such fragmentation as springing from the structure of colonial 
practices that took root more than a century ago. Subsequent chapters dem- 
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onstrate ways that narrative storytelling can construct meaningful bridgesin 
disruptive situations. When potential for division emerges, successful¥eso- 
lution often involves demonstrating how a story can reframe issues by 
providing a larger context. 





PERIODIZING HISTORY, CATEGORIZING THE WORLD: 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY NARRATIVES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 





‘The writing of history has always involved collecting, analyzing, and retell- 
ing stories about the past, yet the very act of collection means that some 
stories are enshrined in books while others remain marginalized. Sources 
for remembered history from the late nineteenth-century Yukon include 
some archived in written records and others passed on orally. They differ 
partly because the tellers had different goals and objectives, interpreted 
events differently, and emphasized different experiences. Events are always 
made into a story by suppressing some aspects and highlighting others, so 
it should not be surprising that both written and oral histories are based 
ona selective reading of the past, especially when they are retold to make 
meaningful connections in the present. 

Written records from the Yukon do not go back so very many years—a 
few fur trade journals from the 18508, travelers’ reports from the 1880s 
and 18908, a flood of letters and diaries from visitors who recorded their 
own stories during the 1896-98 Klondike gold rush. The historical nar- 
ratives constructed from these records reflect visions of people who consid 
ered themselves explorers writing their impressions of a land-they pre- 
covering. Aboriginal oral histories from the same period, 
transmitted in narratives, songs, place-names, and genealogies reflect an 
understanding of place by people who saw this land as the center of the 
world rather than its margin, Like letters and journals, oral histories are not 
always passed on as complete narratives, but they are much more than 
documents to be recorded and stored away. Stories about the past continue 
to be discussed and debated in small communities where oral tradition is a 
lively ongoing process, a way of understanding present as well as past. 

Between 1840 and 1890, a series of newcomers visited northwestern 
North America. The accounts left behind by fur traders, missionaries, 
scientists, and others suggest that though each had specific reasons for 
coming north, they all expected to acquire things of value. The entire 
project of nineteenth-century exploration can be understood as an exer~ 
cise in collection and classification. Traders were interested in collecting 
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furs, missionaries in collecting souls, scientists in collecting and classifying 
facts, prospectors in collecting gold nuggets, and government-sponsored 
expeditions in acquiring territories. 

‘These are the narratives usually certified as Yukon history. Though or- 
chestrated from a distance, they describe activities that enmeshed indige- 
nous peoples from the upper Yukon River in international markets and 
relationships long before they had face-to-face encounters with the first 
strangers. Whatever their motives, many early visitors recorded their obser- 
vations and impressions in journals, letters, and reports that are valuable to 
historians but that usually tell us more about Victorian values than about 
the indigenous peoples described. Yet these very observations often be: 
came authorizing statements, the foundation on which policy decisions 
were made by colonial institutions —the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
church, and the government. In this way, written documents based on cul- 
tural understandings from Europe and from distant North American loca- 
tions often had serious economic, political, and social consequences for the 


lives of Yukon peoples, “p 


Fur Traders and Missionaries: The Arrival of Strangers 





From, 1840 to 1890, Hudson’s Bay Company traders and Church of En- 
gland missionaries were the main international representatives in direct 
contact with aboriginal people in northwestern Canada. Imperial Britain 
was emerging from the Industrial Revolution with a strong conviction of 
its place at the social, economic, and political center of the world. On the 
surface its representatives — traders and missionaries —had very different 
objectives and methods, but in practice they often cooperated. Historians, 
often periodize the fur trade as a distinct chapter in Canadian history, as an 
event or a series of events with a clear beginning and ending. Aboriginal 
trappers, on the other hand, regard trapping as an enterprise that began 
long before Europeans arrived and that continues to-have-social.and eco- 
nomic importance in many communities, most recently as a consequence 
of the activities Of animal rights movements that have crippled trapping, 
economies across the North. 

Outlines of earlier trade between people living on the Yukon River and 
their neighbors remain hazy because the earliest items of exchange were 
perishable. Separated by mountain chains from the Tlingit on the Pacific 
coast and from the Inuit on the Arctic coast, interior Athapaskans traded 
skins and furs from the Yukon Plateau for marine products from both seas+ 
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‘Tlingit traders made annual trips to the interior to trade, bringing dried 
fish, eulachon oil, shell ornaments, and cedar bark baskets to exchange for 
tanned furs, moose and caribou hides, finished fur garments and mocca 
sins, and Native copper. Farther north, Gwich’in middlemen brought oil, 
bone, and tusks from the Arctic coast to exchange for inland furs, Older 
people still talk about the social contacts such trade provided —partner- 
ships established and marriages cementing them. There are stories about 
how interior peoples initially met coastal traders, about trade routes they 
followed, and about dangers Tlinget traders faced crossing glaciers. Clan 
traditions tell of the arrival of four Tlingit sisters who married into interior 
communities to formalize trading partnerships, and of the relaxation of 
ethnic boundaries between coastal and interior peoples over the years. 
The European-based fur trade and the arrival of Russian and British trad- 
ers on the north Pacific coast only intensified existing indigenous trade 
networks, causing trappers to shift emphasis from the domestic use of furs 
to their value as objects of exchange. Furs were the marketable resource 
that initially drew outsiders to the North, the first industry to link abori- 
ginal communities with European economies. With the addition of trade 
goods, trapping for trade gradually became a central occupation for people 
living on the Yukon Plateau. Historians and economists have convention- 
ally written about the fur trade as a market-oriented business, examining 
problems involved in collecting and transporting furs from northern com- 
munities to urban centers, tracing linkages between fur production in 
Canada and far markets in Europe. Their emphasis has been on how the 
far trade articulates with large-scale industrial economies. Anthropologists 
have been more likely to concentrate on aboriginal producers, looking at 
procedures followed before the furs reach the trader, examining the kinds 
of labor involved in both producing and processing furs and the kinds of 
‘exchanges that occur as those furs are transformed into commodities. They 
have analyzed the consequences of such trade for subsistence economies, 
community leadership patterns, and relations within aboriginal families 
Both sets of narratives document a relationship that is often explored more 
fally in oral traditions of people who experienced the intrusion of Victorian 
values into the Subarctic than in the documentary sources left behind. 
Commercial trade dominating the Yukon River after the 1840s was 
driven from distant centers. Russian and British traders were originally 
drawn to the Pacific Northwest by sea otter furs, but the European fur 
markets had no limits: there were never enough firs to satisfy demand in 
Moscow, London, or Paris. By the mid-r800s, sea otters were all but ex 
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terminated, and trading companies turned their attention inland, again re- 
lying largely on existing indigenous trade networks. Efforts by the Hud 
son’s Bay Company to establish inland posts during the 1840s stopped at 
Fort Selkirk when the trader Robert Campbell was driven out in 1852 by 
coastal Tlingit traders who viewed his arrival in “their” trading territory as 
an intrusion, Despite his failure, Campbell’s efforts have earned him dis- 
proportionate weight in oral accounts about first encounters with whites, 
rendered more recently as accounts of cannibalism by traders at one of hi 
posts.® 

Ideas of fashion peculiar to a particular historical period in Europe drove 
the nineteenth-century fur industry. Beaver hats, stoles, muffs, and coats 
made of Yukon furs were valuable commodities because of their scar- 
city, cost, and durability. But Europeans were not the only ones interested 
in fashion. Yukon women experimented with designs made possible by 
new varieties of beads. Indigenous artistic traditions were elaborated as 
women began working with different colors and textures, integrating new 
designs — especially floral patterns — into established traditions. Ideas of 
beauty, fashion, and art, then, may Have influenced the far trade from sev- 
eral angles, both in the European fashion industry and in indigenous artis, 
tic traditions in northern Canada.” 

If early traders saw advantages in working with indigenous knowledge 
systems, missionaries were committed to a vision that they had a moral 
obligation to “civilize” and Christianize the world by introducing everyone 
to the spiritual and cultural values of Victorian Britain. Ironically, the great- 
est conflicts in the quest for souls came from within the missionary com- 
munity. Two major agencies were in active competition west of the Great 
Lakes during the late nineteenth century — the Church Missionary Society 

(cms), associated with the Anglican Church, and the Roman Cath 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate (om). Initially, a least, Anglican missionaries 
were more successful in the Yukon because of alliances developed with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company during the critical period of nineteenth-century 
expansion 

Mission programs reflected the evolutionary narrative widespread in 
Britain at the time, that hunters’ moral and material progress would be 
hastened if they could be enjoined to abandon hunting in order to farm. 
This idea conveniently served interests of British colonial expansion by jus- 
tifying repression of other ways of life in the service of expanding cities like 
London. Church policy took as one of its objectives the transformation of 
hunters to farmers and, despite the dubious wisdom of pursuing agricul- 
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ture in a subarctic environment, incorporated garden plots and hayficlds 
into the residential school programs like the one Bishop William Carpenter 
Bompas and his wife, Selina, established at Carcross shortly after the tum 
of the century. 

‘As with the fur trade, retrospectively we ask different questions about 
missionary work, Recent scholarly activity addresses the systematic expan- 
sion of missionary pursuits from Europe into North America and the uni 
formity of the program, despite internal conflicts and competition among, 
the participants. Oral traditions from the Yukon focus instead on the vari- 
ety of relationships that developed between aboriginal people and indi- 
vidual missionaries who came from different cultural and class backgrounds 
and brought different styles of operation to their project. Robert McDon- 
ald, born to an Ojibwa mother and a Scottish trader on the Red River, was 
one of the few Anglican missionaries in the Yukon who did not come from 
England; he is remembered in stories discussed in chapter 6 

Nineteenth-century Christian theology was concerned with fixed mean- 
ings —with the idea that there was a single truth, Consequently, mission- 
aries were uninterested in spiritual traditions that guided people living in 
the Yukon, except when they identified practices they wished to change. A 
foundational local narrative, largely marginalized in European accounts be- 
cause it was opaque to newcomers, concerned interaction between humans 
and animals, more generally conceptualized as relationships between hu 
man and nonhuman persons. Everyone understood that humans and ani 
mals were born into a world animated by power. At the beginning of time, 
these beings shared such attributes as language and thought, and animals, 
had the ability to adopt human disguise. In the social contract they shared, 
such relationships were understood as mutually sustaining, Fur traders who 
saw animals as commodities and missionaries who categorized humans as 
distinct from animals and holding dominion over them were ill equipped 
and disinclined to pay close attention to such epistemology, which never: 
theless continued to lend explanatory coherence to local understandings of 
the world. Whereas missionaries were committed to a single truth, Yukon 
peoples had no difficulty integrating the new narratives into their own be- 
lief systems, as elaborated in chapter 6. 














Varieties of History: Extending Empire 


By the 1870s other pressures — again from outside the Yukon —were sig- 
naling a shift in trading liaisons. With rumors of mineral wealth on the 
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Yukon River attracting prospectors, independent traders, scientists, map- 
makers, and journalists continued to arrive. Determined to describe and 
classify the world they were entering, they left valuable documents that 
give us an interesting, but inevitably partial, snapshot of what nineteenth- 
century visitors saw.® Two fairly obvious shortcomings —one temporal, 
one spatial — confront us when we consult these sources. First, the Yukon 
was experiencing the effects of European intrusion long before most visi- 
tors arrived, so most records document the consequences of European in 
trusion rather than features of precontact life, By the 1890s the Tlingit and 
Athapaskan fur trade had tapered off. Coastal-Ilingit people were already 
working in canneries, while Athapaskan men and women were selling their 
labor to prospectors and travelers and taking advantage of the alternative 
trading opportunities provided by recently arrived independent traders. 
Second, most early reports from the southern Yukon provide observa 
tions from a narrow river corridor. When elders from the southern Yukon 
talk about early population centers, they refer to places like Hutshi and 
Aishihik, which rarely appear in written records because they were some 
distance from the river routes most travelers used. 

‘Older people also tell stories they heard about the earliest travelers. Res- 
idents on the upper Yukon River had their own classifications for the 
strangers, calling them K’och’én, or “cloud pegple,” because of their col- 
orless skin, A common narrative theme involves a journcy made by one 
‘man or woman to another dimension of time and space where everything, 
including people and animals, is white —a winter world where the charac- 
teristics of ordinary reality are reversed so that the traveler must be reedu- 
cated to understand what he or she is seeing.” Some people reasoned that 
the Koch’én were visitors from this world. They watched carefully from a 
distance as the white “cloud people” passed by in their boats. ‘Travelers 
following the Yukon River regularly reported the absence of local people 
in such comments as “once again, we saw no Indians today.” Oral histo- 
ries, though, provide ample evidence that indigenous people observed the 
strangers. 

BY the 1880s prospectors were arriving on the upper Yukon River, 
bringing expectations and experiences from the goldfields of California 
and British Columbia. When questions of territorial ownership arose, they 
were interpreted solely with reference to competing claims by Canada and 
the United States, with no suggestion that aboriginal people might have 
legal claims to the land. Then as now, narratives of nationhood were im: 
passioned and governments were accumulating territories, with the United 
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States acquiring Alaska from Russia in 1867 and acceding to a boundary 
line with Canada along the 14zst meridian. By the end of the century, 
though, American prospectors entering the upper Yukon River basin were 
reluctant to be ruled by Canadian law. 

‘The Klondike gold rush continues to fascinate Western audiences. The 
allure of gold has deep narrative roots, but its discovery in 1896 coincided 
with a world depression and gave hope to thousands of unemployed men 
who could assemble provisions for one winter and set off, encouraged by 
dreams of fortunes to be found in the creck beds and gravel bars of one 
small tributary of the Yukon River, the Klondike. All that seemed necessary 
was a willingness to take the risks involved in traveling to the extreme 
northwest corner of North America. 

Retrospectively, the gold rush seems less glamourous. Many prospectors 
endured enormous hardships, and few who survived the difficult journey 
found claims left to stake once they reached the Klondike River. The most 
enduring effect of the gold rush was establishment of an infrastructure for 
administering the newly established Yukon ‘Territory from Ottawa, the 
nation’s capital. Institutions dating from this time continue to have far- 
reaching implications. 

“The Klondike has generated an enormous literature, but in thousands of 
pages we find few references to the indigenous peoples who observed and 
were affected by the changes. Between 1896 and 1900, tens of thou- 
sands of men and far smaller numbers of women converged on this one 
small area, The vast majority came by the same route, climbing the Chil- 
koot Pass, building rafts, and then traveling down the Yukon River to 
Dawson City, We are left to imagine the impact of this torrent of visitors 
on aboriginal peoples living along the route and near Dawson City be- 
cause so few travelers even mentioned Native peoples in their journals. 
Chapter 4 examines counternarratives from this period and their long-term 
implications. 

“Most whites left the country soon after the beginning of the century. In 
1900 the total population of the Yukon Territory had climbed to over 
‘twenty-seven thousand, of whom three thousand were classified by the 
census as “Indian.” By 1922 the total population had shrunk to six thou- 
sand, and by 1921 to just over four thousand, where it remained relatively 
stable for the next twenty years.!° Fur prices remained high well into the 
4930s. By then a family’s annual cycle included one or more trips to a 
trading post, and some families built log cabins near posts. There was some 
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seasonal wage work on riverboats, at wood camps, as hunting guides, 
and on the White Pass railway. More children were attending residential 
schools. Nevertheless, long-standing social organization continued to pro- 
vide coherence. 

Before the Second World War, there were no major roads in the Yukon 
and few mechanized vehicles. A few wagon trails remained from mining in 
the early 1900s and a winter road paralleled the Yukon River from White- 
horse to Dawson City, Generally, people traveled by foot, dog team, or 
boat and were separated from other camps by several days’ travel. Then one 
spring day in 1942, three regiments of Ameri 
horse with orders to build the Yukon section of the Alaska Highway. A 
northern road system had been discussed for some years, but the threat of 
4 military invasion from Japan accelerated the task dramatically. Between 
April r942 and December 1943, more than thirty-four thousand men were 
employed constructing a road linking British Columbia, the Yukon, and 
Alaska. Once again the indigenous population was overwhelmed by large 
numbers of outsiders with radically different lifestyles. The “second rush,” 
as older people call it, marked another transition with consequences sub- 
stantially more disruptive than those of the gold rush, 

Remembered accounts of Alaska highway construction show that no 
single narrative captures the experience of aboriginal people living through 
it, Memories of wartime experience are much debated and have helped 
people to formulate their contemporary land claims position. Elders speak- 
ing formally during the 1976 Alaska Highway Pipeline Inquiry and more 
personally during the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Alaska 
Highway construction in 1992 reflected on changes associated with the 
coming of the road. Short-term consequences included the inevitable im- 
pact of another brief population explosion as some thirty thousand soldiers 
and construction workers arrived practically overnight — including the ex- 
citement of new technology, new people, and new ideas, but also the dev- 
astation caused by epidemics and dramatic increases in the availability of 
alcohol. 

Long-term changes occurred in two broad areas: in relationships be- 
tween aboriginal people and land, and in long-standing social institutions 
associated with family and kinship. Because of overhunting by soldiers dur- 
ing the construction period, large areas of the southwest Yukon were set 
aside as a sanctuary, effectively barring aboriginal people from their tradi- 
tional hunting and trapping territories. State-imposed restrictions on hunt- 
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ing and trapping inevitably altered local modes of production, The high- 
way corridor also permitted comprehensive government administration for 
the first time, and a host of new agencies began to operate in communities, 
providing social assistance but often usurping roles formerly carried out by 
extended families — economic support, health care, education, and enforce: 
ment of rules. In the short term many ofthese services seemed beneficial, but 
the cumulative effect ofliving in government-administered settlements with 
no economic base also contributed to difficulties for many families. 





BELONGING IN THE YUKON: 
LANGUAGE, LAND, AND FAMILY IN THE LATE TWENTIB 





CENTURY 


Yukon First Nations are linguistically, culturally, and historically diverse. 
‘They speak many languages. Their territories stretch from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Pacific. They have differing histories of contact with other indige- 
nous peoples and with Europeans."! In the late twentieth century, when 
indigenous people speak publicly on their own terms about identity and 
belonging, they do so in ways that are meaningful at present. Their con 
cepts are rooted in categories different from those of the social sciences, 
and their formulation of historical periods differs from that devised by his- 
“Yorians, But when such concepts intermingle with those used in anthro- 
pology, linguistics, history, or economics and become authorized (for ex- 
ample, in negotiations surrounding land claims and self- government), they 
have consequences. Concepts and categories have the potential to pull 
people together —to unite them — but they can just as easily be divisive, 
especially when they become legitimized by “expert” knowledge. 
Language, land, and family are central to contemporary public discus- 
sions of culture and expressions of belonging in Yukon communities. All 
three concepts refer to institutions profoundly affected by more than a cen 
tury of involvement in international economic, political, and social net- 
works, Within any social community, members differ in their experiences 
‘of what such fundamental concepts mean—older and younger people, 
{land-based trappers and urban residents, women and men. But when ¢x- 
ternally authorized categories begin to create cleavages based on conflict- 
ing claims to language, to land, or to family knowledge, skilful storytellers 
frequently contribute by demonstrating —in effect performing — how sto- 
| ries can reconnect people temporarily divided. In subsequent chapters I 
suggest that this process lias long historical Yoots in the Yukon and that 
now, as in the past, people use narrative knowledge to establish conne 
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tions among people potentially at odds. Here I continue to provide back- 
ground a contemporary narrator would expect from his or her audience. 


pres 9 2etcbo\sh 


Language: Forging Connections Sener 


Languages spoken in the Yukon Territory are classified by linguists as be- 
Ionging to two families, Athapaskan and Tlingit. The Athapaskan group en- 
compasses at least thirty distinct languages in northwestern North America 
as well as several spoken far to the south, including Navajo and Apache. 
Athapaskan languages still spoken in the Yukon include Gwich’in, Han, 
Upper Tanana, Tutchone, Southern Tutchone, Tagish, and Kaska.%? Tlin- 
git is spoken in southeastern Alaska, and following the movement of coastal 
traders to the high country interior during the nineteenth century, Tlingit 
became a dominant language in part of the southern Yukon (see map 1). 
One striking feature of language use in this region, especially among the 
elderly, is the fluid multilingualism that seems to have characterized daily 
life. If the purpose of language is to communicate, no commitment to this 
goal can be clearer than in northwestern North America, where it seems to 
have been routine in this century for people to speak not just several lan- 
guages, but languages from different families. Older women I worked with 
during the 1970s and 980s spoke one or sometimes two Athapaskan lan- 
guages as well as Tlingit and added English to their repertoire as adults. 
Linguists constructing orthographies for contemporary Yukon languages 
point to place-names as providing especially vivid linguistic evidence of past 
multilingualism. Translation of some names is straightforward, but others 
remain submerged because of complex loan traditions stemming from bi 
lingual times where now only a borrowed name may survive; for example, 
an original Athapaskan name borrowed and now euphonized in ‘Tlingit 
Were it possible to know all the original Athapaskan names, linguists say, 

















we could learn more about the history of each language and the processes 
of linguistic shift that occurred during the last century.'* 

Contemporary ethnographic maps of the Yukon use linguistic categories 
to depict territorial boundaries, suggesting firmer divisions than may ever 
have existed. The boundaries are usually sketched to coincide with river 


drainages but provide no idea of early, ipppelaion shifts or how many earlier 
tee 





languages may have disappeared. L | SG anthropologists routinely 
emphasize the schematic intent and social permeability of such divisions, 
but once they become accepted techniques for mappinigy theFe 8 a ten- 
dency to reify them—to give them disproportionate categorical weight 
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and to point to them as boundary markers. The convention is simultane- 
“ously convenient ama’ Rroblematicy 

Origins of names used to designate Yukon languages are obscure. When 
the first European visitors arrived a century ago, they asked people they 
encountered what they called themselves and their neighbors, and then 
sometimes uncritically transcribed what they heard. Some of those names, 
like Gwich’in or Tlingit, have roots in original languages. Others like Tut- 
chone are opaque, possibly originating in the word dechiin or “stick,” a 
term then used on the coast to characterize interior forest dwellers. Elderly 
speakers of Athapaskan languages use quite different terms to refer to 
themselves, sometimes din or den, meaning “people,” or possibly Kajit 
(Crow) or Agunda (Wolf), referring to moiety names. If they speak Tlingit 
they might identify themselves further with reference to clan —Deishee- 
taan, Yanyeidi, DakV’aweidi, or one of several other prominent Tlingi 
named clans. Because there are so many ways to refer to oneself, Yukon 
First Nations now conventionally use language names as one way to distin- 
guish regional differences, The expansion of the Yukon Native Language 
Centre's programs in the 1980s and the addition of a Bureau of Aboriginal 
Languages Services in the 1990s have contributed enormously to dis- 
cussions of the continuing significance of languages once deemed to be 
vanishing. 

In addition to authorizing territorial divisions, language is sometimes 
invoked to draw attention to generational boundaries. One distinction, 
made with increasing frequency, is between those who are said to “have 
their language” and those who do not. For a variety of reasons — especially 
compulsory schooling—most people born after the construction of the 
Alaska Highway in 1943 learned English as a first language. Only in the 
late 19708 was the idea of Native language instruction in classrooms first 
given serious attention. Younger students fresh from the stimulation of 
those programs, addressing elders who often suffered stigma or even pun- 
ishment for speaking their languages when they were young, sometimes 
complain that elders do not sufficiently encourage or reward their efforts. 
Those same older people can only marvel at the inconsistency of educa~ 
tional policies that suppress indigenous languages in one generation and 
legislate them in another. 

But if fractures appear— between linguistic groups or generations — 
there are countless examples of asserting distinctions to make connections, 
Ata graduation banquet for First Nations high school students in 1993, 
for example, an clected chief from one community was invited to address 
the students and asked an elder to translate for him. “I am a young chief,” 
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he said, “and do not have my language, and so I am asking my elder 
to interpret for me.” Even though the eighteen-year-old students were 

unlikely to understand the translation, the public acknowledgment of 

Tutchone, in this case, gave more ceremonial weight to the event than 

‘would have been possible in a speech delivered in English 

A forceful discussion of language also occurred at a three-day elders’ 
festival held in the southern Yukon during the summer of 1994, where the 
focus remained resolutely on communication. During the weekend work- 
shop, elders from across the Yukon spoke in many languages about many 
issues. English was the common language of discussion, and because the 
meeting was being held on Tlingit territory, translation was also provided 
between Tlingit and English. We met on the edge of Teslin Lake, at a com- 
fortable site where meetings, meals, and entertainment were all hosted by 
the Teslin First Nation, away from the distractions of town. The meeting 
included people of all ages, and the expectation was that elders would do 
‘most of the talking, giving younger people opportunities to listen. 

One of many topics on the agenda concerned how elders’ words should 
be transcribed, an issue long of interest to linguists and students of oral 
history but more likely to be debated in university classrooms than in 
subarctic lakeside campsites. The question put to the assembly was this 
Recently, proceedings from an elders’ conference had been prepared and 
published using verbatim transcripts of speeches in English. One reader 
had formally objected that “elders sound unintelligent” when recorded 
in nonstandard English. This group had been asked to make a decision 
about whether verbatim transcripts of their meeting should be prepared or 
whether they should be worked into standard English. 

The positions voiced by elders at this meeting were eloquent and impas- 
sioned and consistently emphasized communication, audience, and con- 
nection, One by one, elders spoke about their view that their words should 
be transcribed directly as they were spoken. If the academic concern, first 
raised by Franz Boas a century ago, relates to the inevitable loss in style 
and form that occurs when narratives learned in an indigenous language 
are recorded and transcribed in English, the concerns of these elders were 
different. They spoke about how such words extend connections —to 
younger people, to cultural outsiders, and across linguistic boundaries 
within the Yukon. They were less troubled about whether recording oral 
narrative may inappropriately disembody, decontextualize, and crystallize 
it than about how the printed page allows readers to “hear” the words of 
those who are no longer living — in other words, how print enhances pos- 
sibilities for communication. They unanimously agreed that their words | 
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should be transcribed in English as spoken, expressing a commitment to 
linguistic constructions that are recognizably theit own. 

In the words of one elder, Percy Henry: “How could we have someone 
else changing our words — put words in my mouth and change the mean- 
ing? It starts from the elder ... from the grass roots. I’ve never seen a house 
built from the top down yet.” Another elder added, “Our elders are our 
lawyers. To take the work they have done and destroy it by changing it is 
wrong. Then they won't be able to read it. What we have done [in prepar- 
ing the booklets] you have to respect it and be proud of it. Elders can read. 
The book should not be changed. We must leave it as it is in order to 
understand.” 

Although everyone would agree that ideally multilingual texts should be 
recorded, transcribed, and printed, they recognize the impracticality of do- 
ing this for all public meetings and for a largely English readership. What 

j emerged at this meeting was a strong commitment to extend communica- 

tion in whatever forms possible, writing being only one way among many. 
there was also optimism — possibly a result of a history of self-confident 
multilingualism — that English is just one more Native language, in fact the 
dominant Native language at the end of the century. 














Land and Connection to Place 






Articulating past and present con: i 
rif aii era of protracted land claims n¢ fions-AGain, older 

relation between humans and land differently than do 
the younger men and women directly 
clders speak of language as reflecting multilingualism and communication, 
they speak of land in terms of travel and mobility, frequently constructing, 
life stories as travel narratives. Their understanding of landownership rarely 
includes formal boundaries and is expressed in terms of knowledge ac- 
quired during a lifetime. “My roots grow in jackpine roots!” Kitty Smith 
reported she told a former commissioner of the Yukon Territory when ex- 
plaining to him her rights: “I’m born here. I branch here. The government 
got all this country, how big it is. He don’t pay five cents ~ still he got it 
all! Nobody kicks me out. No sir!” 6 
Community land claims negotiators, on the other hand, face the difficult 
task of reconciling the state’s narratives about land as bounded units to be 
owned and operated for profit with their own spatial understanding that 
stories crosscut maps. Women in their forties who have been involved in 
the negotiations have given this much thought. In our conversations they 














gaged in these negotiations. If 
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have expressed the same point in different ways. In one woman’s words, 
“You know, I think it’s all the same thing. People are starting to think 
about their identity, about who they are. And you know how itis when you 
start thinking about who you are—right away, you think of place.” An- 
other expressed her concern about the rigidity of the negotiations process: 
“How can you own a piece of land? It’s like saying you can own a cloud!” 
Still another expressed her frustration with the categories imposed by land 
claims agreements on hunting practices in ironic terms: “So, if ‘subsis 
tence’ means ‘food,’ and ‘nonsubsistence’ means ‘culture,’ how do you get 
a swan bone for a ceremony?” 

[~ My own appreciation of the relation between mobility and connection 

} to land deepened as I recorded stories of lives where a single year could 
often be mapped as a travel narrative. Speaking about her childhood, for 
instance, Angela Sidney began, 

















“The earliest time I’m talking about is 1910 —T can’t remember when T was much 
younger. I remember we were staying across Ten Mile on that island — they used to 





call that island “Tagish John Island, 
Island” —-it’s right straight across Ten Mile. 1 remember that time — that’s year 


and later they started to call it “Old Scotty 


1910, Lremember my father was fishing and we were staying on that island. 


She continued to detail the family’s activities and her childhood memories 
during that year. Another time, she began, 


This is 1972 Pm talking about, when we went up to Black Lake ~'T’ooch” Aayi 
We traveled around the shore, hunting for moose. From what I remember, we 
stayed under that gray mountain —Taaghahi —until Christmas, and then we moved 
to Millhaven. And from Millhaven, we went up to Black Lake. Then, almost at the 
end of March, we started coming back — back to Careross or Tagish. That summer 
| se didn goto Marsh Lake 
i 
| 


And so her narrative continued, incorporating some 230 place-names we 
mapped together in Tagish, Tlingit, and English languages." Like other 
elderly women, she described how mobility inevitably decreased as people 
were consolidated into villages following the wartime construction of the 
| Alaska Highway. Possibly the hardest aspect for these women was con- 
| finement to villages where children could attend day schools, but where 





women could no longer accompany spouses who continued to hunt. Re- 
peatedly, women talked abou time with reference to places named in 
“Athapaskan languages and sometimes not seen for years yet still providing, 
anchors for memory. Frequently, too, naming the places reminded women 
of songs that reenact and commemorate events.” 
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Stories link human history to place. John Joe, almost one hundred years 
old when we began recording place-names in 1976, explained his view that 
there is a causal link between understanding the names, knowing the sto- 
ries associated with names, and living in the world as an adequate human 
being. He expressed distress that younger people were less knowledgeable 
about and less interested in these stories than in the past: 


Old people used to tell stories to young people. This happened [at] Shatighay, that 
one [at] Chezha, that one at Shatd’she’ee. The stories — you can’t tell them now. 
“You believe that?” they say. Old people, they tell you a story, you've got to listen. 
When you don’t listen, you're going to be crazy. You're going to be crazy, and 
you're not going to live long. 


‘Near Carcross, Angela Sidney would point to and name the four moun- 
tains where Animal Mother or Game Mother hung her trampoline at the 
beginning of time when she created the first animals."* On Tagish Lake, we 
followed the route taken by Fox when he first gave names to the points of 
land extending into the lake: 


“My brother-in-law,” he said. . 

“From here, you go. 

You get down the lake from here 

You go to that K’aa’ Deit!’6oni— that means ‘where arrows 
are tied up in a bundle.” 

‘That’s Tagish language: Tlingit is Chooneit Wusi.axu Yé. 

Now they call it “Frying Pan Island” because it’s sometimes 
joined to the shore 

It’s actoss from Ten Mile, Tsuxx’aayi, 

“Put bait in the water. From here on, you go. ...” 

‘They call that mountain behind that place K’aa’ Deit!’6oni Dzéle’; 

Chooneit Shaayi, Tlingit way. 


He’s the one, Fox, gave Indian names to all those points on 
‘Tagish Lake, 
They still use them, Indian way.!? 


The surging glaciers in what is now Kluane National Park came alive in 
very different ways when Kitty Smith told about the copper-clawed owls 
living in glacier dens or how a shaman caused the Lowell Glacier, Natidi, 
to surge, blocking the Alsek River valley: 
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“Ah, that old man! 

‘The top of his head is just like the place where gopher 
plays — 

‘A bare stump.” 

‘That kid laughed at him. 


‘Well, that old man is from Yukon, you know. 


Summertime, that old [Yukon] man went to Nati 
He’s medicine man, you know, big doctor. 

‘That ice was coming right down from the mountain. 
At the end of the ice, a creek came down. 

Right there, he sat down, 


He said to himself, 

“What am I going to do?” 

His doctor talks to him. 

“You think I’m going to bring that glacier to this mountain? 
Ie’s going to be flooded, that side.” 











His doctor told him, 

“You try it. It’s going to come.” 

‘That old man lay down, right there. 

His doctor’s working now on that glacier. 


It comes down, comes down, 
Glacier... glacier... comes down . .. comes down 
Until it’s all level with this mountain, 


‘That's the first time it [Lowell Glacier] crossed, 
‘That Indian doctor did that. 


After he did that, it crossed another time. 
‘My grandma told me it was like that one time, in her time. 
All flooded again, that 1016, Haines Junction, that way. 
Talk about gophers die! she said. 
Before, that glacier didn't do that. 
But after he did that, first time, from there it 

started.2” 
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The orientation of different drainage systems in the Yukon took on new 
dimensions when Annie Ned explained how they were established by Crow 
at the beginning of time: one to the Arctic Ocean, one to the Bering Sea, 
‘one to the Pacific Northwest Coast.2" A drive along the Alaska Highway is 
transformed by hearing the names, the songs, the origins of landscape 
features. 

In Annie Ned’s words, 


You know old people, long time, they call this country 
where they [the places] are. 
That’s from this man, he tells it. 





Next one, he telsit, 
That's the way we got it. 
Just like you read. 


Just like we go to school for that old man. 


We bring some wood, bring some wai ple to tell 





to old pe 





us this story. 
We don’t pick it up for nothing, 
Old time words are just like school! 


‘Meanings are embodied in the very performance of naming places. When 
asked Kitty Smith whether she would pronounce a list of place-names I 
read back to her, compiled from her stories, so that I could check spellings 








with a linguist, she ignored my question and retold the stories, apparently 
delighted that I was finally learning the names she had taught me. 

But mapping names, like mapping the boundaries of territories used by 
individual trappers, has implications. As background to land claims nego- 
tiations, many communities set out to document the extent to which ter 
ritories near their communities had been used in the past and continue to 
be used by particular families, Named places can thus be transformed from 
sites of significance to authorized boundary markers demarcating neigh- 
boring groups. Imperceptibly, named places that were formerly an asse1 
tion of multilingualism and mobility, of exchange and travel, can come to 
divide and separate people who were formerly connected. At negotiations 
surrounding heritage agreements in onc community during summer 1991, 
for instance, debate was generated by the federal negotiators’ mandate to 








offer protection to specific, documented archaeological and historical sites 
This clashed with the understanding of many community members that 
what was at issue was not so much the sites themselves as the relationships 
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between sites and the need to protect them by restricting detrimental access 
to trails between territories. 

During final stages of land selection in 1994, some people were publicly 
expressing concerns about the social consequences of these newly bounded 
territories. Some parents, for instance, wondered whether their children 
might be less welcome off settlement lands once boundaries acquire official 
status. Others were concerned that artificial boundaries may restrict mo- 
bility, especially for the elderly: beneficiaries to the settlement must enroll 
in only one First Nation, but most elders can legitimately claim member- 
ship in several communities, making their choice arbitrary. Could this sub- 
sequently bring restrictions, some ask, preventing an.clder from fishing at 
a river her grandmother, her mother, and she had used all her life? The 
decision of the federal government to allocate what is called “land quan: 
tum” to each First Nation based on market value means that some com: 
munities will receive title to more land than others. Communities on the 
Alaska Highway, where land is assessed at relatively high values, have 
smaller allotments than more distant communities, generating potential 
rifts in situations where allocations may be interpreted as inequitable. 

Although the settlement of outstanding land claims in the Yukon has 
involved enormous commitment and work by many communities and in: | | 
dividuals, achievements of one kind come at costs of another kind. Some \ | 
of the thoughtful ways these issues are addressed in narrative ar€ discussed 
in chapter 7 in the context ofthe Yukon International Storytelling Festival 
‘Narratives told.at this festival continue to address issues on which there is 
yet no closure, but they demonstrate that persistent storytelling compli: 
cates externally mandated boundaries and categories. 




















Family and Belonging 


‘Extended family connections remain foundational in Yukon communities. 
Throughout the world and during most periods of human history, people 
have relied on culturally variable constructions of family to frame rules of 
behavior and social obligations. John Borneman suggests that to treat kin- 
ship ahistorically, as though it were an evolutionary stage of social organi- 
zation relegated to the past, isto render it apolitical at the very point where 
kinship asserts its importance most centrally — in modern nationalism. Kin- 
ship indced provides the axis of non-Western political systems, but itis also 
“the topos on which ‘nationness’ is mapped.”** 

Because our experiences of family occur so early in life, there is a human 
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tendency to naturalize our acquired ideas about family. In the Yukon, so- 
cial relationships are profoundly structured by matrilineal moieties, Crow 
(Kajit) and Wolf (Agunda). Membership as Crow or as Wolf is determined 
by birth and is passed on from a woman to her children. Because rules 
of exogamy were strictly enforced in the past — disobedience was consid- 
ered incestuous and was punishable by banishment or death — one’s father 
was always a member of the opposite moiety, and every domestic unit in- 
cluded both Crow and Wolf. Historically, alliances were repeatedly forged 
between moieties by marriages, partnerships, and trade, linking people 
from widely dispersed areas in networks of familiar responsibilities. In 
southern Yukon Tlingit communities, moieties further incorporate clans 
whose members can usually name a common ancestor in the distant past, 
if not necessarily the precise genealogical links. 
Such a system has broad advantages. It immediately situates everyone, 
ince Kinship affiliations can be determined immediately by answers to 
simple questions like “Who is your mother?” or where names are clan- 
owned property, “What is your Indian name?” Until recently, preferred 
patterns of postmarital matrilocal residence ensured that elderly people 
were provided for by sons-in-law. A woman would be likely to continue 
working with her mother, aunts, and sisters after marriage, and together 
they might raise their children. Heer husband, joining her family at least for 
an initial year or two, would hunt with her brother, and as opposite moiety 
brothers-in-law, they might become permanent trading partners even after 
the couple-became more independent. A man would come to know two 
hunting territories well —the one where he was raised and also his wife’s. 
‘Awoman would retain detailed knowledge of berry grounds and the loca- 
tions of vegetable roots and plants, critical during periods of scarcity. 
Moiety and clan arrangements have continued to guide behavior at criti 
cal times of life — birth, puberty, and death —as well as on numerous less 
formal occasions. At death, for instance, opposite moiety relatives can be 
counted on to take care of mortuary arrangements, and after an appropri- 
ate interval, the bereaved clan may repay them with a potlarch.* Con- 
temporary potlatches support an effective redistribution system whereby 
‘one moiety performs services for another and later receives repayment. Be~ 
cause every household unit includes members of both moieties, goods pot 
latched by one side may well remain within the same domestic unit. 
Another way of understanding relationships is as reciprocity between 
providers and dependents. In the past, every group needed to maintain a 
balance between people who were able to provide necessities of life and 
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those who depended on them. Each person began life as a dependent child, 
became a provider in adulthood, and resumed dependent status again in 
old age. An elderly woman, for example, might spend one winter with one 
group of children and grandchildren and another winter with other family 
members. An able-bodied man or woman might join a group temporarily. 
Both lateral and generational relationships, then, were characterized by 
reciprocity. 

With increasing intrusion of the state into family affairs, both sets of re- 
lationships have become problematic. Contemporary efforts to formalize 
tradition with reference to “traditional justice systems,” for example, offer 
belated attempts to accommodate moiety, clan, and generational relation- 
ships in decision making by the very legal institutions that attempted to 
erase them a century ago, an issue explored in chapter 4. Current efforts to 
revitalize older principles of social control require codification of relation- 
ships that would not have occurred in the past. Furthermore, men and 
women now elders in their late sixties and seventies, who are enjoined to 
work toward building such institutions, experienced during their teenage 
years the forceful disruptions dismantling kin-based relationships after con- 
struction of the Alaska Highway in the 1940s. The epidemics associated 
with highway construction, consolidation in highway communities, the in- 
troduction of the Family Allowance Act (1944-45) used to enforce resi- 
dential school attendance, and the Revised Act to Provide Old Age Assis 
tance (1952) (Which strained relationships between those who had cash 
and those who did not) were central to their formative years. In a con- 
temporary context, relations between generational groups are sometimes 
strained by what one younger person has described as a “culture of disap- 
proval” emanating from some elders. His interpretation is that, given the 
social disruptions this generation of elders experienced, they are sometimes 
less patient with young people than elders may have been in the past. 
Mrs, Sidney’s narrative and Mrs. Smith’s carvings discussed in chapters 3 
and s suggest that clan and generational differences are not necessarily new 
and that storytelling practices may long have addressed such contradictions 
when they arose. 











CONTEMPORARY EXTENSIONS OF ORAL TRADITION 


When Yukon First Nations began doing research for land claims in the late 
1960s, one of their initial objectives was to document their shared experi- 
ences as aboriginal people throughout the Yukon in order to present their 
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claims collectively as a united organization. With the settlement of that 
claim, they are struggling to develop ways of working together while still 
recognizing long-standing regional and cultural differences. They argue 
that the terminological shift from “Yukon Indians” to “First Nations” sig- 
nificantly foregrounds multiplicity of perspectives rather than homogeneity. 

In the late 1990s, increasing attention is being paid to indigenous per- 
spectives on the past—in the South Pacific, Africa, and North and South 
America. Yukon oral traditions are also reaching wider audiences, At the 
annual Yukon International Storytelling Festival, discussed in chapter 7, 
elders speak to large crowds of attentive listeners. Northern Native Broad- 
casting Yukon has produced videotaped documentaries on historical and 
contemporary issues that are televised across northern Canada. The Yukon 
Historical and Museums Association sponsors annual conferences, like the 
‘one described at the beginning of chapter 2, where elders, academics, and 
other visitors exchange ideas on topics of common interest. The Heritage 
Branch of the Yukon Territorial Government funds First Nations to con- 
duct their own oral history projects. The Yukon Native Language Centre 
continues to document languages, place-names, narratives, and history and 
to ensure that these become incorporated into the regular school program. 
The Council for Yukon First Nations has worked with the Department of 
Education to develop a community-based curriculum for use in Yukon 








classrooms. The Bureau of Aboriginal Languages Services supports a broad 
range of translation services in communities. 

The endurance of oral tradition in the Yukon speaks to the persistence 
and adaptability of narrative as a framework for bridging social fractures 
that threaten to fragment human relationships, Storytelling also raises 
questions about the relation between knowledge remembered and embod: 
ied in narrative and its translation to broader audiences. Remaining chap: 
ters investigate these processes in greater depth, both as they occurred in 
the past and as they continue in the present. 
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“Pete’s Song”: Establishing 
Meanings through Story and Song 





In collaboration with Angela Sidney 


Ethnographies always begin as conversations between anthropologists and 
our hosts, who are also in conversation with each other. If we are fortunate 
some of these conversations take unexpected turns, develop into genuine 
dialogues, and continue over many years. Dialogues open the possibility 
that we may learn something about the process of communication, about 
how words are used to construct meaningful accounts of life experience. In 
this way they differ fundamentally from structured interviews, where one 
of the participants claims the right to both pose the questions and interpret 
the respons 

It was my good fortune to have an ongoing dialogue with Angela Sid 
ney, an elder from the Yukon Territory, for more than seventeen years. Our 
conversations began at our first meeting in 1974 and continued until the 
end of her life in 1991. Even though she can no longer participate actively 
in our dialogues, they continue whenever her words surface unexpectedly 
while Lam puzzling about some problem, just as she undoubtedly hoped 
they would (fig. r)- 

‘Angela Sidney described herselfas a Deisheetaan (Crow) woman of both 
Tagish and Tlingit ancestry. Born in 1902 near the present village of Car- 
cross in the southern Yukon to £a.oos Tl4a (Maria) and Kaajinéek’ (Tagish 
John), she was given the Tlingit name St6ow and a second ‘Tagish name 
Ch’éonehte? M4. Her lifelong interest in passing on the knowledge she 
had acquired about the relation between her mother’s Tlingit and her fath- 
et’s Tagish ancestry brought us together. We began our conversation with 
a simple contract: I would record her life history for family members, and 
in return she would become my teacher —a role that intrigued her because 
it tested her pedagogical skills in new ways.! In addition to a brief life his 
tory prepared for family members in 1975, she was able to publish several 
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booklets of narrative, family history, and place-names that are widely cir- 
culated in her community? 

One of the chief intellectual pleasures of this witty, warm, thoughtful 
woman was trying to convey, across cultural boundaries, the subtle lessons 
about human behavior she had learned during her lifetime. She was born 
shortly after the Klondike gold rush, so her experiences encompassed al- 
‘most a century of startling institutional changes — the brief but turbulent 
influx of prospectors at the turn of the century, the establishment of eccle- 
siastical residential schools, the involvement of indigenous trappers in an 
international fur market, the construction of the Alaska Highway, the de- 





velopment of an unstable mining economy, and the expansion of govern- 
ment infrastructure. But she was also intenscly interested in changes that 
hhad occurred during the previous century. Her parents and grandparents 
hhad taken part in the flourishing trade between coastal Tlingit and interior 
‘Tagish peoples during the late nineteenth century when Tlingit customs, 
clan names, and language were introduced inland. Her understanding of 
all these changes came from her lifelong attention to oral tradition. In our 
dialogues, she defined her task as teaching me how oral tradition continues 
to explain not just the past but also contemporary issues. 

In this chapter I attempt to convey something of how she used oral his- 
tory to teach, confounding any simple definition of what oral history is 
or does. The central thesis guiding her work was that while oral tradition 
can indeed broaden our understanding of the past, it tells us even more 
about the present. Her concern about the importance of communica- 
tion through storytelling underscores the value of performance theory to 
studies of oral tradition. Her great skill came not just from remembering 
and knowing the stories, but from knowing how to use them appropriately 
in different situations to produce the effect she knew good stories can 
create. 





When Angela Sidney and I began working together, my own under- 
standing of the term “oral history” was fairly superficial. I was delighted 
by our collaboration because it seemed to me an ethically sound way of 
doing research —with a clear set of issues for me to investigate and a sub- 
stantive product for Mrs. Sidney and her family, I assumed that I would be 
documenting details of social history as it had affected indigenous people 
in northwestern Canada, a perspective lamentably absent from most of the 
written records. My earliest questions were framed with reference to the 
Klondike gold rush, the construction of the Alaska Highway, and their ef- 
fect on the lives of people who had always lived in the region. 
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Mrs. Sidney responded patiently but firmly, in each case suggesting that 
I begin by recording a particular story — perhaps one about a boy who 
stayed with Salmon People, or a girl who married a star, or one about the 
woman stolen by Grizzly. Eventually we recorded dozens of narratives in 
which a protagonist traveled under the water, beyond the horizon, or to 
the skies to learn about other dimensions of reality. Despite my initial sense 
that we were moving further and further from our shared objective of 
preparing an orally narrated life history, I gradually came to realize that 
she was consciously providing me with a kind of cultural scaffolding, the 
broad framework I needed to learn before I could begin to ask intelligent 
questions. 

One of the stories she told me was about a coastal Tlingit man named 
Kaay’achgook. Briefly, Kaay’achg6ok was one of the famous Tlingit ances- 
tors of the Kiks.4di clan, One autumn he went hunting sea mammals with 
his nephews, only to receive a sign that hunting was now dangerous for 
him and he should return home. Reluctantly, he destroyed his spears and 
returned to his winter village, but eventually it became unbearable to him 
that his wives should have to beg for food and that they should be treated 
with disrespect while he remained at home. Setting out to sea once again 
with the same nephews, he was blown off course and became lost. Even- 
tually they washed ashore on a small island. Kaayachgéok spent the fol- 
lowing months devising ways to feed himself and his nephews and perfect- 
ing a method to mark the sun’s points of rising and setting against the 
horizon. When he was sure that it had reached its most northerly point and 
stopped moving, he set sail for home, using the sun’s rising and setting as 
steering points for navigation. Despite his successful return, he faced the 
difficult business of acknowledging how much life had changed during his 
absence. 

“The narrative of Kaay’achgéok’s journey isa powerful one, and no single 
interpretation can begin to convey all the meanings that emerge in varying 
tellings by different narrators from different historical periods. John Swan- 
ton recorded a version told by a Tlingit storyteller in coastal Alaska shortly 
after the turn of the century. More recently, Nora and Richard Dauen- 
hauer worked with Tlingit narrator Mr. A. P. Johnson to record and trans- 
late bilingual versions in Tlingit and English.* Catharine McClellan re- 
corded two versions with Angela Sidney, one in 1949 and another in r951, 
each containing details not included in Mrs. Sidney’s later version of the 
story, presented here.® Robin Ridington points out that attention to sol- 
stices as marked by sunrise and sunset occurs in stories told in other Atha- 
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paskan communities, and that the Dunne-za have a 
scribe solstices as a point when “the sun stops.”® 

It is important to hear Mrs, Sidney’s more recent version of the story of 
Kaay’achgéok in her own words. Here I focus on her retellings of his ad 
ventures in different contexts because she was so explicit about the way a 
single rich narrative can be used to convey a range of messages. She first 
told me this version of the Kaax’achg6ok story in 1974. Once she was sure 
I had mastered the narrative and understood the content, she never told 





nilar story and de- 








the fall story again in my presence. Instead, she made regular mention of 
it in our conversations in the same way that she referred to other stories 
she was teaching me. She used it asa point of reference both to discuss her 
personal development and to interpret and connect a range of events that 
might otherwise seem unrelated. Angela Sidney understood, as only the 
most talented storytellers can, the importance of performance — how per 
formance involves not simply a narrator but also an audience, and how 
narrator and audience both change with time and circumstances, giving 
any one story the potential range of meanings that all good stories have 
Once she was sure I understood the context of knowing the story, our 
conversations were able to build on that shared knowledge. 

After presenting the story in Mrs, Sidney’s own words, then, I will dis- 
cuss her original telling of the narrative to me in 1974; her account, several 
years later, of how and why she first told the story publicly in 1945; her 
subsequent explanation of why she had the right to tell the narrative; and 
her much more recent use of that narrative to commemorate a specific 
event in 1988. Her various tellings vividly reveal the way a skillful story 
teller is able to use what appears to be the same story to convey a range of 
meanings. Each performance is historically situated as the teller, the audi 
ence, and the intended meanings shift to meet the occasion, 








First, then, the story, as Mrs. Sidney originally told it to me in 1974. 


[was ten years old when I heard this story first. 
My auntie, Mrs. Austin, told me the story first time. 
Later I heard my father tell it to the boys. 





This is the song I gave to Pete 
P'm going to tell how we claim it. 


This isa true story, 
It happened on salt water, maybe near Sitka. 
It goes with that song I sing —I'l tell you about it 
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‘This man, Kaay’achg6ok, was a great hunter for seal, 
He was going hunting at fall. 

He has eight nephews on his side, his sisters’ sons. 
Kaay’achgéok is Crow and so are those boys. 

‘They all went out together in a boat. 

Early in the morning, they left. 

Fog was down low on the ocean. 

He's captain: he satin the back, guiding that boat. 


He heard a baby cry that time, “Wah, wah.” 


“Stop. Listen. Stop that, baby, now! 

Don’t you know this is Kaax’achgéok’s hunting ground?” 
He listened quite a long time 

Here it was baby seal crying 

That's bad luck. 

‘That voice even called his name, “Kaay’achg6ok.” 


So he told his nephews that’s bad luck: 
“Let's go back.” 


‘They came back that same evening, 

He brought up his boat, paddles, spears, and he tells those 
boys to chop it all up. 

“Pl never hunt again.” 

He knows it’s something, It’s bad luck to hunt now. 


‘After that, he just stayed home, I guess, 

Anyway, he didn’t hunt anymore that one year — 
Stayed home all year until fall, 

‘Maybe he goes out a little bit, but he never hunts. 


Finally, someone else killed sea lion. 

They invited both those two wives of Kaax’achg6ok, 

When those wives of Kaax"achg6ok came back, he asked the 
youngest one, 

“Did they give you any fat? Any fat left over they give you 
to bring home?” 


“No, just meat,” she answered, 
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Then he asked his older wife, 
“Did they give you any fat to bring home? Any left over?” 


“No, no fat, just all meat.” 


“How come they're so stingy to not give you women any fat!” 
He thinks maybe his luck will change. 


Next morning he asks his older wife, 
“Go ask your brother if I can borrow his boat: 
Twant to go out just little ways, 

‘Want to borrow boat, spear, hunting outtit. 
T’'m lonesome — tired of staying home.” 


She goes to her brother. 

“I want you to lend my husband your boat, spear, your 
bunting outfit. 

He wants to go out justa little ways. 

Not far.” 


“Okay,” he says 

“The boys will bring it over later this evening,” 

He’s got eight boys too. 

That’s Kaay’achg6ok’s wife’s people, Wolf people — they 
call them Killer Whale on coast — 

That evening they packed over a brand-new boat — dugout. 

Speats, oars, everything in there already. 


Kaax’achgéok tells those wives, 
“You girls better cook up meat in salt water for us.” 
Next morning, those boys get water ready in sealskin. 
Cook things. 


‘Then, when they are ready, Kaay’achgook goes out again, 
Not far, north wind starts to blow. 

You know north wind blows in falltime? 

Kaay’achg6ok thinks, 

“Gee, we should go back while it’s not too rough. 

Let’s go back,” he tells his nephews. 

They turn around. 

Right away, that wind came up — they row and row. 

Soon waves are as big as this house. 
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Kaay*achg6ok is captain: what he does, the rest of the boys do. 
He throws his paddle in the boat. 
Those boys do that too. 
Kaay’achg6ok pulled up a blanket and went to sleep, 
those boys, t00, they sleep. 
‘They went the whole night and the next day like that. 


Toward the second morning, Kaayachgéok woke up, 

He feels the boat not moving, but he hears waves sucking back. 
He pulled the blanket down and looked. 

By gosh, they drifted onto an island — 

Nice sandy beach, 


“Wake up you boys. What's this T hear?” 
It sounds like when the wave goes out, goes back. 


‘Next oldest boy looks up too. 
“Yes, we're on land,” he said. 
“Well, might as well go on shore.” 


‘Those boys run around 
They sec a leaf like an umbrella — 

Ie’sa stem with a hole that is full of rainwater. 
“Frog leaf,” they call it 


“Bh, save that [fresh] water.” 

Each has his own sealskin water bag. 

He looks around. 

“Take your time, 

Go back and see if there’s a good place to make a fire.” 
They found a good place, sheltered from the north wind. 


“Let's go there.” 
Big trees around there. 

They make brush camp out of bark, 

‘They carry that bark with them in boat. 

Just that quick they had camp put up. 

Look for wood — lots of driftwood. 

“You boys are not to run all over. We'll check all around first.” 
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(On the south side of the island, there’s a rocky point. 
All kinds of sea lions, seals, all kinds of animals. 
When they’re on rocks, the tide is out. 

He thinks that’s the best time to club them. 

‘That’s what they did. 

h boy made a club. 

‘They killed off as much as they needed 

Sea otter, sea lion, seal 





Not too much — just what they can handle. 
He told them to look after that meat good. 


‘Some people say he was there over a year — 
Some say "til next spring, 

He deeamed he was at home all the time. 

“T gave up hope, then T dreamed I was home.” 


‘That's the song I sing for you. 

P'm going to tell you about it and tell you why I can sing it 
And why we call it “Pete Sidney Song.” 

T'iltell you that when T finish this story 


That man, Kaa 
side every day. 





hg6ok, he always goes to north wind 


He goes out on the point —never tells anyone. 

He marks when the sun comes out in the morning. 
Marks it with a stick 

In the evening, he goes out again, 

‘Marks a stick where the sun goes down, 

He never tells anyone why he does this 

He just does it all the time. 

Finally, that stick isin the same place for two days. 

He knows this marks the return of spring. 

‘Then the sun starts to come back in June, the longest day. 


In the meantime, he said to the boys, 
“Make twisted snowshoe string out of sealskin. 

Day it; stretch it. 

Make two big piles. 

One for the head of the boat, one for the back of the boat.” 
Finally, when the sun starts back in June, 
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He sees it behind the mountain called Tloox, near Sitka. 
In June, that suns in the same place for one, two days. 


He tells those boys just before the end they’re going to start back. 
‘Tells those boys to cook meat, put it in seal stomach. 

Once they're out on the ocean, there’s no way to make fire 

So they've got to cook fist. 

They prepare ahead. 

Sealskin rope is for anchor. 

When the sun goes back again on the summer side, they start 


“Put everything in the boat.” 
He knows there’s a long calm time in late June when the sun starts back. 


No wind— 

“They start anyway. 

‘They think how they’re going to make it. 

Those boys think, “Our uncle made a mistake. 





We were okay on the island, but now we are really ost.” 


Row, row, row. 


Finally, sun came out right in front of the boat 
Evening, goes out at the back, 
Kaax’achgook anchors the boat and he tells those boys to sleep. 


[used to know how many days that trip took ~it’sa long 
time, though, 

Twas ten when I heard this story first 

My auntie Mrs. Austin told me the story first time. 

Later, I heard my father tell it to the boys, 


Sundown 
‘They anchor the boat when it goes down on the steering side, 
Next morning, the sun came out same way at the head of the boat. 





He knows what is going on — 
They’ 
‘They keep doing that I don’t know how long. 


ht on course. 
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Finally, one time, just after the sun goes down, 
He sees something like a seagull. 

When the sun comes up, it disappears. 
Evening sundown, he sees it again 

Four days, he sees it 


‘The second day he sees it, he asks, 

“What’s that ahead of our boat? Seagull?” 

‘They think so 

‘Where could seagull come from in the middle of the ocean? 





They camp again. 
It gets bigger. 

Finally it looks like a mountain, 

‘They don’t stop to rest anymore! 

Four paddle all day — four paddle all night, 

‘Their uncle is their boss: he sleeps all day, I guess. Don’t know. 
Finally, they see it 


Early in the morning, Kaay’achg6ok’s oldest wife comes 
down to cry for her husband. 

That youngest wife they already gave to another husband. 

Finally, all of sudden, she sees boat coming. 

She quits crying — she notices how her husband used to paddle, 

‘Same as the man in the boat. 


She runs back to the house. 
“Te looks like Kaay’achgook when he paddles! 
Get up! Everybody up!” 
“How do you expect that? 
It’s a whole year now. 

‘You think they live yet?” 


Then he comes around the point 
People all pack around that boat. 

They took him for dead —already made potlatch for him. 
So he gave otter skin to everyone who potlatched for him. 
Sea otter skin cost one thousand dollars, those days. 
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‘Then he sang songs he made up on that trip. 
He made one up when he gave up the oars. 


“I gave up my life out on the deep for the shark.” 

‘That song he gave to Gaanay.ddi people. 

‘Then he made up a song for the sun who saved him: 
“The sun came up and saved people.” 


He made that song during winter 
‘And he sang it when he made a potlatch. 


‘Then that song he sang, 
“T gave up hope and then I dreamed I was home.” 


‘That's the one I sing, 

Deisheetaan people, we own that song, 

Because long before, our people captured Kaay’achg6ok’s 
brother. 

When they started to make peace, he sang that song and gave 
it to us for our potlatch. 

Then we freed his brother. That’s how come we own it. 

That’s why we claim that song. 


LAYERED TELLINGS 
Narrative as Text 


Angela Sidney’s story of Kaay’achgéok can indeed be written down and 
read as a text, one of many she told me in the course of preparing her life 
history. When she first told me the story in 1974, her primary objective was 
to have it tape-recorded and transcribed in her own words. We read over 
the written text carefully and made the minor changes she suggested. At 
her request, it appeared in a booklet of narratives by three Yukon elders, 
‘My Stories Are My Wealth, printed for use in Yukon schools.” Once an orally 
narrated text is printed, though, it is open to a range of interpretations by 
readers as well as by listeners. 

‘There is no shortage of ways to approach the Kaax’achgéok story if we 
regard it simply as a self-contained narrative. For example, because of the 
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thematic attention to the sun in Mrs. Sidney’s version, it has sometimes 
been highlighted in Yukon classrooms at the end of June, presented as an 
example of indigenous perspectives on the summer solstice, a significant 
day north of the sixtieth parallel. Mrs. Sidney was pleased by this acknow!- 
edgment and even agreed to tell the story and to be interviewed by a local 
radio station on 21 June one year near the end of the 1970s. 

Given the structural parallels with The Odyssey, the story has also been 
interpreted as an example of powerful epic narrative. ‘The hero’s journey, 
constructed around disappearance, extensive suffering, and eventual re- 
turn, dramatizes a theme common to much world literature. Like all good 
literature, the story addresses fundamental human problems. The psycho- 
logical dimensions of returning home after prolonged absence were cer- 
tainly on Mrs. Sidney’s mind in other versions she tells, discussed later in 
the chapter. The story of Kaax’achg6ok undeniably constitutes a work of 
literature: bilingual texts of another version of this narrative, in both Tlingit 
language and in English, have been presented in exquisite detail by Richard 
and Nora Dauenhauer in Haa Shuké/Our Ancestors, their first volume in a 
series titled Classics of Tlingit Oral Literature.* 

‘Alternatively, we might ask whether this narrative incorporates events 
from historical time. Kaax’achg6ok was a famous ancestor of a named clan, 
the Kiks.ddi Crow clan, and it is conceivable that his journey might be 
traced to a known historical figure. The possibility of incorporating orally 
to ethnohistorical analysis seems to give oral history 
rather elastic promise, particularly when so much northern scholarship 
rests exclusively on written records. Yet a literal interpretation of the events 
in the story is too narrow. 

Such diverse possibilities suggest good reasons for paying attention to 
the story of Kaay’achgéok as text, with a range of conventional avenues 
for hearing its content —as a reflection of mythology, history, ethnology, 
language use, and psychology. Too frequently, though, textual analyses 
begin and end with these questions. As Paul Ricocur reminds us, there 
is a difference between what a narrative says and what it talks about? 
Had Angela Sidney not referred to it again herself, I might simply have 
interpreted it just as one among other fine examples of oral narrative 
from northwestern North America. 




















narrated accounts 














larrative as Gift 


Some years later, in 1981, Angela Sidney and I were firmly engaged in the 
process of recording her life story. By then I understood that the dozens of 
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narratives we had recorded and transcribed really did provide a framework 
she could refer back to when she talked about her own experiences. Re- 
peatedly, she explained choices she had made or advice she had given with 
reference to narratives learned from parents, aunts, and uncles — narratives 
exploring the subtle relation between human and superhuman domains, 
Her narrative allusions and interpretations always added a dimension to 
whatever event we were discussing. 

She talked about Kaax’achgéok again on 6 July 1985, this time in a very 
different context. Her son Pete, then in his seventies, was visiting one af- 
ternoon, and though he had obviously heard the story many times before, 
she took the opportunity to explain, with him present, why it had such 
significance for his life. Pete was one of many men from Yukon First 
‘Nations who served overseas during World War II, and this day she talked 
about how difficult his absence had been for her. “Five years he’s gone — 
just like that Kaay’achg6ok story I told you.” 

During his absence, she said, she and her husband bought their first ra- 
dio, “so we could listen to where they’re moving the troops so we would 
know where he is.” When the war ended, her son sent her an airmail letter 
from Europe announcing his imminent return: “DEAR MOM, 1’M BOOKED 
FOR CANADA, TOMORROW I'M LEAVING.” With a map, she and her hus- 
band calculated how long it would take to cross the Atlantic by ship to New 
York. When he arrived in New York, he sent a telegram. “LANDED SAFELY 
IN U.S.” From there they estimated that it would take four days for him to 
cross the continent to Vancouver by train. She allowed another four days 
to travel up the west coast of the country by ferry, and an additional day to 
ride inland on the narrow-gauge White Pass and Yukon Railway to his 
home in Carcross, Yukon. “From the time he got on the boat from Van- 
couver, we're counting the days again, Well — Pm counting the days—1 
don’t know if the rest do!” 

As the excitement mounted, her husband asked her how they should 
celebrate the occasion of his return. She described the feast she planned to 
give and the people she intended to invite. “‘And then, I told him, 
‘Pm going to sing that Kaay’achgéok song!’ And my Old Man said, 
‘Gee, I didn’t know you were so smart to think like that! That’s a good 
idea.’” When Pete arrived home, then, his gift — the greatest gift she could 
give him —was the song sung by Kaax’achgdok when he returned home. 
“That’s why we call that ‘Pete’s song,’ ‘I gave up hope, and then I dreamed 
Twas home.’”!! 











But the story does not end there, because her right to sing the song was 
immediately challenged by men of her father’s clan who were senior to her. 
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Her narrative about how her clan acquired rights to use that song, and 
hence her own decision to make a gift of it to her son, forms an integral 
part of the next version of her story. 





Narrative as Settlement 


Tagish people in the southeastern Yukon adopted Tlingit-named clans 
sometime during the nineteenth century. As on the coast, rights to use 
songs and stories remain firmly grounded in clan membership, which is 
traced through the maternal line. Angela Sidney, like her mother, was born 
into the Deisheetaan Tlingit clan, and her son Pete also belongs to her clan. 
Her father’s cousin Koolscen (whose English name was Patsy Henderson) 
‘was the senior living member of her father’s Daklaweidi clan, and he chal: 
lenged her right to sing the song at this celebration. As a relatively young, 
woman in her early forties at the time, this put her in a vulnerable position. 
She recalled, “[He] told my mother, ‘It’s not you fellows’ song, that song 
You can’t use that song! He asked Johnny Anderson about it, and Johnny 
Anderson said, ‘No, it’s not a Deisheetaan song,”” 

Mts. Sidney explained how she demonstrated to him that the song had 
been given to Deisheetaan by the Kiks.4di clan, and that she really was 
using it in an appropriate way. Kaax’achg6ok, she explains, belonged to the 
Kiks.ddi clan (which, like Deisheetaan, is grouped with Crow or Raven 
clans). Sometime in the past, a dispute arose between the Deisheetaan 
and Kiks.édi clans. A Kiks.ddi man —“Kaax’achgéok’s [clan] brother” 
was taken by Deisheetaan clansmen as a slave in payment for an offense 
committed against them, As hostilities escalated, the two clans met and 
negotiated a conventional settlement: an exchange was worked out so that 
the Kiks.4di man was returned to his kinsmen, and they in turn gave the 
Deisheetaan clan the Kaax’achgéok song. Because songs are among the 
most important property owned by clans, the dispute was considered 
settled. 

To confirm that as a Deisheetaan woman she was acting appropriately, 
Angela said she did further research. She traveled down to the coast, to 
Skagway, Alaska, to mect with Tlingit elders there. She told two senior 
elders, Maggie Kodenaha and Bert Dennis, what had occurred and asked 
them to judge whether she had acted appropriately. 








I told her [Maggie Kodenaba] all about how Tsang that song when Peter came back 
and when Imade that dinner for him. I called everybody from across the river to his 
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welcome dinner, and I sang it before we started out that dinner and I said that 
Kaax’achgéok song was our song. And Uncle Patsy didn’t believe it. So I went to 
Skagway too, and I asked Maggie Kodenaha and she told me all about it. She told 
‘me about the war we made and that’s how come he gave us that song. Kaay’ach- 
‘g60k made lots of songs. He made songs for the sun and he made songs for when 
he shoved his paddle in their boat, and that song he gave to Gaanax.ddi. And that 
sun song, I don’t know who he gave it to. He just kept it for himself, I guess 

He [Kaax’achgok and his clan members] gave that Kaay’achgéok song to usin 
place of his brother. That’s why we use it. That’s why Tuse it. That's why I gave it 
to Pete when he came back from the army, because he just went through what 
happened to Kaay’achg6ok. He drifted away in the ocean, but he finally came back, 
asked all about that, 100 ... [before T used the song]."* 








Narrative as Commemoration 


Angela Sidney was forty-three years old when she first performed the Ka- 
ax’achgéok story and song in 1945. More recently, at the age of eighty-six, 
she decided to use this story again, this time in a very different public set- 
ting, By now she was acknowledged as a senior elder storyteller in the Yu 

kon Territory. She was in great demand as a storyteller in schools and had 
performed at the Toronto Storytelling Festival in 1984. She was widely 
credited as the inspiration for the annual Yukon International Storytelling 
Festival described in chapter 7. She had been awarded the Order of Canada 
by the governor-general of Canada in 1986 for her linguistic and ethno- 
graphic work. At this stage in her life, no one was going to challenge her 
right to tell whatever story she chose. 

When the new Yukon College complex officially opened in Whitehorse 
in 1988, she was invited to take a formal role in the ceremonies, and she 
was asked to give the college a Tagish name. Although I was now living 
outside the Yukon Territory and was unable to attend the opening celebra~ 
tions, Angela Sidney and I met several weeks later, and she described her 
performance. To commemorate the event, she told me, she had sung the 
Kaay’achgéok song because it conveyed her feelings about what Yukon 
College could mean to young people in the Territory. 

Her audience was a very mixed one this time, including hundreds of 
non-Natives as well as members of First Nations from throughout the Yu- 
kon. It is not at all clear that the meaning of her story was self-evident to 
her listeners, but she was single-minded in her commitment to present 
them with a story they could think with, if they chose to do so, Because 
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she could not be sure her audience would understand her reasons for tell- 
ing it, we discussed the idea of distributing the text of her story with some 
additional commentary so others could recognize why she had chosen it. 
And so we did. 


‘The reason I sang this song, is because that Yukon College is going to be like the 
Sun for the students. Instead of going to Vancouver or Victoria, they're going to be 
able to stay here and go to school here. We're not going to lose our kids anymore. 
Ir’s going to be just like the Sun for them, just like for that Kaay’achgéok."* 





ESTABLISHING MEANINGS THROUGH STORY AND SONG 


With the growing discussion about local knowledge, indigenous perspec 
tives on history, and comanagement of natural resources in northern Can. 
ada and Alaska, there is sometimes a tendency to treat orally narrated ac- 
counts as collectible texts that can in turn be reduced to sources from 
which “data” may be extracted. Researchers pose questions about land- 
scape, flora and fauna, history, ethnography, language, psychology, and so- 
ial behavior. In their search for answers, they may look to orally narrated 
accounts — sometimes going directly to living elders, other times searching 
archival collections for accounts recorded in the past. 

‘The implication is that oral sources are somehow stable, like written 
sources, and that once spoken and recorded, they are simply there, waiting 
for interpretation, Yet anyone who has been engaged in ethnographic field- 
work knows that the content of oral sources depends largely on what gocs 
into the questions, the dialogue, the personal relationship through which 
it is communicated. Oral testimony is never the same twice, even when the 
same words are used, because the relationship — the dialogue —is always 
shifting." Oral traditions are not natural products. They have social histo- 
ries, and they acquire meaning in the situations in which they are used, in 
interactions between narrators and listeners. Meanings shift depending on 
how fully cultural understandings are shared by teller and listener.'® 

‘The persistent idea that oral testimony can be treated as data is not so 
different from Franz Boas’s conviction a century ago that the actual telling 
of narratives remained relatively uninfluenced by the observer and that the 
“native point of view” could be gleaned from recorded texts of myth and 
folklore. ‘Two problematic conventions have emerged from this assump- 
tion, First, as Dell Hymes points out, the words of a single speaker have 
often been glossed over in the name of an entire community, as though the 
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speaker were merely some kind of information conduit. Second, ethnog- 
raphers have normally gone on to assume fall authority for these ethno- 
graphic products." 

If we think of oral tradition as a social activity rather than as some reified 
product, we come to view it as part of the equipment for living rather than 
a set of meanings embedded within texts and waiting to be discovered. One 
of the most trenchant observations of contemporary anthropology is that 
meaning is nor fixed, that it must be studied in practice — in the small inter- 
actions of everyday life. Such practice is more likely to emerge in dialogue 
than in a formal interview. In her retellings of this one story, Mrs. Sidney 
shows how she is able to communicate meanings that are both culturally 
situated and highly personal. She readily acknowledges that her interpre~ 
tation could be contested by other community members. She claims only 
that she has made every effort to present it as she understands it from her 





‘own research. 

Angela Sidney’s use of the story of Kaax’achg6ok demonstrates the way 
she uses narratives as a kind of cultural scaffolding on which to construct 
the story of her own life. It is one of many complex narratives she asked me 
to record after she had expressed interest in the project of documenting 
her life experience. As our work progressed, she repeatedly referred back 
to specific stories, interrupting her narrative with comments like, “You re~ 
member that story about . . .? Well, I told you that one already. That’s the 
one I'm talking about now.” And then she would show how that story 
could illuminate some event that had occurred during her own life. Her 
construction of her life story relied heavily on this full range of narratives 
as points of reference.!” Such stories, then, can be both culturally specific 
and highly personal. 

Angela Sidney’s various tellings of the Kaay’achg6ok story remind us 
that when we approach oral tradition there is more involved than textual 
analysis. Her point, in her various retellings, is to show how oral narrative 
is part of a communicative process. First, she demonstrates, you have to 
learn what the story says. Then you learn what the story can do when it is 
engaged as a strategy of communication. Unless we pay attention to why a 
particular story is selected and told, we understand very little of its mean- 
ings, Her point in retelling stories about Kaay’achg6ok is precisely to show 
that a good story, well used, can not merely explain but also add meanings 











to a special occasion, 
Her tellings raise questions about the stability of story, narrator, and au- 
dience over time. After establishing Kaay’achgéok’s story as one fall of pos 
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sibilities for interpretation, she made it central to three other narratives sev- 
cral years later, One of her stories referred to an event that had occurred 
more than a century before; another was tied to an important event in her 
own life, one that had happened forty years earlier; a third commemorated 
an event with significance for the future. In her tellings, there is no simple 
analogue between the narrative and a reified oral history. 

But if stories are historically situated, so are narrators. Mrs. Sidney was 
very much aware of how her own evolving role as performer changed on 
different occasions. In 1945 she was a relatively junior woman speaking in 
front of elders who challenged her right to tell the story. The point of her 
next version, referring back to the late 1800s, was to establish her emerging 
ethnographic authority as she conducted research in conversation with her 
elders. In 1974, as a woman in her carly seventies, she saw herself as a 
teacher, both to me and to the “schoolkids” who might read her narrative. 
At her fourth telling, in 1988, she was positioned as an acclaimed senior 
storyteller in the Yukon, unlikely to be challenged by anyone, but also less 
likely to be understood by her heterogeneous audience. The net effect of 
her bringing the four versions together in recording her life history was to 
demonstrate how she established the authority to tell and to attribute 
meanings to one story during the course of her lifetime. 

Listeners change too, and Angela Sidney always had a careful eye for her 
audience. Because she took seriously the goal of demonstrating her com- 
municative competence, she took responsibility for ensuring, at each tell- 
ing, that her audience understood what she was saying,” The 1974 telling 
was for novices — for me and for the “schoolkids” who needed to learn the 
story outline, This was very different from the 1985 version, told in the 
presence of her son to invoke an event from 1945, his arrival home from 
military service in France. Her son was an interactive audience: he knew 
the story well, but he also had his own version of the events, He kept trying 
to interject details about his own journcy. On that occasion, though, 
Mrs. Sidney saw this as her story, and she intervened firmly whenever he 
stopped to breathe. No one was going to interrupt her telling this time! 
Giving him the gift of the Kaay’achg6ok story had been a pivotal event in 
her emerging role in her community. Her husband’s delight with her 
intelligence (“Gee, I didn’t know you were so smart to think like that! 
That’s a good idea.”) was countered by her paternal uncle’s disapproval 
(“It’s not you fellows’ song, that song. You can’t use that song!”). 

Her account of how she gave this song the name “Pete’s song,” then 
illustrates both the consensus by which cultures celebrate their sense of 
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collectivity and the oppositional process by which difference and boundary 
are maintained. That a culture is shared does not mean that all individual 
interpretations will be the same, but it does guarantee that conflicting 
interpretations are significant. Publicly challenged, Angela Sidney con- 
ducted her own ethnographic research with Tlingit elders who confirmed 
her legitimate, inherited clan right to tell the story, to sing the song, and 
to give such a gift. Part of her reason for insisting on retelling the story in 
1985 was to show her son (and me) that an audience of elders who them- 
selves took the roles of cultural experts about questions of Tlingit oral 
copyright had publicly endorsed her choice in 1945. Her various audi- 
ences — those elders, her son, myself—could appreciate and understand 
the role of narrative and song as statements about clan identity. 

In 1988 her audience changed again, this time to a very diverse gather- 
ing attending formal ceremonies commemorating the opening of the local 
college. Although Angela was pleased with her own choice of Kaax’ach: 
g60k story to represent the symbolic importance of the college for the 
community, she was quite sure that many members of this audience, hear- 
ing the story for the first time and lacking a context for recognizing 
would fail to understand her meaning. She understood that effective pe 
formance of oral tradition requires more than performers and_perfor- 
mances — it also demands an expressive community sharing similar expec: 
tations.*! She puzzled later about how to make her point in a different 
way —in other words, how to demonstrate her communicative competence 
to this very mixed audience. Eventually she concluded that it would be 
appropriate to extend our dialogue, reproducing in printed form the nar- 
rative she had originally recorded with me and adding a short explanation. 
We arranged for its publication in the Northern Review, a journal published 
at Yukon College. 

Inconelusion, Angela Sidney’s story draws on a traditional dimension of 
culture to give meaning to a range of contemporary events. During the 
years we have worked together recording the events of her life, she has 
repeatedly demonstrated that she thinks and processes information with 
reference to the narratives she learned as a young woman. She has shown 
that she organizes, stores, and transmits her insights and knowledge of the 
world through narratives and songs describing the human condition. Her 
narrative is as much about social transformation of the society she lives in 
as it is about individual creativity. Her point is that oral tradition may tell 
tus about the past, but its meanings are not exhausted with reference to the 
past. Good stories from the past continue to provide legitimate insights 
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about contemporary events. What appears to be the “same” story, even in 
the repertoire of one individual, has multiple meanings depending on lo- 
cation, circumstance, audience, and stage of life of narrator and listener. 

‘Angela Sidney spent much of her life demonstrating, how this process 
works, and today younger women and men in her community continue to 
draw insights from the methods she used to teach. The words she used to 
end one of our dialogues on a winter afternoon say it most clearly: “Well,” 
she concluded, “I’ve tried to live my life right, just like a story.” 
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Yukon Arcadia: Oral Tradition, 
Indigenous Knowledge, and the 
Fragmentation of Meaning 


In 1982 the Yukon Historical and Museums Association convened a mod- 
est conference on early human history in the Yukon Territory. Archaeolo- 
gists, some with decades of experience working in northern Canada and 
Alaska, were invited to participate along with elders from Yukon First 
Nations. The laudable aim of this meeting, unconventional at the time, was 
to encourage scientists from across Canada to meet local elders in a setting 
where they could exchange knowledge about environmental factors affect 
ing regional history. To ensure informality, the conference was hoste 
the small community of Haines Junction, headquarters for the Cham- 
pagne-Aishihik First Nation, rather than in Whitehorse, the Territory’s 
capital and a more conventional conference venue. 

More than a hundred people — adults and children — crowded into the 
community hall on a brisk Saturday morning in autumn, many driving con- 
siderable distances. Local elders filled the front row while organizers pre- 
pared coffee and assembled slide carousels. Throughout the day, archac- 
ologists successively presented papers about their past and current research 
projects and responded to questions from engaged audiences. After sitting 
patiently listening until late afternoon, Mrs. Annie Ned, a Southern Tut- 
chone elder close to ninety years of age at the time, rose to her feet asking, 
“Where do these people come from, outside? You tell different stories from 
us people. You people talk from paper — Me, I want to talk from Grandpa.” 
Thus claiming her authority, she began telling her own stories about sub- 
jects of the day’s discussions — early caribou migration routes; trade be- 
tween coast and interior; her aunts’ and parents? experiences of the Klon- 
dike gold rush; her own memories from early in the century. When I had 
first heard Mrs. Ned’s narratives several years earlier, I had slim basis for 
understanding what she was saying. When we began working together 
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during the 1970s, my initial objective was to learn how indigenous women 
had experienced the tumultuous changes brought to the Yukon during 
the twentieth century, It rapidly became clear that Mrs. Ned and her 
contemporaries were approaching our project with a very different model 
of life history. I had expected our discussions to trace the effects on their 
lives of the Klondike gold rush, missionary-run residential schools, con- 
struction of the Alaska Highway, and other disruptive events. I was also 
intrigued by how these women talked about subjects studied seasonally by 
visiting scientists — from the human consequences when glacier-dammed 
lakes emptied catastrophically into the Alsek River valley to changing 
migration routes of the Porcupine caribou herd —and whether narrative 
traditions about such events could provide scientists with information not 
available from other sources (fig. 2). 
Eventually I came to view both projects as flawed by my attempts to 
impose a conventional academic framework that might evaluate 
‘counts as historical or scientific data. These women kept redirecting our 
work away from secular history and toward stories about how the world 
began and was transformed to be suitable for human beings. The more 1 
persisted with my original agenda, the more insistent each was about the 
direction our work should take. “Not now,” Mrs. Ned and others would 
reply to my questions. “Write down this story about that man who stayed 
with caribou.” Or “Listen to this story about the boy who stayed with 
fish.” Each woman explained that such stories were important to record as 
part of her personal history. If I expected to learn anything, they implied, 1 
needed to become familiar with pivotal narratives “everybody knows” 
about relationships among beings who share responsibility for maintaining 
the social order. Although my initial concern was that they were narrowing 
our focus by insisting on the primacy of traditional stories, it became clear 
as we continued working together that they were actually enlarging our 
project. My additional discomfort about recording in English timeless nar- 
tratives learned in Athapaskan (Déin) languages, given inevitable losses in- 
| [curred in translation, was met with their confidence in their own translation 
| |abilities and their insistence that English is just one more Native language 
' "spoken in the Yukon. Gradually T learned how narratives about complex 
relationships between animals and humans, between young women and 
stars, between young men and animal helpers could frame not just larger 
cosmological issucs but also the social practices of women engaged with a 
{| sapidly globalizing world. Stories connect people in such a world, and they 
|| unify interrupted memories that are part of any complex life. Rooted in 
!| ancient traditions, they can be used in strikingly modern ways. 
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‘The narratives seemed to act as translation devices for explicating both 
prosaic and dramatic events of everyday life. Mrs. Ned was born near the 
old settlement of Hutshi sometime during the 1890s, before births were 
formally registered. The forces tearing through the lives of people in this 
region during the twentieth century sometimes meant loss of a partner, 
death of a child, encroachment on territories and family life by traders, 
missionaries, government agencies, and resource extraction ventures. Such 
crises had to be endured, particularly by women others depended on— 
aging parents, daughters, sons, and partners. Narratives provided the foun- 
dation for local ethnohistory, helping people incorporate unfamiliar events 
into larger stories by connecting them with previous experiences. Such 
knowledge was neither passively stored nor encapsulated in individual nar- 
ratives; rather, its telling involved active engagement with the world, and 
its performance in a particular situation made a specific point. Hence sto: 
ties were often about the telling of stories and about the circumstances in 
which they were formerly told. rae 

And so, on that afternoon in 1982, I was intrigued to hear how Mrs. Ned 
would address her audience in the Haines Junction community hall. She 
spoke at length, relating some stories I had heard before and others new to 
me, including one about her acquaintance with Skookum Jim, the codis: 
coverer of the gold that triggered the Klondike gold rush in 1896. “L al- 
most married Skookum Jim,” she commented wryly, startling listeners 
who knew him only as an emblematic historical figure." 

At the time, Mrs. Ned’s intervention was both singular and memorable 
for her audience, In the 1990s, when elders are more routinely invited to 
make presentations to northern conferences, such an interjection would 
not be unusual, There has been a dramatic shift in popular discourse during 
the intervening years, and the idea that indigenous peoples should repre- 
sent themselves rather than be represented by others (such as archaeolo- 
gists or anthropologists) now meets widespread, commonsense approval. 
In Arctic and subarctic Canada, one consequence of this shift has been that 
references to local knowledge or indigenous knowledge are increasingly 
incorporated in public discussion, suggesting that additional voices are be- 
ing included in public debates. But are they? And if so, how? And if more 
voices are included, whose are stil left out? 


A decade after Mrs, Ned intervened at the Haines Junction conference, I 
reviewed a draft bibliography titled “Indigenous Knowledge in Northern 
Canada,” consisting of 550 carefully annotated entries My own work 
with Mrs. Ned and with other Yukon elders was listed among books and 
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articles on such topics as aboriginal rights, animal behavior, archaeology, 
ethnobotony, land use, language, oral tradition, material culture, resource 
management, spirituality, subsistence, traditional clothing, and many more. 
T located many of the sources and read further. I found academic papers 
and research reports, conference proceedings and speeches, management 
plans from all levels of government and from nongovernment organiza- 
tions like the Association of Canadian Universities for Northern Studies 
and the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee. The bibliography included 
reports by indigenous organizations usually overlooked in academic cita- 
tions; the Labrador Inuit Association, the Avatagq Cultural Institute, the 
Dene Cultural Institute, the Inuit Cultural Institute, the Council for Yu- 
kon Indians, and the Inuit Circumpolar Conference. The AsTts CD-ROM 
database yielded two hundred additional references and a sense that in- 
digenous knowledge is indeed a burgeoning field of study.* 

Moving to international literature dramatically increased the pool, with 
‘materials on indigenous knowledge from Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
Reports, conferences, publications, and newsletters on this topic have re- 
cently been funded by UNESCO; the International Union for the Conser- 
vation of Nature (IUCN); the United Nations Man-in-the-Biosphere pro- 
gram; the World Wildlife Fund (wwe); the World Conservation Strategy; 
the World Commission on Environment and Development (the Bruntland 
Commission); the World Bank; and the Arctic Environmental Protection 
Strategy (AEPS), signed by the eight countries with Arctic territories. Rec- 
ommendations arising from the 1992. United Nations Conference on the 
Environment (the Earth Summit) in Rio de Janeiro “clearly establish tra- 
ditional knowledge and traditional practice among the pillars of sustainable 
development.”* The sheer scope of the literature raises questions about 
whether a growing tendency to present indigenous knowledge as somehow 
free-standing — to give it what one student of African agriculture has called 
“spurious epistemic independence” may be propelling us away from ques- 
tions about what can be learned from local knowledge and toward assign- 
ing reified meanings to abstract concepts.’ 

Critics have cautioned that there is a danger that local knowledge will be 
absorbed uncritically into ideological critique, foreclosing opportunities to 
explore alternatives. Ame Kalland, for instance, questions using a term 
like “indigenous” to describe something as precise as local knowledge 
Though convenient, it describes a relationship between particular peoples 
and a surrounding nation-state rather than knowledge shared by members 
of a community, Such an adjective carries symbolic weight yet is broad 
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enough to include a variety of groups with proliferating self-designations.* 
Cultural knowledge is learned and passed on locally and does not inhere in 
reified political categories. Yet once the term “indigenous knowledge” be- 
comes ideologically embedded, it gets welded to other ideas that inevitably 
sweep up local views in its vortex. What may be overlooked is local knowl- 
edge —learned, shared, and passed on locally—and this may be a more 
helpful characterization? 

In Language and Symbolic Power, Pictre Bourdieu questions how we 
come to frame everyday practices as autonomous, homogencous, internally 
bounded objects of knowledge amenable to prescribed kinds of analysis. 
Drawing his examples from the field of linguistics, he argues that conven: 
tional scholarly approaches too often assume an object domain without 
reflecting on the social, historical, and political conditions whereby some 
languages and dialects are suppressed while others gain both authority and 
associated rights to analyze or translate those very linguistic forms that have 
been marginalized." This paradigm defies the collective weight of twenti- 
cth-century scholarship by treating knowledge as though it were somehow 
neutral. If we are going to investigate the proliferation of ideas about a 
topic as complex as indigenous knowledge, he might say, we need to con- 
cern ourselves with the social conditions under which such knowledge be- 
comes defined, produced, reproduced, and distributed (or repressed and 
climinated) in struggles for legitimacy. 

Given the aristocratic history of indigenous knowledge studies, Bour- 
dieu’s concerns are especially relevant here. Repeatedly framed as a foil 
for concepts of Western rationality, typologies used to characterize such 
knowledge vary wildly across time and space under names like “primi- 
tive superstition,” “savage nobility,” “empirical practical knowledge,” and 
“ancestral wisdom,” terms that inevitably reflect more about the history of 
Western ideology than about ways of apprehending the world. Such clas- 
sifications have never been neutral and have gone hand in hand with exten- 
sion of empire, suppressing beliefs defined on a continuum from the de- 
monic and dangerous to the irrelevant “survivals” suitable for antiquarian 
collection. Inevitably, such studies were justified as serving the best inter- 
ests of peoples whose ideas were eradicated in the service of evolutionary 
models of progress, Late twentieth-century recasting of ideas formerly 
dismissed as superstition and now reincarnated as knowledge produces 
strange juxtapositions. In northern North America, for example, ideas 
once dismissed as “animistic” are now transformed to iconic status as “in- 
digenous science,” though in a form that satisfies a North Atlantic prefer 
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ence for classficatory studies projected as traditional ecological knowledge, 
or TK." Thus recast, indigenous knowledge continues to be presented as 
an object for science rather than as a system of knowledge that could in- 
form science.!? 

But knowledge is recast differently in different contexts. In Germany, for 
example, indigenous knowledge has been romanticized by the environ- 
‘mental movement as original ecology at the same time that it provides an 
animistic foil for the contemporary European human rights movement. At 
the Checkpoint Charlie Museum marking the former boundary between 
East and West Berlin, a small, tired-looking replica of a totem pole labeled 
“Totem pole, 18th [sic] century — from the estate of Zan [sic] Grey, 1875— 
1939” stands near the entrance to an exhibit depicting the history of hu- 
man rights in twentieth-century Europe. The label reads: 





For Indians there existed no code of human tights, as we know it. Their behaviors 
were decisively determined by tradition, by fear of their tribal chieftains as well as a 
respect for a cosmic-magical order. Individual chieftains are remarkable in that they 





are closely connected with certain animals, from which they derive their power. By 


means of the totem pole standing at the entrance of their dwelling they convey this 





power and their will to maintain and exercise justice. 


Local knowledge, it seems, can be used to symbolize whatever is convenient. 

‘The rest of this chapter looks critically at themes emerging in circum- 
polar literature about environmental issues of scrious concern in northern 
regions. The idiom of ecological crisis in which much of this work is em- 
bedded reflects an escalating certainty that the world is changing faster 
than our understanding of it. Daily reports of environmental disasters 
cause particular distress in the Arctic and Subarctic, where people who until 
recently saw themselves as distanced from industrial pollution now discover 
that atmospheric currents concentrate contaminants at the poles, endan- 
gering ecosystems and creating potentially devastating consequences for 
subsistence hunting. 

The burgeoning literature on indigenous knowledge, then, 
tral and has consequences for the people whose concepts it addresses and 
incorporates. Three strands especially deserve discussion. First is a growing 
literature on themes of resource management and sustainable develop- 
ment. Second, much environmentalist writing looks to Kirst Peoples for 
alternative ways of thinking about environment. Third, indigenous orga- 
nizations negotiating with different levels of state government are produc- 
ing their own materials on environmental issues. Although these narratives 
all address notions of a common good and increasingly share a lexicon, 
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they originate in different domains. The processes by which local concepts 


become incorporated into Western narratives often seems strangely distant 
from Mrs. Ned’s advice about listening to “different stories.” 


INDIGENOUS KNOWLEDGE AND RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 





If particular concepts lend substance to shifting policy regimes, comparing 
thetoric of northern development from the mid-twentieth century with 
that of comanagement as we approach the millennium raises questions 
about how much the language we use clarifies administrative guidelines 
and how much it obscures them. During the early 1970s the Yukon mem- 
ber of Parliament, Erik Nielsen, confidently asserted on more than one oc- 
casion his dream that Whitehorse, the Territory’s capital, could become the 
“Pittsburgh of the North.” Such views were common then but became 
publicly questionable during the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry when 
Justice Thomas Berger, appointed to chair the hearings, solicited views 
from small communities throughout the Mackenzie Valley. He concluded 
that prevailing modes of resource extraction by nonlocal interests should 
be reframed as a choice between a “northern frontier” and a “northern 
homeland” and recommended against the construction of a gas pipeline 
through northern Canada until the federal government undertook its legal 
obligation to settle land claims." 

‘On the surface, proliferation of government-sponsored workshops in the 
1990s on sustainable development, indigenous knowledge, and coman- 
agement might be interpreted as a small but significant policy shift. The 
impetus for such exercises is clear enough: they are grounded both in 
widespread reevaluation of large-scale economic development schemes and 
in the highly politicized context of indigenous claims to land and au- 
tonomy. One paradox, though, is the expectation that indigenous north- 
erners should contribute their observations and interpretations of environ- 
mental phenomena only now, in the wake of the Chernobyl explosion, the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill, and recognition that polar latitudes are among the 
most polluted on the planet. Even more ironic is the expectation that they 
should make these contributions at national and international levels, as 
members of conference panels and regulatory boards, rather than ata local 
level where such knowledge could make an actual difference.%* Such a for- 
mulation seems to suggest that indigenous traditions should provide an- 
swers to problems created by modern states in terms convenient for mod- 
‘em states. 

Both administrators managing environmental programs and elders living, 
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with the consequences of environmental deterioration probably agree that 
things no longer work as they should, though their expressions of causality 
are likely to differ, Elders can point to local evidence of growing imbalance: 
in the relationship between humans, animals, and the lands and waters they 
inhabit. Government officials more often look to international solutions, 
concluding that humans have made serious errors and must revise global 
management strategies. With pressure growing to include indigenous rep- 
resentatives in regimes like the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy, 
more managers embrace the rhetoric of indigenous knowledge, Though 
they may profit from attachment to causes perceived as morally sound, they 
increasingly use the language of science to speak of the need to collect, 
classify, translate, and use such information. 

Northern hunters have long maintained land-based economies and are 
undeniably in a position to make unique and fine-grained empirical obser- 
vations. In many instances their knowledge exceeds that of North Atlantic 
scientists, But that knowledge is encoded both in distinctive paradigms and 
in seminal institutional arrangements for converting those observations 
into everyday practice, and these may get stripped away in translation be 
cause they do not travel easily across cultural boundaries. 

‘The acronym-filled rhetoric of traditional ecological knowledge, or TEX, 
provides a rich arena for assessing both what happens to local knowledge 
swept into debates now framed as global and the consequences of univer- 
salizing formulations when they are played back at a community level. An 
issue of the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee newsletter devoted to 
this topic begins with an editorial urging that “an effective system . . . be 
developed to collect and classify native knowledge, particularly with respect 
to northern resources, environment and culture.” !6 A newsletter published 
by UNESCO called 7#K Talk states its purpose as “to further the recognition 
and understanding of TRK, to promote the application of TEx in the deci 
sion making process, and to promote networking among those interested 
in TEK.” 7 The Commission on Ecology of the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature (10CN) has established a Working Group on Tra- 
ditional Ecological Knowledge, one of whose objectives is “to develop 
and promote ways of harnessing, recording, analyzing and applying tradi 
tional ecological knowledge for the conservation of nature and natural re- 
sources.” #8 And the list goes on, much of it embedded in the so-called gray 
literature of commissioned reports. 

A proliferation of titles like “Capturing Traditional Environmental 
Knowledge,” “Harvesting Traditional Knowledge,” “Integration of In- 
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digenous Knowledge,” and “Preservation, Transmission and Utilization of 
Indigenous Knowledge in the Industrial Epoch” suggests how conven- 
tional the language is becoming." One pilot project in the Bering Sea is 
centered on “beluga whale T#K,”2° while another project on Hudson Bay 
enters information on databases packaged as “traditional ecological know!- 
edge and management systems” or TEKMS.”" In northern Scandinavia dis: 
cussions of the importance of “taxonomic research. . codification ...and 
flexible report systems”? raise questions about what this actually means. A 
description of one of these projects in the World Wildlife Fund Bulletin is 
unhelpful: 





Following the research in the communities, draft reports will be prepared of the 
documented information. The mapped information will then be entered into a Geo 
graphical Information System (Gis). From this, it will be possible to prepare maps 
con different themes (migration, feeding, calving, and so on) and to present viswal 
displays of traditional knowledge in addition to the written record. This winter, each 
of the communities will be addressed and asked to review the draft reports and maps 
‘This will give the elders and hunters an opportunity to go over the information and 
to see if there [are] any gaps and to correct any mistakes, (My emphasis)** 


“The overwhelming impression given by such descriptions is that indige- 
nous knowledge is essentially uncomplicated, that acquiring it is primarily 
a technocratic classification exercise, and that managers are the ones best 
equipped to identify the appropriate parameters and categories. Thus for- 
mulated, TEK can sometimes seem little more than the application of a rule 
constructed by the analyst who both sets the terms of the debate and ulti 
mately authorizes what constitutes indigenous knowledge.** What seems 
to be missing in this objectivist paradigm is any sense of how such issues 
are discussed in local communities. 

In 1982 one caribou biologist who heard Mrs. Ned speak at the Haines 
Junction meetings later accompanied me to visit her at her cabin thirty 
miles north of Whitehorse on the Takhini River. Mrs. Ned had referred to 
the enormous herds of caribou she remembered secing at Kluane Lake and 
‘Aishihik Lake during her childhood. There is archacological evidence that 
such herds once traveled much farther south than they do now, though 
none have been seen in this area in recent memory. Two subspecies of 
caribou formerly ranged the southern Yukon —the large herds of Stone 
caribou (Rangifer arcticus stonci) and the Osborn caribou (Rangifer arc- 
ticus osborni), which travel in smaller groups. Scientists are still unsure of 
the reasons for their appearance and disappearance. This biologist was in- 
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terested in learning what Mrs, Ned could tell him and had specific and 
carefull questions he hoped to ask her, 

Of the elders I worked closely with, Mrs. Ned was the most curious 
about what scientists and archaeologists were really up to. She was pleased 
to see him and provided thoughtful answers to his questions. When cari- 
bou came in winter, she told him, the sound of their hooves could be heard 
for miles as they clattered across the lakes. On one occasion, large numbers 
broke through when their weight was more than the ice could support, 
and she described how difficult it was for hunters to retrieve the meat and 
for women to tan hides soaked and frozen in this way. She went on to tell 
him about one of the last times caribou came in this direction, A man with 
shamanic powers disappeared when he was taken by caribou. His kinsmen 
struggled to entice him back to the human world. They could see what 
appeared to be a single caribou on the lake, but once they heard it sing this 
shaman’s song, they understood that he had been transformed and knew 
what their obligations were: 





Already moose were getting short when caribou came. 
Lots of caribou around here when I got my kids, 
Used to be [1910-15] 


When lake froze in winter, 

When caribou came, 

Te-was just like horses, same. 

You could hear their feet making noise, 
‘Making noise [imitates hooves on ice]. 
Lots of caribou covered up these hills. 


I want to talk about this story 
Old people tel this story. 


One time, caribou took people, 
That man had a litte bit of doctor, I guess; 
Well, caribou took him, 


Everybody felt bad: he was gone. 
His wife was left alone. 


Right in the middle of the lake, they heard caribou singing, 
his song. 

People don’t know what to do— 

They tried to get him. 
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‘One man said, “Well, let’s go. We're going to try.” 
Yeah! 


‘They've got bow and arrow, that’s all — they have no gun yet. 
Tewas a long time ago, I guess 

They heard that man’s song. 

think it was wintertime 

Wintertime. 


‘That caribou just lay down in the middle of that ice. 

All the time he stayed in the middle. 

Fora long time, they watched him. 

Whenever they tried to come to that caribou, al the time he 
watched them, 

He looked from person to person, 

And all the time he didn’t sleep. 


‘One man told them he was going to do it. 
‘Then he sneaked in. [She shows how he wrestled with the 
caribou and held it down.] 


‘The caribou spoke: 
“You smell,” he told people. 


‘Well, that man knew how to talk to caribou. 

“What about your kids?” they asked him. 

“Your kids are crying for you,” his own brother told him. 
“What's wrong with you” 


Ina powerful voice, Mrs. Ned sang for us the song they heard. 

Gradually and with great difficulty, through a series of elaborate rituals, 
people were able to bring the man back to the human world even though 
the transition was immensely difficult for him and he was never again able 
to hunt caribou: 





He couldn't help it. 

So they brought him, They brought him home. 
They took him home! 

1 guess his wife is glad: he’s got kids too! 

His wife came, and his kids, 

He held his kids” hands, but for his wife, nothing. 
He doesn’t know her yet. 
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Well, they took him back. 

They told him. 

‘Then they watched him 

“They made a camp for it [away from the human camp] 
Somebody watched him there, 

He wanted to go! j 
He doesn’t cat their food — he only eats willows. 
You know what that means! 

But they kept him the other side of the fire. 


‘Then he came back to person. 
But he can’t hunt caribou anymore. 


‘This was way before my time, but I saw lots of caribou. 

‘They came back, caribou. 

All this mountain was covered by caribou, 

Used to be we had caribou not too long ago when my kids were 
growing up. 


One time lots of caribou fell through the ice, one lake: 
I called my husband back to get the meat. | 
My mother-in-law came to get the skins. 

She got enough that time: she had her son with her. 
But they are hard to clean when they fallin that way, 
‘That's the last time caribou came this way. 

‘That's the last time we saw caribou come. 





But they didn’t come back? How come? 

‘That man came back to person. 

‘Then he knew where moose are, where caribou are. 
He tells them, but he can’t hunt them, 


‘That’s the last time caribou came this way. 
Since then, nothing. 


Mrs, Ned went on to talk about how this story was bound up with her second 
husband’s powers and the story’s significance for his life. If Mrs. Ned’s 
narrative were to be included in an enterprise like the one described above 
in the World Wildlife Fund Bulletin, it is difficult to say how (follow 
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ing the author’s terminology) it would be “reviewed” or “visually dis 
played” and what “gaps” would be filled, Mrs. Ned and her contemporar- 
ies would be unlikely to “verify” such a story, though they might suggest 
that listening to it closely could generate different strategies for different 
listeners, depending on their individual life trajectories. In all likelihood, it 
would drop out of the database because it confuses rather than confirms 
familiar categories. 

By the r99os Yukon elders were accustomed to holding their own con- 
ferences and workshops. Now managers more commonly request invita- 
tions to make presentations at elders’ conferences. From the perspective of 
at least some Native northerners, renewed attention to sustainable devel 
opment can appear increasingly interventionist and intrusive, and conse: 
quently these presentations are rarely smooth expository addresses. A re- 
cent federal government policy framed as “devolution” has resulted in 
reassignment of some managers from Ottawa to northern communities. 
Locally, this sometimes looks rather like entrenchment of state systems at 
a regional level and has the effect of making people in small communities 
even more subject to regulation. Managers in turn are put in the difficult 
position of mediating between communities and the bureaucracy, having, 
to make compromises between competing interests while carrying out gov- 
emment directives. 

‘Atan elder’s festival in the southern Yukon held in the summer of 1994, 
a fisheries biologist made a presentation about the contentious catch-and. 
release program requiring anyone who catches a fish below a specified size 
to release it back into the water. This program has proved deeply problem- 
atic for local elders, who speak forcefully about how such a practice violates, 
ethical principles because it involves “playing with fish” that have willingly 
offered themselves. The biologist, while expressing sympathy with this po- 
sition, nevertheless explained as clearly as he could the relation between 
fish size and future fish stocks, arguing that rational resource use and long- 
term management would ultimately enhance the aboriginal fishery. An el- 
der, shifting the ficld for discussion, responded by reviewing the story, fa- 
miliar to the other elders there, of the “boy who stayed with fish.” A 
youngster, showing hubris by making thoughtless remarks about fish, trips 
and falls into a river. He is swept into a world where all his normal under- 
standings are reversed, In this world, fish occupy the human domain, and 
all the cultural behavior he has come to take for granted is shown to be 
foolish and wronghcaded. Gradually he becomes initiated and properly so- 
cialized into his new world, and when, the following year, he is able to 
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return to the human world through shamanic intervention, he brings back 
an understanding of the fundamental relationships enmeshing humans and 
salmon in shared responsibilities for the health of salmon stocks.* Again, 
it is unclear how this knowledge, broadly understood in the southern Yu- 
kon, could be translated into the language of TEK. 

As Phyllis Morrow and Chase Hensel have reported from Alaska, terms 
ike “comanagement,” “sustainable development,” and “ecological crisis” 
are highly negotiable and have no analogues in Native American languages. 
‘To suggest that they are somehow bridging concepts may constitute taking 
control of the dialogue in ways that both mask deep cultural disagreements 
and restrict the range of ways of talking about these issues. Institutionaliz- 
ing such language, they suggest, simultaneously narrows available strate- 
gies of discourse and sets precedents that redefine Native cultures through 
Western categories.” 

Bruce Kapferer examines a parallel process that he calls “bureaucratic 
erasure” at work in contemporary Australia. He situates his argument both 
in Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy and in Foucault’s discussion of how 
taxonomic systems emerged and developed in the sixteenth and seven: 
teenth centuries. At the heart of Western bureaucratic practice, Kapferer 
suggests, is the systematic fracturing and fragmentation of human ex- 
perience. The resulting taxonomic schemes tend to take their structure 
from surface features and are inclined to stagnate, resulting in “the virtual 
draining of content from the categories, and the disappearance of life, 
sometimes the object of their concern, from their analytical orders.” 
Categorical practices that distance people from lived experience have real 
consequences. Kapferer argues that these processes are intensified in new 
cultural orders established as a result of growing bureaucratic, scientific, 
technical, and military management, in conditions sounding rather like 
those accelerating in the Arctic. 














INDIGENOUS KNOWLEDGE AND ENVIRONMENTAL MOVEMENTS 


In broadly based environmentalist literature, we encounter a relationship 
with indigenous imagery both more encompassing and historically more 
complicated than that discussed above, but also subject to more trenchant 
critique. If technocratic models seem to drain tradition by reducing it to 
codifiable data, environmentalist literature more commonly incorporates 
the imagery but reshapes it to fit contemporary concerns. Emerson, Tho: 
reau, Karl May, and others independently drew inspiration from what each 
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imagined to be American Indian beliefs, and their legacy has continued in 
the transformation of Black Elk, Chief Seattle, and others into environ: 
mentalist icons whose words have been reshaped to a present-day idiom.” 
Critiques of this paradigm make it clear how such imagery, while repre- 
senting itself as a rejection of modern alienation from nature, actually re~ 
formulates modernism’s most enduring narratives — environmental deter- 
minism and evolutionary progression — by positing Native Americans as 
part of nature and arrogating the mantle of moral truth for environmental- 
ism, pervasively reformulated as “us.” In a collection of essays analyzing 
how environmentalist appropriations of Asian imagery have entered into 
Western ideological constructions, Ole Bruun and Arne Kalland argue that 
globalizing environmental narratives arc the latest version of a modernism 
whereby we universalize our concerns and project them onto others. While 
in no way minimizing the seriousness of environmental crises, their cri- 
tique is directed at the tactical appropriation of Asian and Native American 
concepts in these debates. Local knowledge és important in these discus- 
sions, they insist — far too importantto be transformed into Western myth.” 
“Two questionable axioms underlie juxtapositions of Arcadian past with 
contemporary environmental mayhem. One, well represented in North 
‘Atlantic writings, is the axiom that Native Americans lived in harmony with 
nature before the arrival of Europeans, This position, though it contains 
clements of truth for particular times and places, ignores substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary.*! It becomes reframed in much environmental lit- 
erature as a backward projection of contemporary views and then goes on 
to accumulate new baggage. Thus reformulated, Native Americans held 
long-term perspectives and engaged in highly rational behavior that sounds 
suspiciously like intuitive foresight of modern management strategies. The 
image has them relying on clear-cut evidence for the relation between har- 
vest size and population size, adjusting their activities accordingly, and 
sharing with contemporary moderns a model based on notions of scarcity.?? 
Such creative reconstruction ignores the extensive work by scholars docu- 
‘menting worldviews that animals are infinitely renewable rather than inevi- 
tably scarce, that they give themselves to hunters, with whom they share a 
complex world and to whom they are bound by ties of kinship and re 
procity.* It further ignores research demonstrating that indigenous hunt- 
ets often had to rely on opportunistic strategies — to take what they could 
when they could in order to survive.** It completely overlooks the wide 
range of Native American subsistence strategies, including crucial variables 
like population size and resource availability. Small foraging populations 
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inevitably alter their environments less than societies with higher popula- 
tion densities relying on farming, and Native Americans employed a variety 
of strategies for making a living and were never passive occupants of the 
land. But thus naturalized, the original ecologist, to use Ann Fienup- 
Riordan’s term, is transformed into a noble savage with modern Western 
sensibilities. 

A sccond axiom postulates that if people in a particular society express 
respectful attitudes toward the environment, they will inevitably behave 
circumspectly toward it. Such arguments are grounded in a discourse 
about the ideological embeddedness of Western science, and they presup- 
pose a fundamental link between a society’s philosophical perspectives and 
the behavior of its members. Frequently cited examples include Judeo- 
Christian mastery of nature embedded in models of progress, or Cartesian 
fracturing of subject and object that relegates physical and social sciences 
to separate domains. Societies that do not so clearly set concepts of nature 
and culture in opposition, runs this argument, will demonstrate more rev- 
erential forms of behavior toward the natural world. But this view too errs 
on the side of romanticism and an overly simple understanding of the re 
lation between ideology, norms, and behavior. Sociologists have shown 
that norms do not determine behavior in any society, though they may 
retrospectively allow us to legitimize our actions. To confuse the two is to 
oversimplify more complex processes. It also follows too closely the com- 
monsense notion that expressions about nature are empirical statements 
about ecosystems, when a Durkheimian interpretation might view them as 
statements about social organization. In a framework where animals and 
humans are understood to share common states of being that include 
family relationships, intelligence, and common responsibility for mainte- 
nance of a shared world, the rights and obligations obtaining to relation- 
ships among people also extend to the natural world. Interaction with the 
physical world, then, i social relationship, and consequently it is rarely 
straightforward, 

The pitfall of both axioms—one linking hunters with harmony, the 
other conflating norms with behavior —is that each so easily becomes a 
‘weapon when indigenous people fail to pass arbitrary tests of authenticity. 
George Wenzel documents how the animal rights movement first appro- 
priated and incorporated Inuit traditions into antiharvesting campaigns 
and ultimately turned those same arguments against Inuit people, whom 
they came to define as enemies because they now use modern technology 
for hunting. In the anthropology thus invented by the animal rights move- 
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ment, Inuit culture has been redefined and idealized on Western terms 
Hence “the word ‘tradition’ becomes a semantic telescope that is used the 
wrong way round. What is distant is good and what is contemporary is bad 
because it has been tainted by modernity.”* The offended response of 
some urban environmentalists toward any infraction of that idealized ma- 
trix is exemplified in a disturbing comment from an activist in the Inter- 
national Wildlife Coalition who was involved in the antisealing campaign 
that devastated Inuit economies during the 1980s: “I own the Native cul- 
ture. I bought it with my taxes. I own about two-thirds of it... that’s how 
it survives. There would be no Indian culture today if it wasn’t for the fact 
that southern Canadians pay for it” (Stephen Best, cited in Wenzel, 158). 
Despite surface differences, models based on TEK and those based on en- 
vironmentalism share contradictions. TEK, modeled loosely on ecological 
science models, heads in bureaucratic directions. Original ecology models, 
more conventionally phrased in religious terms, posit indigenous peoples 
as stewards of profound ecological knowledge. Both models force indige- 
nous people to speak in uncharacteristic ways; both ultimately redefine 
aboriginal cultures in Western terms by projecting North Atlantic concerns 
as global. Butif, as Marx suggested, some ideas “migrate” better than oth- 
ers, the distinction between these models may reflect Engels’s thesis that 
rising classes embrace ever more materialistic perspectives (like a scientiz- 
ing TEK), whereas declining classes resort to increasingly fantastic beliefs 
(like New Age environmentalism) in an effort to deny to themselves that 
their power is dimi 
‘A situation in subarctic Siberia provides a revealing comparison with 
North America. In Yakutsk, Piers Vitebsky observed how a religious model 
rather than a management model animates public discussion yet is equally 
subject to fragmentation, During the 1930s, shamans were among the 
most persecuted Soviet citizens. They were tortured, imprisoned, and 
killed, and their suppression seemed largely complete. ‘Iwo gencrations 
later in the 19908, shamanism has reemerged (though without the sha- 
mans) as a kind of Asian essentialism, incorporated into Sakha nationalism 
as part ofa cultural society in Yakutsk known as Kut-Sur, translated roughly 
as “Soul-Reason.”* Vitebsky discusses how in this case the global idiom 
of environment, presented as inalienable wisdom, is used to legitimate 
claims of one ethnic group to resources (in the Sakha case, diamonds) at 
the expense of other ethnic groupsin the region. Sakha urban professionals 
and schoolchildren alike are reeducated about cardinal points and distinct 
layers of their cosmology in classrooms by instructors using flip charts and 
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other Western pedagogical techniques. Thus fragmented and packaged as 
facts, rather than lived as Bourdieu’s habitus, shamanic ideas are stripped of 
their narrative power to link past, present, and future.°? Parallel processes 
are documented in Colombia, where instructors hold workshops and use 
tape recorders to teach shamanism reformulated as indigenous science." 

Conceivably, utter suppression of religion in Siberia during the Soviet 
era may make that region especially receptive to concepts of knowledge 
formulated in religious terms, just as long-term marginalization of local 
environmental knowledge in the North American Arctic may be provok- 
ing hospitable responses to a scientizing project in that region. Despite 
superficial differences, both paradigms share a tendency to shatter the ho- 
lism of local knowledge by simply climinating the parts that do not, in 
Marx's terms, migrate easily, Once appropriated, ideas can be relocated and 
welded to a dissident ideological agenda, a process that has been discussed 
elsewhere as the erasure of memory.‘ 





Indigenous Knowledge in Neocolonial Encounters 


Conflicting ideologies about sustainable development, environmental cri- 
ses, and indigenous rights intersect differently in the Amazon, Asia, the 
South Pacific, and northern Canada. Conceptions of knowledge become 
strained at this awkward conjunction of ideology with the lives of real 
people, especially in late twentieth-century colonial encounters. If conflicts 
in some parts of the world center on enormous corporate profits flowing 
into pharmaceutical coffers from medicinal plants whose uses have long 
been known by indigenous peoples, in northern Canada attention is di- 
rected to land, to self-government, and more recently to economic benefits 
deriving from northern research projects. 

‘The terms of current debates often appear set. Indigenous leaders find 
themselves sharing a public stage with other interest groups and compelled 
to address issues in language authorized by the apposite setting. In liberal 
democracies, claims to specialized cultural knowledge carry some weight 
when they have public support, but to garner such support this know!- 
edge must be presented as simultaneously rooted in long-standing tradi- 
tion, relevant to the modern world, and transparently accessible to broad 
audiences. By the mid-1990s, too, there is an emerging populist backlash 
to indigenous knowledge, fed by economic retrenchment. One example 
comes in the synopsis of a recent report titled “Market Solutions for Native 
Poverty,” prepared for the conservative C. D. Howe Institute, based in 
‘Vancouver. Its editor argues that “traditional knowledge is dramatically at 
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odds with the requirements for success in industrial society” and urges the 
federal government to phase out transfer payments to aboriginal commu- 
nities and redistribute resources to those willing to make the transition to 
urban society and economy.‘ Another article charges that government re- 
quirements for including traditional knowledge in environmental impact 
assessment hearings leading up to approval of a proposed diamond mine in 
the Northwest Territories amount to “the imposition of religion on Ca- 
nadian citizens.” 

‘Three strategics used by indigenous people in northern Canada illustrate 
difficulties arising when they engage in formal, public exposition of their 
cultural traditions. Each strategy incorporates paradoxes intensified by uni- 
versalizing discourses of science, spirituality, economics, law, or politics. 
One example, from a recent land claims case, highlights the seeming im- 
probability of performing indigenous knowledge on its own terms in a con- 
temporary court of law. A second concerns the measured success achieved 
by Canadian Inuit translating their knowledge as THK. A third outlines con- 
tradictions discerned by a perceptive speaker invited to participate on a 
First Nations panel addressing an environmental conference. 











Oral Tradition in the Courts 





In the case of Delgamuukw v. B.C., brought before the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia in the late 1980s, hereditary chiefs of the Gitksan and 
Wer’suwet’en First Nations presented their claims to ownership and juris- 
diction of lands in northwestern British Columbia. In so doing, they took 
the enormous risk of trying to state their relationship to the land on their 
‘own terms, from their own perspective, using long-standing oral traditions 
as a medium to present arguments to the court. 

‘Acknowledging that they were addressing a court of law with institu 
tionalized procedures for resolving conflicts, they formulated the narrative 
thrust of their legal argument to match that court’s requirements. A critical 
issue for the judge centered on the concept of social organization, and he 
required the plaintifis to demonstrate to the court both that they had lived 
in organized societies before European contact and that they continued to 
do so, He also required them to produce evidence linking past social or- 
ganization with contemporary social institutions.** Gitksan and Wet'su- 
wet'en leaders gave formal evidence about the antiquity of their house and 
clan system and contended that linkages between past and present could be 
demonstrated through traditions passed on orally. Addressing the court 
its own language, they identified oral tradition as their declaration of ttle, 
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Knowledge of and, they continued, cannot be divorced from knowledge 
of social organization. They referred to two distinct kinds of tradition — 
the Gitksan adaawk (defined as sacred narratives about ancestors, house and 
clan histories,** and territories) and Wer’suwet’en kungax (songs about 
trails between territories central to Wet’suwet’en houses). Their state- 
ment of claim asserted that expressions of ownership are made through 
adaawk, kungax, songs, and ceremonial regalia; that confirmation of own- 
ership through totem poles gives those expressions a material base; and that 
assertion of ownership to specific territories was now being made in this 
court through specific claims. Marshaling their own legal traditions in ad- 
dition to those of the court, their hereditary chiefs appeared in ceremonial 
regalia and publicly enacted narratives, songs, and dances that had formerly 
been performed only within a community context, presenting these as 
statements linking history, performance of adaawk and kungax, and land. 

‘They urged the judge to recognize the symbolic importance of oral tra- 
dition, stating that the case before the Supreme Court should not depend 
on the literal accuracy of these histories to establish connections between 
social organization and land tenure. Oral tradition is more than literal his- 
tory and should not be reduced to mere historical data, they argued, al: 
though it does provide evidence for scholars studying the past. For a variety 
of reasons discussed elsewhere, Justice McEachern rejected their assertions 
about broad concepts embodied in oral tradition, finding that they did not 
conform to juridical definitions of truth: “I am unable to accept adaawk, 
kungax and oral traditions as reliable bases for detailed history but they 
could confirm findings based on other admissible evidence.” *” Despite the 
appellants’ admonition not to evaluate the oral traditions against positivis- 
tic definitions of “truth,” the judge rejected their value as evidence for pre- 
cisely this reason. 

‘The final judgment, printed, published, and distributed in a bound vol- 
ume titled Reasons for Judgment, provides a powerful example of the un- 
equal weight accorded to different narratives. The inescapable lesson seems 
to be that removing oral tradition from a context where it has self-evident 
power and performing it in a context where it is opened to evaluation by 
the state poses enormous problems for understanding its historical value. 











Arctic TEK 


Canadian Inuit have been suc 





-sfully using models centered on traditional 
ecological knowledge, though not without costs. The devastation wrought 
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to Arctic economies in recent years by European antisealing campaigns has 
made them extremely wary of the environmentalist movement, and many 
communities prefer to address the critical environmental issues by building 
closer associations with social and physical scientists. They have achieved 
extraordinary successes in an international forum. The Inuit Circum-polar 
Conference (106), composed of Canadian Inuit, Alaskan Inupiat and Yu- 
piit, Greenlanders (and joined recently by Inuit from Arctic Siberia), was 
established in 1977 and has held official observer status at the United 
Nations since 1984. The list of 1c’s accomplishments is impressive. Mem: 
bers have obtained positions on such international committees as the 
World Conservation Strategy, the International Working Group for In- 
digenous Affairs (rwGra), the Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Program 
(aMap), and the Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna (CAFF) and have 
established an Indigenous Peoples’ Secretariat within the eight-country 
Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy (AEPS).4® They were prominent 
at the 1992 United Nations Conference on the Environment in Rio de 
Janeiro and played a role in the 1993 International Year for the World’s 
Indigenous Peoples. 

Forging broad alliances can risk disengaging leaders from local issues, 
but Inuit appear to have successfully linked concerns about global change 
with local, territorially based knowledge, at least in some communities. In- 
uit leaders have become aware of the potential benefits from involvement 
in scientific research, arguably one of the few renewable economic re- 
sources in the Arctic, and of the need to secure such benefits for local com- 
munities. The Hudson Bay Program had by 1993 received $1.5 million to 
document resources shared by twenty-five Inuit and Cree communities 
surrounding Hudson Bay; the “Beluga TEX” project in Alaska has now 
extended connections to Siberian Inuit;* the long-term Nunavik project 
funded by the Makivik Corporation has provided a training ground for 
local expertise.*' All these projects have helped to define local ideas about 
how research should be conducted and how knowledge should be trans- 
mitted, largely because of their emphasis on local control. 

As Vitebsky points out, though, privileged positions negotiated by some 
groups, like the Inuit, may come at the price ofan advanced commoditizing 
of their indigenous knowledge.‘ Despite current successes, the language 
of TEK moves away from familiar expression of worldview and increasingly 
enmeshes them in bureaucratic management strategies. The Hudson Bay 
Program, for example, with its “Traditional Ecological Knowledge Man- 
agement Systems” (TEKMS) was described by its director as providing “a 
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data base for predictive modelling, for forecasting and for selecting harvest 
areas” and as helping Inuit and Cree “bring forward their knowledge in 
such a way that it can be integrated into the cumulative effects assess- 
ment.”* If Inuit now gain undeniable advantages by linking their know! 

edge to the authority of quantifiable and empirical science, claims based 
on reification of TEK may eventually strand them on a slippery slope be- 
tween politicizing of that knowledge and its rationalizing by government 
Sissons has documented how incorporation of Maori knowledge into New 
Zealand social service programs creates new problems for Maori commu- 
nities as knowledge becomes codified, formalized, amd rationalized in the 
context of state power.** Accepting the language of TEK may bring imme- 
diate benefits for those who use it successfully, but this is a globalizing 
exercise. Fragmentation, objectification, and standardization of knowledge 
by encroaching bureaucracy carries unanticipated costs. 

‘The applicability of rex models is even more difficult for more hetero: 
geneous groups. Associating indigenous knowledge with local territories 
can become complicated when territories are defined as bounded units, as 
in current land claims negotiations. During the mid-1970s many northern 
communities set out to map their use and occupancy of lands, surprising 
outsiders by the extensive territories known intimately by individual trap- 
pers. Two decades later, those same maps are sometimes reinterpreted as 
representing firm boundaries separating neighbors. Given inevitable differ 
entiation among communities unequally endowed with visible cultural his- 
tory, claims to territorial knowledge can be used to generate hierarchy and 
inequality and to set communities in competition with one another for 





shrinking resources. 


Environmental Agendas and Indigenous Knowledy 





‘A mote circumscribed example comes from my discussions with part 
pants in environmental conferences. Environmental meetings provide a 
platform where indigenous people may find sympathetic and influential au- 
diences. As with TEK, one option speakers have is to use a rhetoric familiar 
to their audiences even when this forces them to speak in untypical ways. 
‘A more challenging option is to try to complicate their listeners’ percep- 
tions, but results can be disappointing where audience members bring clear 
expectations about what they want to hear. A woman of First Nations an- 
cestry invited to be a panel member at one of the many environment con- 
ferences held in the North during the early 1990s reported insightfully 
about difficulties facing speakers in such settings. 
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‘Two elders and three younger speakers more familiar with such meet- 
ings were invited to address approximately one hundred registered partic- 
ipants, An elder began by telling a story from her childhood about how she 
and her playmates had once behaved casually and inappropriately toward 
plants, and how this had frightening consequences that none of the chil- 
dren ever forgot. She concluded her lengthy narrative by saying that chil- 
dren now are not spanked frequently enough. 

‘My colleague followed. Uncertain about how completely the audience 
‘was able to appreciate this narrative and what they might make of the un- 
expected reference to spanking, she confronted this issue directly. She be- 
gan by thanking the elder and alerting the audience to the importance of 
the narrative they had just heard, explaining that it was rarely shared with 
strangers and that they were fortunate that an elder was speaking to them 
so frankly about things usually discussed only among closely connected 
acquaintances. She explained that this was one of many narratives address- 
ing fundamental issues of respect between humans and other living beings. 
She pointed out that people in her community do not make a distinction 
between human affairs and the physical environment, and that the Western 
idea of environment as a redeemable object to be “saved” was unfamiliar 
to elders, The reference to spanking, she noted, might best be understood 
asa concern elders sometimes express about lack of discipline, rather than 
referring to a representative practice. She went on to talk about how spe- 
cific stories convey the inseparability of environment from everyday life 

‘A second speaker adopted a different strategy, one that works effectively 
in many meetings. He spoke of the concept of respect — respectful behav- 
ior toward other human beings and between humans and nonhumans. Ac 
customed to using this language to speak to large audiences, he may have 
seemed to some to overgeneralize by using such phrases as “we always re- 
spected our elders” and “we always respected our women.” When an 
audience member requested a clearer definition of the term “respect,” 
this panelist responded, again conventionally, that itis impossible to trans: 
late some concepts from indigenous languages to English. The previous 
panelist, trying to formulate a more optimistic response, proposed that 
while “respect” is indeed an English word used only recently, it might be 
thought of as referring to attention to subtlety, especially in the relation- 
ships among humans, and between humans and other living things. 

A third panelist, possibly observing the difficulty of cross-cultural trans 
lation in this setting, framed her presentation with reference to the impor: 
tance of cardinal points and the sacred medicine wheel to indigenous 
people. Even though the concept of the medicine wheel lacks historical 
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roots in the Subarctic, this panelist may have judged that it would be rec- 
ognizable to her audience, and she was the only one of five speakers to elicit 
applause. In experiments to reach broad audiences who come with uni- 
versalistic expectations and expect to understand what they hear, familiar 
strategics are inevitably the most effective in the short term, but they too 
have costs. 

In making public presentations, speakers have limited options. They may 
construct their arguments by setting local concepts in opposition to West 
ern concepts — partly in order to make the distinctions clear. This usually 
involves drawing a contrast between an indigenous religious self (grounded 
in familiar symbols like medicine wheels or respect) and a Western materi- 
alist “other.” Such boundaries may be rhetorically effective, but asserting 
them puts indigenous people in the unenviable situation of having to live 
up to unreasonable and unrealistic standards. In such situations tradition 
becomes treated as purity, modernity as corruption, and wearing blue jeans 
or eating pizza as evidence of inauthenticity. 


CONSTITUTING KNOWLEDGE? 


Discussions of what constitutes knowledge fit into familiar debates — about 
our tendency to fragment understanding of the world into categories like 
nature or culture, and about our human inclination to hold the world to- 
gether through narrative storytelling. Issues of knowledge, power, and 
voice, familiar topics in social sciences, are now entering environmental 
sciences, generating questions about how far we should embrace models 
characterized by linear relations and described in mathematical equations. 
Postmodernism’s thesis that knowledge in the contemporary world is al- 
ways and everywhere contested has gone a long way to challenge master 
narratives of scientific progress. 

But postmodernism is now a model seriously interrogated. Anthony 
Giddens responds that though uncertainty is understandable, we have 
come to accept the idea of a postmodern world only because change occurs 
at such a disorienting pace that we have never grasped the complexities of 
modernity, and that if we did we would see its universalizing tendencies 
increasing rather than diminishing.®° Bruno Latour goes further, suggest: 
ing that we have not yet even become modemn.*” Defining modernity as the 
successful (if impossible) separation of nature from culture, he identifies 
1989 as a critical year. The fall of the Berlin Wall demonstrated human 
incapacity for grand social engineering in the same year that major environ- 
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mental conferences in Paris, Amsterdam, and London demonstrated our 
inability to “fix” the environment. Northern aboriginal people may not 
make firm distinctions between nature and culture, but neither do the rest 
of us, Latour argues, and the proof lies in our production of hybrids like 
ygotes, hydroelectric power dams, and holes in the ozone layer that are 
both natural and cultural objects. Our flawed categorical distinction be- 
tween “nature” and “culture” is a by-product of our own arbitrary classi- 
fication systems. Nature, in other words, is not a “natural” object. Our 
categories no longer fend off confusion. Viewed in this light, attempts to 
sweep indigenous knowledge into outmoded categories seems seriously 
defective. 

Investigating the variety of ways humans construct knowledge has long 
been a central concern of anthropology. Anthropology’s main contrib 
tion has been to formulate this in a holistic sense, emphasizing connections 
between social worlds and ideas. If' some of the more acrimonious debates 
in the humanities and social sciences fragment along a materialist /idealist 
axis, anthropology has more often tried to show how material circum- 
stances and ideas are both concrete social products, how they interact, and 
especially how local concepts and formulations can complicate hegemonic, 
commonsense globalizing agendas, often in surprising ways. 

‘A few months after Mrs, Ned addressed her audience in the southern 
Yukon, in a very different part of the world British social anthropologists 
held their 1983 decennial conference formulated around the problem of 
how to make anthropological constructions of knowledge more relevant — 
in other words, how to encourage their appropriation. Reassessing that i 
tiative a decade later, Marilyn Strathern summarizes the startling range of 
settings in which such appropriation is happening — from memoranda on 
“the culture of the workplace” being issued by corporations like British 
Petroleum and the bodies governing universities to public discussions of 
culture in the art world. Recontextualizing knowledge, Strathern points 
out, is not and never has been a neutral activity, even though it produces 
some appropriations that are more welcome than others. No one, least of 
all anthropologists, can act as the gatekeeper controlling how constructs 
get used, but we can evaluate the proliferating consequences of a transla- 
tion project that may once have seemed more straightforward. One impor- 
tant aspect of a concept like indigenous knowledge, she notes, is that it has 
made visible the division between anthropology’s claims and the claims of 
those whose ideas it studies.** 

Pierre Bourdieu might take a more pessimistic view. Referring to the 
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inevitable damage that occurs when ideas are separated from the settings 
in which they are produced, he suggests that repatriating exported prod- 
ucts is both naive and dangerous, since it provides a simplified instrument 
of objectification. Knowledge in hunting societies is encoded at critical 
points in a belief system, sustained over centuries, that conceptualizes ani- 
mals and humans as sharing a common world and their connections as 
mutually sustaining, When it becomes incorporated into a Western frame- 
work, it is reconstituted to formalize relationships between people and be- 
comes embedded in hierarchy and inequality. 

One of the many things I learned from working with Mrs. Ned and her 
contemporaries is that their extensive knowledge is not amenable to direct 
questions, nor can it be easily formulated as a set of rules. It must be dem- 
onstrated so that others can see how it is used in practice. Such knowledge 
is a relational concept, more like a verb than a noun, more process than 
product, and it cannot easily be construed as a written, formally encoded, 
reified product. Once it is, and once it becomes authorized in this way, it 
begins to accumulate different meanings, a topic explored in subsequent 
chapters. 

What are the consequences of categorical practices that distance people 
from lived experience? How does authorizing knowledge change its social 
function? Is a passion for universalizing peculiar to the West, or is it part of 
a more global process? How northern local knowledge becomes bound 
into larger narratives and whether it can maintain its own integrity remains 
to be seen, as does the form such transformations may take in different 





geopolitical circumstances. 
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Confronting Cultural Erasure: 
Images of Society in 
Klondike Gold Rush Narratives i 


‘The Canadian economic historian Harold Innis developed a deep and en- 
during interest in oral tradition, Best known for his economic thesis that 
mercantile capitalism inevitably produces margins as it exploits them, he | 

\ 





attributed Canada’s very existence to profits it offered imperial Britain, 
both as a source of unprocessed staples — furs, gold, cod, and timber —and 
as a market for commodities manufactured in distant industrial centers.' 
Investigating how empire manages the awkward problem of administering, 
far-flung, territories, Innis was drawn to history of communications, He 
argued that a crucial feature of administration is classification and control 
of activities in the hinterland: and authorization of official observations, 
categories, and statistics in written texts. Although this undertaking is 
conventionally rationalized as both producing knowledge and serving the 
Interests of those administered, it invariably occurs at the expense of ex- | 
isting regional traditions. Colonialism is simultaneously economic and | 
intellectual.* * 











He went on to investigate historical mechanisms by which literacy has 
displaced the authority of the spoken word, tracing the demise of oral tra- 
dition in Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome. He came to view Socrates 
as the last great exponent of oral tradition and his death at the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C. as coinciding with a shift from customary law to 
formalized judicial codes.* Until then, Innis maintained, oral tradition had 
given vitality to the written word and had actively prevented concentration \ 
of power because a society that accords orality a central place could not be 
disciplined to the point of political unity Innis was especially intrigued by | 
the ways oral tradition worked in conjunction with writing to provide a 
model for dialogue, which he saw as a model for social action. “My bias 
is with the oral tradition . . . and with the necessity of capturing some- 
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thing of its spirit,” he concluded. “The quantitative pressure of mod- 
ern knowledge has been responsible for the decay of oral dialectic and 
conversation.” * 

Innis’s views about the creative potential of oral tradition mirrored those 
of his contemporary Mikhail Bakhtin, also writing during the 19308 and 
19408, though from more constrained circumstances in Stalinist Russia. 
Neither could have encountered the other’s work, but their approaches 
were similarly eclectic. Bakhtin, like Innis, was drawn to the open-ended 
possibilities inherent in oral dialogue and the thoroughness with which to- 
talitarian regimes worked to suppress it. He saw what he called the “dia- 
logic,” relational possibilities of conversational storytelling as a model in- 
trinsically opposing authoritarian specch. In terms applying equally to the 
capitalist frontier of subarctic Canada and the communist frontier of sub: 
arctic Russia, Bakhtin formulated the problem of history as its tendency to 
foster apparent randomness — for the order of events seemingly to disinte- 
grate, And he saw active narrative storytelling as a constraining, counter- 
vailing force, working to hold things together. His larger point mirrors that 
made by Innis: narrative challenges hegemonic institutions.” 

Tronically, Innis carried out his economic studiésti northern Canada 
and his historical investigation of classical oral tradition without ever seem- 
ing to connect the two. Despite a prodigious appetite for labor-intensive 
research that took him across northern Canada and an open admiration for 
the work of his colleague Edward Sapir on indigenous languages, he never 
seemed to juxtapose his economic analysis with living oral traditions in his 
‘own country, reporting regretfully that “we have no history of [oral tradi: 
tion] exceptas . . . revealed darkly through the written or printed word.”* 
One of economic staples Innis turned his attention to was gold, that most 
liquid of commodities, which can be traded for any other. He attributed 
Canada’s westward expansion to Britain’s search for gold, found in extraor- 
dinary quantities in the extreme Northwest.” Had he been aware of some 
of the interplay between oral traditions and writing occurring in the en- 
counters between the expanding state and indigenous residents of the 
Klondike goldficlds, he might have observed dynamics similar to those that 
so intrigued him in ancient Greece —the processes set in motion when 
writing began first to overwhelm narrative traditions, then to actively do- 
mesticate or suppress them. 

This chapter examines alternative accounts of two events that are now 
footnotes in recorded histories of the Klondike gold rush. In each case, 
writing helped to authorize official reports. But the same events also appear 
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in orally narrated life stories I recorded with elderly Tagish and Tutchone 
women, who incorporated versions of these incidents into the stories of 
their own lives. One set of narratives concerns the original discovery in 
1896 that triggered the rush; the other concerns conflict between Tagish 
people and prospectors passing through their territory two years later, re- 
sulting in the Territory’s first murder trial, Elsewhere I have discussed each 
event separately with reference to the advantages of incorporating perspec: 

tives from oral tradition in historical reconstruction," but my questions 
here differ and are closer to those Pierre Bourdieu raised about the sym- 
bolic power of language. Accounts of the past, including oral storytelling, 
are not just abstract objects of study, texts for analysis; their telling is bound 
up in social-historical and power relations. What consequences follow 
when different narrative models intersect on a “frontier” where they are 
accorded unequal social weight? 

When images of the Klondike gold rush appear in the larger world, they 
usually echo clear-cut narratives of the frontier. What seems to fascinate 
readers of Robert Service’s poems about ‘a land where the mountains are 
nameless” or Jack London’s drama of individual men in stark confrontation 
with nature is their clarity, enhanced by elements bound up in North At- 
lantic folklore about gold. Remembered as a “poor man’s gold rush,” the 
gold strikes in 1896 coincided with a world depression and seemed to offer 
opportunities to thousands of unemployed men. 

"The paradox, of course, is that the mountains were nor nameless and 
were home to people rooted to place by narratives of connection.!! To in- 
digenous people, North Atlantic myths of individual autonomy set in op- 
position to a hostile land were probably incomprehensible, so little did the 
frames of reference overlap. If the problem facing individual prospectors in 
the late 1890s was how to escape economic constraints and forge autono- 
‘mous identities, the problem for indigenous families was how to hold com- 
munities together and maintain networks of connection in the face of over- 
whelming pressures brought by the influx of thirty thousand to forty 
thousand men traveling through their territories. Although we do not have 
even rudimentary census figures for the upper Yukon River before the 
twentieth century, comparative figures from the adjacent Northwest Coast 
show population losses on the order of two-thirds by the 1890s from cpi- 
demics of smallpox and measles.!? Oral accounts indicate that diseases were 
also decimating interior families during the same period. The gold rush 
was ultimately part ofa larger, less glamorous operation than our folklore 
acknowledges — the expansion of the new Canadian state into the margins 
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of northwestern North America. As Innis suggests, the most pervasive ef- 
fect was a new regional infrastructure — forms of legal and political orga- 
nization, largely established through writing. 

Two sets of narratives are summarized here. The first initially appears to 
be about a unique individual, Skookum Jim, or Keish, whose name is off- 
ally linked with the “discovery” of gold on the Klondike River.!* The 
second is more apparently a story about communities: the death of a white 
prospector and the subsequent trial of four Tagish men charged with his 
murder cast into sharp relief conflicting ideas about law and collective re- 
sponsibility. I argue here that one critical difference in these narratives is 
the way they construct the categories “individual” and “society.” I suggest 
that models of connection and autonomy collide in frontier cultural en- 
counters and that the boundaries are not coterminous. Nevertheless, when 
indigenous stories become subsumed within official frontier narratives that 
make sense of them using taken-for-granted categories, combining them 
can carry serious consequences. The administrative penchant for docu- 
menting, classifying, and authorizing accounts of such events has ensured 
an extensive written archive that outweighs the more lightly narrated oral 
versions, Any attempt to evaluate them retrospectively has to take account 
of their relative placement in hierarchies of narrative. 





SKOOKUM JIM AND THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD 
Written Accounts 


A central figure in all accounts about the discovery of gold in the Yukon is 
a Tagish man named Skookum Jim." When William Ogilvie employed him 
in 1887 as a packer to transport supplies over the Chilkoot Pass, he mar- 
veled at the heavy loads Keish could carry, so the Chinook word Skookum, 
or “strong,” was added to his English name." Ogilvie went on to become 
the Yukon Territory’s first commissioner and later published an official ac- 
count of the gold rush after interviewing the participants about the staking 
of Discovery claim. He describes Jim’s association with the white prospec- 
tor George Carmack, who was by then the husband of Jim’s sister Kate. In 
1896 Jim, Kate, Carmack, and Jim’s sister’s son Charlie reportedly set out 
from their home at Carcross near the head of the Yukon River system, to 
go prospecting downriver on the Yukon. In Klondike, Pierre Berton paints 
a one-dimensional picture of Skookum Jim, describing him stereotypically 
asa “giant ofa man . . . with eagle’s nose, straight as a gun barrel . . . the 
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best hunter and trapper on the river.” But he goes on to speculate that 
“Jim longed to be a white man, in other words a prospector... . He dif- 
fered from the others in his tribe in that he displayed the white man’s kind 
of ambition.” '¢ 

Near the Klondike River they met another prospector, Robert Hender- 
son, who told Carmack he knew a good place to look for gold and was 
willing to share the information with him, but not with his Indian compan- 
ions. Incensed, Jim, Charlie, and Carmack went on their way, and when 
they accidentally found gold a few days later very close to the place Hen- 
derson had identified, they chose not to go back to tell him. In the rapid 
staking rush that followed, Henderson missed out and became the tragic 
figure in the drama, defeated by his own hubris..” 

Jim, Carmack, Kate, and Charlie went briefly to Seattle with their new- 
found wealth, and their escapades there were reported with considerable 
glee by newspapers — possibly apocryphal stories about Kate blazing the 
path to her hotel room with a hatchet, stories of Kate and Jim and Carmack 
throwing nuggets from their hotel room window — gold rush stories typi- 
cal of the genre."* Then life began to sour. Carmack married a white 
woman and sent Kate back to Carcross, Charlie drowned in 1908 after 
falling off the Carcross bridge. Jim continued to prospect, making lengthy 
trips along the Teslin, Pelly, Macmillan, Stewart, and Upper Liard Rivers, 
but he never made another major strike, and his health began to deterio- 
rate, He died in 1916. 


Oral Accounts 


In recounting stories of their own lives, both Angela Sidney and Kitty 
Smith gave significant place to stories of people whose experiences were 
entwined with their own. Their accounts draw on foundational narratives 
about relationships between human and superhuman beings who share the 
world and about expectations attached to moiety and to clan membership. 
The importance of exogamous, matrilineal moieties and Tlingit-named 
clans was strengthened in the southern Yukon interior during the nine- 
teenth century by trade and intermarriage with coastal Tlingit. Within any 
family, adult siblings were careful to observe rules of avoidance; however, 
the eldest brother had a definite commitment to see to the welfare of his 
sisters who were members of his clan.” 

‘Skookum Jim was the cousin of Mrs, Sidney’s father: their mothers were 
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sisters, making the two men brothers by the Tagish system of kinship reck- 
coning, and consequently he was her uncle. She knew him from the time 
she was a child until his death in 1916 and helped nurse him during his 
final illness. Kitty Smith married Skookum Jim’s sister’s son; after their 
marriage, she came to know her husband’s aunt, Kate Carmack, and heard 
the story of the discovery many times from her, 

Jim, whose Tlingit name was Keish, was born during the mid-1800s at 
the height of trade between Tlingit and Athapaskans. His Tagish mother 
and Tlingit father married in a conventional alliance between coast and 
interior, and they had eight children who reached adulthood — two sons 
and six daughters. 

‘Mrs. Sidney’s account emphasizes not the exceptional man, but his so- 
cial context: his acquisition of a frog helper, his encounter with “Wealth 
Woman,” or Tl’anaxéedakw, his exemplary assumption of responsibility for 
his sisters. Elsewhere, fuller accounts appear in the words of women who 
narrated their individual life stories, but Mrs. Sidney’s account provides 
an explanation very different from that in gold rush literature. She inter- 
prets Keish’s behavior from this perspective rather than as reflecting any 
desire to be a prospector or to discover gold. As a young man, he once 
saved the life of a frog trapped in a deep hole: 





He hears something making a noise. 

“Whoo . ..” — just like sand pouring down: 

So he stopped and listened 

Here there was a ditch alongside the house where they dig up the sand. 





and put it on the moss for roofing, 
‘That’s what they used, long time ago. 


So he went to the edge and he looked down. 

Sure enough there was a big frog — coast frogs are bigger than these 
fogs, you know: 

Long way from water, too, they said. 

Here it was trying to jump up and trying to get back but it fell down. 

‘Kept doing that, I don't know how long 

Gravel fell down with him — that’s what’s making the noise, 


“Anyway, Skookum Jim saw it, so he looked around for a board, 
Here he found a board and he shoved it down that hole 
‘And then that frog crawled on that board. 
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So Uncle Skookum Jim lifted it up. 

He lifted it up and carried it and took it down to the creek — 
‘There must be a creek there — this is Dyea. 

So anyway, he left it there, 

He lett go. 


(Later the same frog returned to him on two occasions, first in its animal 
form when it healed a wound he had sustained] 


And here he feels something tickling him there — 
‘That’s why he looked down. 

Here it was a frog licking that sore place. 

“That's what it was that woke him up. 


‘My mother saw it and then she just got a board or something and put the 
frog on that 
Te never jumped too, nothing, just stayed like that. 


Well, my mother used to have silk thread and beads and stuff too. 
‘She was good then — she wasn’t blind then. 

They gave that frog silk thread and some beads. 

‘They put swan down feathers all around him too. 

“Then she took it down to the creek and left it there. 

That's payment for Skookum Jim to that frog, 

They paid him. 


{Still later, she says, the frog appeared to him in the form ofa woman who 
directed him toward his fortune downriver with a gold-tipped walking 
cane:] 


“You saved me one time,” she said. 

“I was almost starving and I was just about going to die. 

‘And here you saved me one time. 

And I’m the one that saved you too when you were sick 

‘When you were sick, I saved you. 

Thelped you. 

I medicined you, 

‘That’s why you got better.” 

‘That's what that lady’s supposed to tell him because he dreamed that. 
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‘And that lady told him when she gave him that walking stick: 
“You're going to find the bottom of this walking stick. 

You're going to find it this way.” 

So he looked at it, and gee, everything is shining, looks like gold 


“Look this way,” she said, pointing to Atlin, “Look this way.” 





He looks and sees just like a searchlight coming up. 
“That’s not for you though; that’s for somebody else.** 
‘You go down this way and you're going to have your luck, 
Your walking stick” [indicating down the Yukon River] 
"That's what that lady is supposed to tell him. 


his eventual 


Tagish people credit this animal helper with a significant role i 
discovery of gold. 

Keish’s encounter with T?anaxéedkw was equally significant. She is a 
complex mythological figure who rewards anyone who hears her, catches 
her, and follows a prescribed ritual. Both Jim and Charlie heard her but 
were unable to overtake her, says Mrs. Sidney. Consequently the money 
that came their way after the discovery did not last: 








‘They were camping there in the lakeside when they heard that baby crying. 

‘Skookum Jim heard it— then Dawson Charlie heard it. 

Here they got up to go after it. 

Patsy [Henderson] went with them —he went a little way, but he got 
scared, started crying —he was still a kid yet, 


“Crazy me,” he tells us later. 
“That's why I never get rich.” 


‘And they tried to chase it around —around the lake. 
Ic kept disappearing, 

That’s why their money didn’t last after they found gold. 
They found money all right, but it didn’ last. 


Catharine McClellan has compared accounts of both the frog helper 
story and the story of Tl’anaxéedakw, showing how these narratives are 
part of a larger body of indigenous oral literature that provided a conven- 
tional framework for explaining unprecedented events. She suggests that 
Tagish people were particularly concerned about maintaining intellectual 
consistency when they explained the dramatic contradictions accompany- 
ing the gold rush. Using a customary cognitive model helped make strange 
events seem more comprehensible. 
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But while superhuman explanations may have helped Tagish people to 
explain the discovery, Mrs. Sidney and Mrs. Smith also give consider- 
able weight to Keish’s assumption of social responsibility. Keish and his 
brother both married coastal Tlingit women, but during the 1890s the 
elder brother died in one of the influenza epidemics sweeping the coast, 
leaving Jim solely responsible for the safety of his sisters. 

Three of Keish’s sisters also married coastal men, but in each casc illness 
and death took a toll. The first sister contracted influenza and died shortly 
after her marriage. Since marriages were essentially contracts between kin 
‘groups rather than between individuals, her husband’s clan requested that 
a sister be sent to replace her, and the Tagish family complied, sending 
‘Aagé, But before this marriage could take place the groom fell ill and died, 
and his maternal nephew (who was his sociological equivalent) was selected 
to replace him as Aagé’s new husband. They had a daughter, but just be- 
fore the birth of their second child, he also died in difficult circumstances. 
‘The young widow asked to be allowed to return to Tagish, and her hus- 
band’s family agreed, but only on condition that she leave her eldest child 
with them to be raised by her cowife. The marriages, the deaths, and the 
loss of her first child had taken a toll, and for a variety of reasons Aagé asked 
her mother to look after her other daughter when she left with a prospec: 
tor, remembered only as “Mr. Wilson.” In this way she became the first of 
Skookum Jim’s sisters to go downriver with a white prospector. 

A third sister, Kate or Shaw Tléa, also married a coastal Tlingit man, 
who then died of influenza. As in her sister’s case, Kate’s husband’s Tlingit 
clan wanted to keep her and give her an appropriate husband. But her 
mother, backin Tagish, was so deeply distraught by the loss of her daughters 
that she insisted Kate return. The startling number of deaths was forcing 
people to improvise when remarriage of widows was concerned: a fourth 
sister had recently taken a white prospector and trader named George Car- 
mack as her husband, but she too died of influenza, which was by now 
working its way into the interior. Kate’s mother insisted it was more appro- 
priate for Kate to return to Tagish as the wife of her deceased sister’s white 
husband than to remain on the coast. Partnerships between brothers- 
in-law were very important, and after Carmack’s incorporation into this 
family, he and Skookum Jim became allies. But shortly afterward, Carmack 
and Kate followed her sister downriver, where rumors of gold were attract- 
ing prospectors. A fifth sister died a tragic death when she and her daughter 
were caught in an unexpected winter storm on a mountain pass as they 
returned from a funeral potlatch (see fig. 3). 
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Ina very few years, then, Keish lost one brother and three sisters: of the 
surviving three sisters, two had gone down the river with white prospec- 
tots, leaving only one still in Tagish. Local people insist that Skookum Jim 
‘was not prospecting with Carmack in 1896, that he was living on the south- 
cern lakes preoccupied with learning the whereabouts of his two sisters. In 
Angela Sidney’s words, 








In the first place, he wasn't looking for gold, Skookum Jim went downriver to look 
for his two sisters because he missed them. They were gone two years already —he 
didn’t know if his two sisters were alive or not. That’s why he thought he’d go down 
the river too —to see if he could find his sisters, Aagé and Kate. They were strict 
about that kind of thing, old people 


‘She went on to describe how a party was selected to go, who was chosen, 
who stayed behind, and why. Her own parents went part way, as far as Lake 
Laberge, but turned back when they considered how difficult it would be 
for their elderly parents to survive the winter if they were delayed. 

Kitty Smith’s husband, Billy, was one of the young men who was left 
behind to look after his mother. Mrs. Smith heard the story many times 
after her marriage from the perspective of Kate, who was living in Carcross 
by then. She also heard repeatedly about Jim’s anxiety that winter because 
of his sisters? disappearance. Dawson Charlie finally insisted on going with 
his maternal uncle to search for the women. 

In each account, the actual discovery of gold is almost incidental to the 
point of the main story—Skookum Jim’s journey down the river to find 
his missing sisters. The pattern of a protagonist who uses special powers 
to undertake a journey to find his wife or sisters is familiar in narratives 
from this region. Oral traditions use metaphors of connection to explain 
Skookum Jim’s actions just as written records rely on metaphors of frontier 
individualism, but the explanatory narratives in each case reflect different 
understandings of how society works. 

Stories of the aftermath focus on the interplay between wealth and 
tragedy. After gaining the initial wealth, each man became caught up in 
style that cost him his family. Keish’s wife left him and returned to her 
coastal Tlingit family. Her parents were disturbed by their daughter's vio- 
lation of custom and brought her back to Careross, but Skookum Jim no 
longer secmed to care, She took their son, and Jim kept their daughter 
Daisy. Dawson Charlie’s wife left too; alcohol played a part in his accidental 
death a few years later. Kate returned to Carcross alone, abandoned by 
George, who took their danghter south with him, 
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Written accounts, then, portray Skookum Jim in an individualistic fron- 
tier genre —as a rather flat and one-dimensional character, “an Indian who 
wanted to be a white man,” the lone prospector-trapper whose efforts are 
ultimately rewarded. Oral accounts from members of his community who 
knew him personally describe him as a man impelled by social and cultural 
motives —a strong sense of responsibility for his sisters and an ability to 
communicate with and be guided by superhuman helpers. In both versions 
he exhibits qualities of an “ideal man,” but those ideals differ dramatically. 
T will set aside for the moment the issue of how such contrasting genres 
may reflect and enforce contrasting views of individual achievement while 
we consider another incident from the same period. 





‘THE DEATHS AT MARSH LAKE 
Written Records 


‘The second event chronicled here is less prominent in published accounts 
of the gold rush, usually appearing only as a sentence or footnote in 
books praising the success of the Northwest Mounted Police in suppressing, 
“hostile Indians.”24 T had encountered official versions of Skookum Jim’s 
achievement well before I heard contrasting stories from elders who knew 
him, but it was verbal testimonies about the ricocheting consequences of 
the arrests of four young Tagish men in 1898 that initially led me to written 
records. Annual reports of the Northwest Mounted Police and newspaper 
accounts from the Klondike Nugget yielded some information, and court 
transcripts at the Public Archives of Canada even more. When I first read 
them, however, I did not sufficiently appreciate Innis’s point about the 
links between empire and communication and the need for early Yukon 
officials to scatter independent and sometimes conflicting reports to vari- 
ous administrative destinations, Letters and reports to the secretary of 
state, the Department of Justice, Northwest Mounted Police headquarters, 
and various comptrollers and commissioners were later assembled and are 
now stored in the Public Archives of Canada. Comparing them connects 
cascading layers of narrative —stories of a trial, of a hastily constructed 
administrative apparatus, of indignant miners, and of indigenous people 
whose lives continued to be affected by the events — and illuminates more 
general issues surrounding the social life of these stories a century later. 
‘As with narratives about Skookum Jim, differing conceptions of indi- 
vidual and community animate the accounts. Here, though, the stereo- 
types in written accounts shift from “good Indians” (who, like Skookum 
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Jim, appear superficially understandable) to “bad Indians” (who make 
trouble)” 

According to police and trial records, on 10 May 1898 a wounded 
prospector, Christian Fox, stumbled into a cabin at Marsh Lake and re 
ported that he and his partner Billy Meehan had been fired on by Indians 
and that Mechan was dead. ‘Ten days earlier, the two had reasoned that by 
turning up the McClintock River and portaging their goods across the di- 
vide to the Hootelingua (now Teslin) River, they could take a shortcut to 
Dawson City. About twelve miles up the McClintock they broke through 
the spring ice and abandoned this plan, stopping to build a boat for their 
return trip (see map 2). 

On 2 May they met two Tagish men, Frank and Joe, returning from the 
Hootelinqua to Marsh Lake and short of food. The four camped together 
that night, and the following morning the Native men moved on, camping 
less than a mile away and returning the following day with a third man 
named Dawson, During the week the two camps had frequent and friendly 
contact, and a week later the Tagish were joined by a party from Marsh 
Lake —a man named Jim, three women, and two children. Once the boat 
was finished, Frank asked for a ride downriver for himself and two of the 
other men and, this agreed, helped the prospectors load up. At the last 
moment the Tagish men scemed to change their minds, so Fox and Mee- 
han pushed off alone at about 1:00 A.M. on 10 May. Twenty minutes later 
they were fired on from the shore. Meehan was killed instantly, and a bullet 
entered Fox’s shoulder. He recognized Joe holding a gun and saw others 
fading into the bush. Aware that he was drifting toward them, he paddled 
with his good arm and reached the opposite shore, headed for the nearby 
hill (known in the Tagish language as Mbesh T”4y) to avoid detection, and 
followed its crest to Marsh Lake and the cabin of William McIntosh, who 
summoned a doctor and sent a message to the Northwest Mounted Police 
station at Tagish, thirty miles away. A posse of miners hastened upriver to 
retrieve the boat and found the prospectors’ goods piled next to the river. 

Corporal Edwin Rudd, assigned to the case, arrived the following day, 
interviewed Fox, and headed up the McClintock with several assistants. On 
the evening of 12 May they found Jim’s camp and more of the prospectors? 
belongings. Jim denied killing Mechan, protesting that he had “shot but 
not killed” the surviving prospector. He was arrested (as was one of the 
children, “Rabbits,” later released) and jailed at Tagish. On 15 May Rudd 
discovered tracks heading toward Lake Laberge, and he and his men went 
directly there, During the following week, police kept under surveillance 
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the Native camps at both Marsh Lake and Lake Laberge, forbidding any- 
‘one to help the fugitives. On 23 May the men surrendered and were ar- 
rested, Frank, the youngest, offered to lead Rudd to Meehan’s body, which 
‘was recovered from the river and brought to Tagish for a postmortem. 

‘The prisoners were detained for two months at the Tagish police post 
until a location for their trial could be determined. During their incarcera- 
tion, they were variously photographed, sketched, and described by tra 
clers passing by the post on their way to Dawson. A Presbyterian minister 
was moved by their interest in stories of Jesus.” A French traveler seemed 
mildly disappointed by their ordinary appearance, noting “Rien sur leur 
visage impassible ne denotée le criminal” as he sketched them eating 
soup. Photographs show them standing in chains —two look self-as- 
sured, a third looks less certain, and Frank —still a boy — seems bewildered 
and frightened. Their names are recorded in written records as Joe, Jim, 
Dawson, and Frank Nantuck. An inscription beneath one photo reads, 
“Indians at Tagish Post that shot Meehan and Fox on the McClintock,” 
and beneath another, “Group of Murderers, Police Camp, Tagish.” At the 
trial, their ages were estimated as between fifteen and nineteen, though 
some reports guessed that Jim might be as old as twenty. 

With political boundaries newly established, the question of proper ju- 
risdiction for a trial arose, demonstrating the complexities of administering 
distant territories. The Yukon Territory had just acquired separate legal 
status from the Northwest Territories on 13 June 1898, one month after 
the incident, and there was enthusiasm for a show trial in the ‘Territory's 
new capital, Dawson City. Police Superintendent Steele wrote to his supe- 
riors requesting that a judge be brought to Tagish, enabling the men to be 
tried close to home and saving the wounded witness a difficult journey.” 
Weeks after the trial was over, he received a response (written 2 August) 
assuring him that a newly appointed judge would be arriving soon to hold 
the trial in Tagish. In one of many communication lapses related to this 
case, Steele replied on 23 August, almost a month after the trial had ended, 
that he had already sent the prisoners to Dawson, where he understood 
“they are now undergoing their trial.” ** 

‘The prisoners, meanwhile, were transferred to Dawson City in mid-July 
and were tried on 28 and 29 July 1898 in the Supreme Court of the North- 
west Territories, Provisional Judicial District of the Yukon, with the Hon- 
orable Mr. Justice Thomas McGuire presiding. A Dawson City newspaper, 
the Klondike Nugget, conveys the general atmosphere in which the trial 
was to occur, with a 16 June headline blaring “Indians Shoot White Men 
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to Rob Them of Their Supplies” introducing an article describing this as 
mes committed since the rush to the 
gold fields began,” Six weeks later on 27 July, the day before the trial be- 
gan, the same newspaper was confidently predicting conviction in head- 
lines announcing “Deliberately ‘Tried to Kill Their Benefactors for the 
Outfits” and “The Treacherous Instincts of the Aborigines Will Get Their 
Necks Stretched with Hemp.” 

‘After the trial, on 3 August the judge submitted to the secretary of state 
an official handwritten narrative clarifying his procedures. It is worth sum- 
marizing at the outset, because it includes background information not in 
court transcripts. He begins by noting that the prisoners were “very im 
perfectly acquainted with English,” speaking “Tlinkat,” and expresses his 
conviction that the interpreters selected by the court, “two gentlemen, 
McLoed and Lear, who swore they could speak and understand the lan- 
guage of the Indians,” were competent to ensure that “the proceedings 
[were] very carefully and fully explained . .. to the prisoners charged.” The 
judge went on to explain how, through these interpreters, he spelled out 
the alternatives available to the prisoners — for instance, the kinds of ex- 
cuses that might be considered legitimate. The prisoners “were asked if 
they had any excuse or justification or reason for so doing — any quarrel — 
but they said they and the whites were ‘good friends’ but some white man 
a year or two years ago had killed two Indians. On these statements, I en- 
tered a verdict of ‘Guilty’ in the case of these two Indians ‘Joe Nantuck’ 
and ‘Dawson Nantuck.’ Jim said he did not kill Billy —and a plea of Not 
Guilty was entered for him.”* 

















Joe and Frank were tried separately so that the Crown could use young 
Frank as a material witness against Jim. Jim’s trial was held first, on 28 July, 
and Frank’s was held on 29 July. The court selected a Mr. F. H. Lisle “an 
advocate of many years’ experience” * to act on their behalf. Mr. F. C. 
Wade was the Crown prosecutor. Names of six local miners were drawn 
from a hat as jurors for each case. No Native witnesses were called. 

Although the accused men undoubtedly understood ‘Tlingit because of 
long-standing trade with Tlingit neighbors, their first language would have 
been one of the Athapaskan languages spoken at the head of the Yukon 
River — Tagish or Southern Tutchone—and Tlingit would have been a 
second language for them, as it most certainly was for the official interpre~ 
ters, whatever they swore. In court, however, the issue of translation of 
cultural categories soon came to outweigh any issues of linguistic transla- 
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tion. Critically, this was ota miner’s lynching trial (though many specta- 
tors might have preferred that) but a reasoned, carefull demonstration of 
British judicial sensibility brought to the frontier—a demonstration as 
much to American miners as to Indians that the law of empire now pre- 
vailed. Frank’s appearance as a witness, on 28 July, initially faltered on the 
issue of how he could take the all-important oath, ceremonially affirming 
the link between literacy (the Bible) and truth. The judge began with a 
series of questions, all directed to Frank through the interpreters: “Is he 
a Christian? Has he any knowledge of God? Has he any religion of his 
own at all... any fixed and clear belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments?” When this yielded no fruitful results, the judge moved to 
more complex epistemological ground, asking the interpreter to ascertain 
whether Frank believed that his own death would be “just the same as for 
4 cow or moose or any other animal,” a question to which Frank could 
finally respond in the affirmative. Judge McGuire continued, “I want the 
interpreter, if he can reach his intelligence, to see if he has anything corre- 
sponding to a form of making an oath” (20), to which Frank replied that 
of course he understood what it meant to tell the truth, and the examina- 
tion began.’ 

‘The judge urged Frank to “state his story” (22), but when Frank be 
gan to tell the same story as Joe and Dawson, that he and the prospectors 
were indeed friends but that white men had previously killed two of their 
friends, it was recorded but went unheard. Frank stated that after these 
earlier killings he had made up his mind to kill a white man, and he agreed 
that he had viewed these prospectors as candidates when he first met them. 
He and the others accused had all decided to kill them without ever really 
having to discuss it, he insisted. They shared responsibility equally, and (in 
the words of Frank through his interpreters) they “all had the same mind” 
and “were all just the same as one of them ... . all just like one” (23-25). 
When asked whether his older companions had influenced or compelled 
him to participate, he repeated that “no one told him to do it —it was just 
made up by all of them—no one man suggested it.” He described how 
they had decided that Joe and Dawson should aim at the stern while he 
and Jim would shoot at the man in the bow. The outcome of three bullets 
entering Meehan and only one hitting Fox caused Frank and Jim to cate- 
gorize their actions as “not successful” rather than as “not guilty.” 

As the trial progressed, what seemed to incense spectators was the refusal 
of the accused either to provide elaborate explanations for their actions or 
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to show remorse, Their silence in the courtroom was taken to mean that 
the “facts” spoke for themselves. Again, the Klondike Nugget editorialized 
on 3 August: 


‘The questions put to the murderers by the judge through the interpreters showed 
them to be wholly deficient in the most ordinary morals. Their cunning, also, 
was of a low order. They could plot to destroy the two men in the boat and steal 
their goods but appeared to be stolidly indifferent to the results of the admissions 
they were making, though it was repeatedly impressed on them. Questioned about 
their knowledge of God or a future state, everyone was surprised to find that they 
knew nothing about cither one, Even the “Great Spirit” and the “Happy Hunting 
Grounds” of the North American Indians were unknown to them. 


‘The judge, who presented himself as a man of reason, was also a man of 
categories and spelled out for the jurors, in calm detail, the relation be- 
tween the cultural logic of the court and their collective duty to society. 
He explained that their duty was “to find as to the facts,” while his was 
“to apply the law to the facts” (28). He instructed them first about cate- 
gories of killing. Homicide, for instance, included “culpable homicide” 
and “nonculpable homicide”; culpable homicide could in turn be divided 
into “manslaughter” and “murder.” Murder, he instructed them, was de- 
fined by intentionality: where there was an intention to kill plus evidence 
of killing, there was murder (29). But the judge pointed out that there are 
instances of “justifiable killing,” which he described in gendered terms as 
including cases when a man shoots to protect himself, his wife, his family, 
or his house “from robbery or violence.” This defense, he said, could trans- 
form the definition of killing from murder to common assault.** To con- 
trast this with unjustified killings, he drew a metaphorical Venn diagram of 
this case for the jurors. The accused were friends with the parties they at- 
tacked. There was no sudden quarrel. This was not a case of self-defense. 
Hence he drew the meticulous conclusion that the accused had “no excuse 
for what they did if, indeed, they did anything” (34). 

Another important categorical distinction firmly divided “guilty” from 
“not guilty,” and he reminded the jury of the scrupulousness of the court 
in clarifying these categories to the accused (31). When Jim was arrested 
by armed police at his camp in the bush on the evening of 12 May, he was, 
in the judge’s words, “duly warned by the police out of an excess of caution 
to be carefull about making statements because they might be used against 
him.” In other words, he was told not to tell his story. But Jim insisted on 
explaining his actions and, in the words of the judge, “blurted [his story] 
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out without being asked.” The judge then reminded the jury that “what 
[Jim] is said to have said to the interpreter [in the camp] would not be 
reliable evidence for you to have acted upon” because the police officer 
testifying in court could have no way of evaluating the accuracy of the 
translation that night. Bus, said the judge, when the same officer testified 
in court about his understanding of what Jim had told the interpreter, and 
that statement, transcribed in court by a court reporter, was translated back 
to Jim, who agreed that this accurately represented his words at the time 
of his arrest, that became Jim’s official story (16-17). Henceforth the 
judge referred to this as Jim’s “admission” (32), adding that “every precau 
tion was taken to obviate even the appearance of asking him anything ex- 
cept was he guilty or not guilty of the charge.” By this convoluted reason- 
ing, then, Jim’s “story” became one he told in his camp to an interpreter 
who translated it to a police officer, who in turn told it in court, where it 
was transcribed by a court reporter and then reinterpreted by (non-Native) 
translators to the defendant, who was given a final opportunity to choose 
which of two categories it fell into 

Finally the judge digressed into the area of categories of humanity and 
put his mind to the contrast between what he called “civilization” (30) and 
what he called “lower orders of humanity” (33, 34). Noting that the Stat 
tute Book makes no distinction, he concluded that neither should he. Pro- 
claiming that all are the same under the law (a position that necessarily 
ceases alternative conceptions of law), he reminded jurors that “we have a 
great many Indians here and it is important that you should not lightly or 
carelessly consign one of them to the gallows, but it is just as important 
that you should not, through any mistaken idea of tenderheartedness or 
sympathy omit to do that which is a very unpleasant duty... . butiis, never- 
theless a duty” (36). He urged caution and advised the jury not to convict 
if they had reasonable doubt, but he held out that final category as an op- 
tion only if they determined that one of the accused was actually absent at 
the time of the shooting. In Frank’s case, he suggested the possibility of 
clemency. 

The judge ended his instructions to the jury by underscoring dis 
tions between individual and society. If four men collectively agreed to do 
this, cach was individually responsible for carrying out the act, regardless 
of which bullets actually killed William Mechan (33, 36). The jurors, on 
the other hand, represented “society,” and in the judge’s words, “You are 
now acting as arbiters [for Our Sovereign Lady the Queen] in a matter 
which affects the safety and peace and lives of human beings” (35). 
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‘The jury found Jim guilty, In Frank’s case, they recommended clemency 
because of his age and his willingness to discuss the events, Newspaper 
accounts continued to symbolize the young men as representatives of 
“savagery,” contrasting them with “order” brought by the judiciary. Not 
only did the accused not respond in institutionally appropriate ways in 
the courtroom, they also failed to conform to the stereotype of noble sav- 
ages, as revealed by their lack of knowledge about the “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” When the prisoners failed to play their expected part, editorial 
attention shifted to the judge, noting that “not one in the courtroom but 
‘was sympathetically affected by the venerable judge’s suppressed emotions 
at sentencing those intellectual children to death.” 

No witnesses had been called on behalf of the accused, but almost im- 
mediately the Anglican bishop, William Bompas, petitioned the Yukon’s 
commissioner and the Department of Justice in Ottawa, in two letters, one 
cosigned by six missionaries, commenting on the “exceptional intelligence 
of at least two of the young men” and asking that the sentences be com- 
muted and the prisoners put in the care of the mission. Bompas made three 
points. First, he argued that customary laws in the region were strict and 
could escalate if the four men were seen to be unfairly executed. Second, 
he pointed out that both government and miners had been seizing Indian 
land without any compensation. Thied, he noted that despite rumors of 
Natives? being harmed and clear cases where they had been fired on by 
whites, the local people had been largely hospitable and that such a verdict 
worked against continuing good relations.” 

From here the rules must have become even more opaque to the prison- 
ers. The sentence was to be carried out on 1 November 1898. At the end 
of October, word came that Frank’s sentence had been commuted to life 
imprisonment in the British Columbia Penitentiary, but during subsequent 
appeals no attempt was made to act on this. Appeals were launched on 
various grounds: first, that 1 November was “All Saints’ Day,” and the pri- 
soners could not be hanged on a statutory holiday, even one celebrated 
only in Quebec; second, that the sheriff responsible for carrying out the 
executions had not been properly sworn in, At the last moment, on the 
morning of r November, the execution was postponed to 2 March 1899 
A further appeal was launched in January, charging that the prisoners had 
been tried in the wrong court. The Yukon ‘Territory was established as a 
separate jurisdiction by the time of the trial, but no court was yet in place; 
consequently the case was heard by the Supreme Court of the Northwest 
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Territories, which by then had no legal jurisdiction over Yukon affairs. 
Once again the execution was postponed, this time until August."” 

‘As these appeals dragged on, the prisoners became demoralized and ill 
Both Frank and Joe died in February 1899 of “pulmonary troubles.” At 
the time, the sheriff in charge noted that the other two brothers were 
“commencing to be sick, in the same way as the other two were, and I 
think it is very doubtful if either of the remaining condemned Indians are 
alive to suffer the penalty of the law on the 4th August, 1899.” The po- 
lice officer in charge noted in his annual report that “the suspense of a long 
reprieve had very much disheartened these Indians.” Jim and Dawson 
Nantuck were executed on 4 August 1899. 


‘The Oral Accounts 


This event had enormous repercussions for Native families in the southern 
Yukon and is recalled painfully and in considerable detail by elders. Agai 
oral accounts from Yukon elders provide us with an interpretation quite 
different from that in written records. They elaborate on the response 
Judge McGuire heard, but dismissed, when he asked the accused men to 
present him with some excuse for their behavior. 

Kitty Smith was a child at the time, living two hundred kilometers west 
of Tagish, at Dalton post. Her mother, Tat?’érma, had moved there to live 
with her husband’s family after her marriage. One of the four men accused 
of killing the prospector was Tat’érma’s brother, and the young woman 
was “called home” immediately along with other members of the Crow 
moiety. Two of Tat!’érma’s uncles, her mother’s brothers, came with the 
news that Tat’érma’s mother was in deep despair because of her son’s ar 
rest and removal to Dawson City and no longer wanted to live. “When her 
son was hanged, my grandma said, ‘I don’t know if I can forget it, that 
Whitehorse River way. I wish they would throw me in the water when I die 
so I could follow down. My son got lost that way.” Tatl’érma returned with 
her uncles, arriving back at Marsh Lake at the height of an influenza epi- 
demic. She became ill and died without ever seeing her child again. 

Mas. Smith described what she was able to piece together about the 
events many years later. Sometime early in 1898, she said, an old lady fom 
Marsh Lake either found or was given a can containing some white powder 
which she mistakenly assumed was baking powder. The powder may actu- 
ally have been arsenic, used in the refining of gold.** 
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T don’t know what happened. . . . Indians don’t know. . .. I guess something was 
wrong. I don't know. . .. Somebody found that can, some whiteman place. A little 
baking powder can. An old lady found it —an old lady just like me. People have got 
flour. A young fellow was staying with his grandfather. They've got flour and, well, 
they ask for baking powder. 

“This looks like the one that cooks bread.” Well, nobody can read, you know. 

They cooked the bread. It raised the bread, too! Then they gave it to the dog, 
first time. But the dog died too slow; that was the trouble. Then the boy died and 
then his grandpa died. They use that stuffto make gold, they say. That’s why T guess 
they did that. 

Used to be they didn’t kill people for nothing, long time ago. When they get over 
it, then they’re friends together. This way, however many people died, they’re going, 
to pay them. Then they're good friends again, see? . . . They kill them to make it 
even. Then they make a big party. They make a big song.** 


‘Angela Sidney heard the story from her mother, who was at Tagish when 
it happened and knew the actors. Her understanding is that the can was 
found by the boy who died. He took it home to his opposite-moiety aunt, 
his uncle Tagish Jim’s first wife, Gokhakat. At her urging, he made some 
bread. He fed it to the dog, then ate some himself and gave some to an 
older man, his “grandpa.” By the time they realized the dog was dying, it 
was too late to save the men.*6 

By custom, the responsibility for avenging the deaths fell to clan mem- 
bers of the deceased. Mrs. Sidney states this explicitly: “They were all 
Crow, all one nation — brothers, cousins — like that.” There were conven- 
tional, customary ways of resolving such a painful incident, and they were 
understood by everyone. When a victim was a member of one moiety and 
the attacker a member of another, formal negotiations were necessary to 
arrange fair compensation for the death. The social group the attacker be- 
longed to was responsible for opening negotiations. Bither the death of a 
social equivalent of the victim or a negotiated repayment in goods would 
be satisfactory compensation.*6 

Oral accounts suggest that the two prospectors, Meehan and Fox, were 
scen as representing the “clan” of white people responsible for the inci 
dent. The visits the Native men made to the prospectors’ camp may have 
been intended to give the prospectors an opportunity to open negot 
tions. Mrs, Sidney acknowledges that the two men were chosen randomly 
as social equivalents of the deceased. She even includes the name of the hill 
where the Crow men decided to act, TPadaake Tene, as part of her story. 
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‘There’s four of them: John Joe’s brother; Whitehorse Billy’s brother; that boy 
whose brother got killed; and one more, the one they call Sagwaaye, I think, Four 
of them, four boys, they all got hung. They took them down to Dawson. 

‘That was because they shot that whiteman. ‘They were coming down the Mc- 
Clintock River. They were up the river someplace. Here they were coming down 
again and here these boys were at a place called T?adaake Tene, means “on top the 
hill road.” That’s what it means, Den k’e [in Tagish language]. They were resting 
there, and here they saw this boat coming and that boy said: “That's what they do, 
‘They go round in the bush all the time. That’s their fault my brother died.” And he 
picked up his gun. 

‘The rest of the boys told him, “Don’t do it.” 

Just the same, he started shooting them. And he shot one, And then the other 
cone fell down too and they both float around. 

Just before their boat went down the point they see one man get up again. They 
said, “One man got up again! One man got up again! Anybody got shells?” Shells 
all gone, Nobody. They say Whitehorse Billy’s brother had shells. Just the same he 
didn’t want to give them. 

‘And I just know that part 

But I hear from other people that they drowned, And even that Sagwaaye, he 
wasn’t with them. He was up the road camping someplace. They even took him 
too. He died for nothing! He was at the camp. They were all Crow, all one nation. 
Brothers, cousins, like that.” 


‘That only one prospector actually died when two people had previously 
been poisoned may account for the accusation in court that the prospec- 
tors’ goods were also “stolen.” Whatever the interpretation, itis very likely 
that the four saw themselves as taking absolutely appropriate action to 
settle the deaths of kinsmen 

But when they returned home and explained what they had done, 
Mrs. Sidney says, their uncle urged them to flee and go into hiding. They 
traveled some forty miles across country to Lake Laberge, but there they 
were advised by an influential chief, Jim Boss, that they had nothing to 
fear and should return home. Clearly there were conflicting opinions about 
whether they had reacted correctly or incorrectly in killing the prospector. 
In Mrs. Smith’s words, “Well, they don’t know, that time. . .. They don’t 
know police business.” 

Mrs, Sidney’s mother told her daughter years later about going to Tag- 
ish post and seeing the men chained: “Here she saw those boys. They all 
had chains on their feet and a big ball on the end, and she just cried and 
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lifted up her hands toward them. Nobody knew what year it was or how 
long after they gor killed, That’s what I heard. That’s the way I understand 
it. That’s what my mother told me.” 


DOCUMENTING JUSTICE 


Orally narrated stories have social histories, and their telling bears traces of 
the situations they emerge from. There are many stories embedded in re- 
membered accounts of the Klondike gold rush, and during the three-year 
centenary celebrations spanning 1996~98, some are more likely than oth- 
ers to be discussed, debated, and retold. They persist both because they 
appeal to the popular imagination and because they are rooted in general 
social concerns that seemed especially problematic at the time. They ex- 
plore contradictions in social organization at the same time that they 
dramatize cultural ideals, More interesting than the question of which ver 
sions more accurately account for “what really happened” is what differing 
versions tell us about the values they commemorate. One critical difference 
in the narratives is the way they construct categories of individual and so- 
ciety, and especially how boundaries between those categories are estab: 
lished. Another concerns their asymmetry in hierarchies of narrative that 
foreground some stories and marginalize others 

If stories about Skookum Jim present two contrasting pictures of an em- 
blematic individual, accounts of the Marsh Lake tragedy certainly reveal 
‘equally conflicting visions of society and social justice. The disparity reflects 
a situation where one institutional order has dramatically displaced another 
in the matter of a few years. The first Northwest Mounted Police inspector, 
Charles Constantine, reached the area of the upper Yukon River in 1894 
Four years later we have the full force of the British judiciary imposing the 
death sentence on indigenous men for upholding their traditional justice 
system. And yet “the facts” are essentially unaltered in these contrasting 
narratives: what changes is the context in which they are interpreted 

Between the discovery of gold by Keish in summer 1896 and the arrest 
and trial of the Nantuck brothers in summer 1898, more than thirty thou- 
sand would-be prospectors and miners converged on one small area of 
the Klondike River. The newcomers’ prototype was Horatio Alger, and the 
virtues they extolled were individualism and plucky self-reliance. They 
brought their own myths about both Western and Native societies, and 
these myths played a significant role in the ways newcomers structured 
their accounts. Unfamiliar “others” —the indigenous peoples — readily 
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became symbols for contradictory values.” “Good Indians” appeared to 
share some of the values of the newcomers, and Skookum Jim’s accidental 
discovery earned him such dubious compliments as ‘an exception to his 
race” and “an Indian who wanted to be a white man.” Such interpretation 
had less to do with qualities Skookum Jim may have exhibited than with 
the newcomers’ desire to confirm the advantages of an emerging social 
‘order in which individualism was a value widely shared, if problematic. 

But as we have scen, by 1898 Natives were already dealing with unprece- 
dented changes. Individual autonomy was not a troubling issue for ‘Tagish 
men because the ability to act independently was essential for survival in a 
hunting society. Their major concern was to maintain integrity of their 
core social institutions, already under enormous pressure from economic 
dislocation, illness, and death. Oral accounts from Tagish society show the 
struggle to achieve consistency between old values and changing circum- 
stances, Oral accounts about Skookum Jim attribute his success not to in- 
dividualism but to his continuity with long-standing cultural values — his 
acquisition of an animal helper, his successful encounter with TPanaxée- 
dékow, his efforts to maintain the unity of his Dakl’aweidf clan, and his reso- 
lution to carry out his responsibility toward his sisters and nephews. 

Accounts of the deaths at Marsh Lake are equally embedded in contrast- 
ing ideas about individual and society. For the newcomers, an attack on 
two prospectors was disconcerting and incomprehensible because it chal- 
lenged their view of their enterprise. Hence it could only have been per- 
petrated by “bad Indians.” In the writings of these carly travelers, indige- 
nous people are always present, but they are portrayed as part of the 
andscape, as backdrop, not as actors in their own right. Newspaper reports 
at the time of Meehan’s death begin with self-righteous indignation, con- 
tinue by denigrating the accused, and conclude by wallowing in tristesse 
about the enormousness of the white man’s burden, Years later this theme 
is reformulated as a triumphant moment for northern justice in Long- 
streth’s history of the Northwest Mounted Police: he describes the incident 
as “a serious racial situation,” noting comfortingly that “it was largely due 
to this forgotten incident that the thousands of prospectors in the Yukon 
solitudes far from the main river could rummage for their precious colors 
in peace.”5° 

But from the Native perspective, their classification of the newcomers as 
members of a cohesive group — like a clan —and their attempts to impress 
on them the rules of the country met with an incomprehensible reaction, 
The stories passed on orally make the same point as those told about 
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Skookum Jim. They provide coherent narrative translations of events that 
have no familiar prototype. Unprecedented events occurred. An anoma 
lous case was strategically interpreted based on past experience. Cultural 
practice encompassed a new event. There is no suggestion in either oral or 
written accounts that the accused wanted to deny what they had done, but 
the explanation they gave to the judge—the one that he recorded in his 
notes — that “they and the whites were ‘good friends? but that some white 
man a year or two years ago had killed two Indians” was so incomprehen. 
sible to the outsiders that it was given no weight. 

‘Again, parallels between the perspectives of Innis and Bakhtin are illu- 
minating. Innis pointed to the state’s overweening ambition to assert itself 
during periods of territorial expansion by monopolizing and systematizing 
information and by routinely silencing local traditions that do not fit off 
cial categories. Bakhtin looked for cases where narrative successfully resists 
such domestication, marginalization, and erasure. Observing the chilling 
transformations occurring in 1930s postrevolutionary Russia, Bakhtin con- 
cluded that there must be forms of resistance more effective than the vio- 
lent replacement of one set of leaders by another, and he looked for inspi- 
ration to the social practice of everyday spoken language. He was especially 
drawn to processes set in motion by conversational forms of oral storytell- 
ing. The metaphor underlying his model of communication was that of a 
centrifuge with two countervailing forces — authoritarian speech displac- 
ing local ideas to the margins, and irascible orality magnetically straining 
to hold a center. A century later, orally transmitted stories about Keish 
foregrounding superhuman beings and social connection continue to pro: 
vide interpretations of events resisting official depictions. Stories connect, 
as by centripetal force, those areas of life that seem to be disintegrating, 

Stories about the deaths at Marsh Lake are less easily harmonized and 
provide a clearer example of how narratives bear the imprint of the insti- 
tutions that produce them. Analyzing medical institutions as sites of nar- 
rative production, A. J. Saris targets voicelessness and narrative erasure as 
critical issues for narrative studies. He points to the naive, if commonsense, 
notion that orally narrated stories somehow connote “experience near” 
phenomena as transparent texts. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
he insists, as he analyses how institutions filter what is relevant, erase what 
is troublesome, silence or force to the edges what they do not want to 
hear." Bourdieu uses the term “institution” to connote any durable set of 
relations that allows individuals with power, status, and resources to enact 
what their spoken words claim to perform. He cites legal discourse as the 
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classic example of this because of its power to bring into existence the very 
conditions it utters; in other words, the law begins by constructing a situ- 
ation in which the evidence is said to be verifiable, and it uses prescriptive 
language to bring about and affirm the verification.§* 7 3 

In asserting imperial ideology, the judge was especially conscientious 
about being seen to be fair and to be serving interests and values shared by 
everyone. He carefally employed what Bourdieu calls the strategy of neu- 
trality by using “politically unmarked political language, characterized by 
a thetoric of impartiality, marked by the effects of symmetry, balance, the 
golden mean and sustained by an ethos of propriety and decency” as 
he set out to establish what he frequently and casually refers to as “thé 
facts.” But what becomes critical in this context is not what is being said 
but the social conditions of narrative production (in a courtroom), repro- 
duction (in official transcripts), distribution (to various government agen- 
cies), public legitimation (through newspaper reports), and erasure (of the 
defendants). 

In effect, facts get-established by enacting Despite the judge’s 
frequent admonition to the accused to “State your narrative,” that is not 
what he really means. An institution differs from a dialogue in that it sets 
constraints on what stories can be told and when they are admissible. There 
are things to be said, and there are ways of saying them. When Frank does 
state his narrative, his reasons for the deaths are dismissed without com- 
ment. When Jim’s narrative is translated in the courtroom, he is accused of 
having “blurted it out” at the wrong time and of thwarting the scrupu- 
lousness of police who advised him not to state his narrative. By judicial 
alchemy his narrative is then used to sentence him to death: 

A secondary narrative would interest Innis. One of the objectives of this 
trial was to document the successful performance of law on the frontier, 
but time and distance played a role in fragmenting the procedure. As noted 
earlier, Superintendent Steele sent an early request that a judge be brought 
north to hear the case at ‘Tagish where the witness and arrested men were 
waiting; weeks after the case had been tried more than three hundred miles 
downriver in Dawson City and the sentences imposed, he received an an- 
wer promising that a judge would soon be arriving in Tagish for the trial.‘ 
‘The order commuting Frank’s sentence, signed by the minster of justice 
on 22 September, was sent from Ottawa to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and then hand carried north by Mr. Duff Pattullo, who left Vancouver by 
boat on 2 October, passed by Tagish on 10 October, and proceeded by 
steamer to Dawson City, where he gave it to Sheriff Harper.** Letters writ- 
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ten by the bishop of the Yukon to both the minister of justice and the 
secretary of state on 3 August 1898, requesting alternative sentencing for 
the young men, received a reply written in Ottawa on 28 October, a mere 
three days before the execution was originally scheduled to take place, de- 
nying the request but responding that extension of clemency to Frank 
should satisfy their concerns.*” Mail sent from Dawson City during the first 
week of November, after the first postponement of the executions, was lost 
in an accident on the river at Hootelinqua, creating a vacuum in which no 
‘one wanted to take responsibility for subsequent decisions: the deputy 
minister of justice wrote a terse letter on 4 January 1899 demanding that 
duplicate copies of all lost reports be forwarded to Ottawa.* The extensive 
documentary record also tells a story about the inertia accompanying the 
movement of paper and the expedient decisions that can be made in a 
vacuum, 

‘The issue of whether the trial had taken place in the correct jurisdiction 
and whether such a jurisdiction as the Supreme Court of the Northwest 
‘Territories, Provisional Jurisdiction ofthe Yukon, even existed in July 1898 
shows that the state’s own categories were in disarray. The Yukon Territory 
was established as a separate jurisdiction in June 1898, one month after the 
‘May shootings, but by the time of the trial in July no court was yet in place. 
Consequently the case was heard by a court that by then had no legal juris- 
diction over Yukon affairs. An appeal was launched in January requesting a 
writ of habeas corpus on the grounds that the prisoners had been tried in 
the wrong court. This debate, continued in memos between Dawson 
City and Ottawa through the first six months of r899, seems never to have 
been resolved and was concluded only when the minister of justice issued 
an order to proceed with the executions. The correspondence includes 
considerable debate on the legality of the executions as well as an indepen- 
dent legal opinion requested by the Department of Justice describing the 
trial “a hopeless nullity.” ® Questions linger about the legality of the entire 
proceedings — trial, verdict, and executions, Alan Grove’s recent analysis of 
the court documents argues that the trial was “a judicial homicide of two 
natives who were denied the protection normally afforded to individuals 
tried and convicted and 
in jurisdiction.”* 








circumstances that amounted to a clear defect 





Years later, in 1920, the case was reassessed in a different context when 
William McIntosh, a prospector who claimed a role in apprehending the 
accused, applied to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police for a pension, stat- 
ing that it was owed him for his services in the case. The police requested 
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letters from officers present at the time of the arrest H. E, Rudd, A. G. 
Schwartz, and Superintendent Tucker —each of whom wrote a report re~ 
calling his own heroic involvement in the case, thick with references to 
personal handwritten diaries and presenting another layer of documentary 
evidence where both the victims and the accused are rendered invisible. 

This case provides a classic confrontation between customary and West- 
em law of the kind described by Phyllis Morrow and Chase Hensel, where 
codified definitions rather than customary strategic manipulation of pre~ 
cedents become the exclusive basis for making a decision. Compared with 
codified law, they agree, customary law may appear unregulated, poorly 
rationalized, and haphazard. But the consequence is that Natives are still, 
as they were a century ago, invariably compelled to defend their practices 
in a manner consistent with Western logic. In an 1898 courtroom in Daw- 
son City, one institution was endowed with the resources and authority to 
carry out an act of adjudication. Ultimately the law derived its legitimacy 
from the silences — from the prisoners’ silences in court, from the absence 
of witnesses for the defense, from the administrators’ silences from Ottawa, 
from the apparent dismissal of a legal opinion on file stating that “the pro- 
ceedings are a hopeless nullity,” and from the deaths of men who died in 
prison while their case was still under appeal. 

Arguably any narrative representation of reality presenting itself to us as 
history invokes a social system.** Both written and oral narratives about the 
deaths at Marsh Lake resonate with statements about culturally appropriate 
behavior. They also suggest how bureaucratic practice begins to.crase.local 
knowledge. Comparison illuminates more general issues surrounding the 
social life of these stories a century later, but it does nor give us a seamless 
synthesis. Both kinds of records have to be understood as part of the his- 
torical, political, and cultural matrices in which they emerge. Centennial 
celebrations spanning 1996-98 to commemorate the Klondike gold rush 
will provide many opportunities to observe how the acts of constructing, 
remembering, and transmitting such narratives occur in a contemporary 
context where claims to aboriginality, collective rights, and indigenous jus~ 
tice now intersect with narratives of the frontier. 
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Imperfect Translations: Rethinking 
Objects of Ethnographic Collection 


(On the cold and bleak barrenlands and mountains, many Indians lived a marginal 
existence. Continually in search of food, they had little time to develop colorful 
religious practices or art forms. 

‘Museum exhibit label for subarctic material culture 


You can go to a movie and understand what the movie represents because you are 
familiar with the world of the movie. Viewing a Pomo basket in a museum is like 
viewing a movie frame depicting a close-up of wate! 





it could be water anywhere, or 
nowhere. 
Greg Saris, Keping Slug Woman Alive 


‘The good translation gets you far enough into the other world to begin to see what 
you are missing. You take your translation device . . . and you watch it run out of 
meaning. You watch it fall apart. That’s my notion of cultural translation. 

James Clifford, interviewed by Brian Wallis 


In an interview several years ago, James Clifford talked about the difficulties 
of cross-cultural translation and told how, in art as in politics, attempts to 
achieve global understandings continue to be thwarted by local visions 
Despite ongoing presumptions that cultural homogenization will inevi- 
tably flow from international communications networks, we continue to be 
confronted with discrepant meanings, and even with the possibility that 
frameworks of meaning are incompatible. This is an area, he suggests, 
where anthropologists should focus more attention. 

Clifford went on to give a powerfull example from a museum. The Port- 
land Museum of Art houses the Rasmussen Collection, a series of masks, 
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headdresses, and other objects collected from southeastern Alaska during 
the 1920s. When the museum made plans to reinstall and reinterpret the 
collection in the late 1980s, it decided to involve Tlingit elders as consul- 
tants from early stages. A dozen prominent elders, representing clans that 
originally owned the objects, were invited to travel to Portland, Oregon. 
During a planning session at the museum, objects were brought out, and 
elders were asked to speak about them. Clifford describes how he and the 
curatorial staff, focusing on the objects, waited expectantly for some sort 
of detailed explication about how each object functioned, who made it, 
what powers it had within Tlingit society. Instead, he reports, the objects 
acted as memory aids for the telling of elaborate stories and the singing «\ 
many songs. As these stories and songs were performed, they took on ad- 
ditional meanings. An octopus headdress, for example, evoked narratives 
about a giant octopus that once blocked a bay, preventing salmon from 
reaching inland rivers. By the end of the story, the octopus had become the 
state and federal agencies regulating the right of Tlingits to take salmon, 
so that what started as a traditional story took on precise political meanings 
in terms of contemporary struggles. “And in some sense the physical ob- 
jects, at least as I saw it, were left at the margin. What really took center 
stage were the stories and songs.”? 

‘This chapter arises from my interest in juxtaposing two seemingly re~ 
stricted ethnographic approaches — analysis of oral tradition and analysis of 
material culture. It has two purposes. At one level, it is a narrative about 
‘one woman’s carvings, the stories they embody, and some meanings of 
those stories in her own life. In that sense it is highly specific to one indi- 
vidual and her retrospective account of her experiences. At another level, it 
isa story about ethnographic museums and their changing mandates in the 
late twentieth century. Contemporary studies of Native American material 
Iture often center on highly sensitive objects—_wampum belts, the sa- 
cred pole of the Omahas, Zuni war gods, Tlingit ceremonial regalia.? But 
thousands of less spectacular items, also positioned in this debate about 
cultural property, pass unnoticed. It is worth considering whether some of 
the same issues surrounding collection, documentation, exhibition, crea- 
tivity, and artistic production can be focused on material objects that arti 
in muscums almost by chance and that might otherwise be forgotten. 

‘The work of Kitty Smith provides such a case. Mrs. Smith, a woman of 
‘Tagish and Tlingit descent who spent her entire life in the southwestern 
Yukon Territory, was born about 1890 (fig. 4). Speaking years later about 
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her life experiences, she recalled that as a young woman she used to think 
of wood and the stories it can tell. During the 1920s, she and her husband 
and their children made their headquarters at Robinson, a stop on the 
‘White Pass and Yukon Railway not far from the present community of 
Carcross in the Yukon ‘Territory. They traveled regularly into the nearby 
Wheaton River valley to hunt and trap. Recalling one of those trips in a 
conversation many years later, she commented, 


Ida saw that poplar tree, 
“Look Mamma!” 


I thought about it all night. Next day, I went to get it. That’s the time I carved 
those things, [from] poplar. My own Daddy made silver [jewelry] — talk about 
fancy jobs! Jewel stuff! That’s why I guess T carve, me. I did that when we were 
living at Robinson. 


Kitty Smith’s carvings were experimental, and she sold them casually, she 
says, to various people whose names she later forgot. When arthritis even- 
tually made it impossible for her to do detailed work with her hands, she 
contented herself with telling her stories in words. In 1974, when we be- 
gan working together recording her narratives, place-names, and life story, 
I sometimes tried to ask her more about her carvings.* When I did so, she 
invariably began to tell the stories she had depicted in her carvings. One of 
her favorites, she said, showed Crow emerging, well fed, from the back of 
awhale after he had tricked Whale into swallowing him and then spent the 
winter living comfortably in the cavity, dining on the finest whale meat. 

Some of Mrs. Smith’s carvings ended up in the MacBride Museum 
in Whitehorse, capital of the Yukon Territory. It is not entirely clear how 
they got there: as in many museums, the documentation for carly col- 
lections is uneven. It was founded in 1952, and local residents and collec- 
tots were urged to donate memorabilia, particularly if they left the Terri 
tory when they retired. When a new curator began working there in the 
early r980s, she found several wooden carvings in a glass case labeled 
“Carvings made by Mackenzie River Indians,” referring to a region sev- 
cral hundred miles away (fig. 5).° A local artist who had known Mrs. 
Smith for many years suggested these carvings might have been her work, 
and he helped arrange for her to visit the museum. She was well past her 
ninetieth year by this time, and her eyesight was failing, but when she 














handled the carvings she recognized them. In a tape-recorded interview 


of the discussion, Mrs, Smith sounds amused by the “di 





overy” of her 
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carvings but quite detached. Handling one of them, she commented, “Ah! 
Azanzhaya,” referring back to her stories: “‘Got Lost.’ Just like Crow that 
one got lost, Azanzhaya.”? 


“WORDS,” “THINGS,” AND ETHNOGRAPHIC COLLECTIONS 


In the short history of anthropology, analyses of spoken words and of ma- 
terial objects have usually been compartmentalized. In North America this, 
dichotomy reflects the way the discipline was originally constituted. Franz 
Boas spent a decade of intense involvement with the American Museum 
of Natural History and then resigned in 1905, convinced that it was im- 
possible to adequately represent cultural meaning on so slim a basis as, 
physical objects.* He turned his attention to analysis of oral traditions, hop: 
ing to find in texts recorded directly from native speakers a more objective 
method of addressing the issues preoccupying the anthropology of his 
day —race, language, and culture.® Some of his followers, though, contin- 
ued to argue for the superior objectivity of material culture; Alfred Kroe- 
ber, for instance, saw archaeological data as “the purest [data] there are." 
This penchant for trying to abstract evidence about “traditional” culture 
from disembodied words and things, while ignoring the turmoil engulfing 
Native peoples at the time collections were made, has retrospectively been 
interpreted as a serious shortcoming of early anthropology, but it estab- 
lished patterns. 

Regna Darnell points out how closely the history of Canadian anthro: 
pology continued to be tied to a text tradition."" Anthropologists based in 
museums — Boas, Marius Barbeau, Edward Sapir, and others — certainly 
did collect material culture, but they and their locally based collaborators — 
James Teit, Henry Tate, George Hunt, Louis Shotridge — also recorded 
voluminous notebooks and sometimes wax cylinders documenting oral 
tradition. Although spoken words and material objects have often been 
treated separately in anthropology — the former in journals dedicated to 
folklore and oral tradition, the latter in volumes associated with muscum 
studies, they have been analyzed in remarkably similar ways. Both were 
originally treated as collectible objects; subsequently, attention shifted to 
resituating these collected words and things in their original contexts; re- 
cently both have been analyzed with reference to cultural performance, just 
as now they are often referred to as cultural symbols (conveying different 
messages to different audiences) or as cultural property.? 

Certain arguments come full circle, If museums have long faced the chal- 
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Jenges involved in using rhingsto represent culture, an issue much discussed 

both in Native American communities and in contemporary anthropology 
is how to convey the experience of culture in words.'5 Increasingly, indige- 
nous peoples in North America are making oral tradition and material ob. 

jects central to their definitions of culture. In public speech, for example, 
performance of verbal artistry and the display of ceremonial regalia have 
become standard ways of demonstrating both ethnographic authority and 
the central place of words and things in socially reproducing culture." In 
areas like northwestern North America, where a flourishing oral tradition 
continues, concerns about repatriation tend to revolve around tape record: 

ings and transcripts of orally narrated stories and songs as much as around 
material culture. 

Because museums collect physical objects, they preserve certain stories 
and ignore others. Because they collect things, they encourage us to evalu- 
ate cultural traditions in terms of the physical objects people made and left 
behind. Yukon material culture has often been compared with that of the 

jacent Pacific Northwest Coast. A tradition of monumental sculpture 
from Northwest Coast cultures sparked a collecting frenzy during the late 
nineteenth century, so that beautifully carved totem poles, masks, and 
wooden boxes are now dispersed throughout European and North Ameri 
can museums. In part this tradition was enabled by the coincidence of a 
rich marine environment and the availability of cedar. Intensive use of 
coastal waters and annual salmon runs allowed sedentary communities and 
the kind of accumulation of wealth that permitted specialists to experiment 
with a wide range of techniques. Often referred to as Northwest Coast art, 
these works are also complex statements about the social and ceremonial 
workings of the communities in which they were created. 

‘The arts of the interior are equally complex and intricate but harder to 
exhibit in a museum, To harvest their resources, subarctic peoples had to 
be mobile, so they developed a material culture based on principles that 
could be combined in a variety of ways. Portability was essential, and only 
necessities were carried from place to place. More important than the ob- 
ject itself was the ability to make it again when and where it was needed. 
Principles underlying snare construction, for instance, could be applied to 
hunting ground squirrels or large animals like moose and caribou. The 
critical issuc was to learn the idea of how to construct and use a snare. Oral 
tradition — tools of the mind — weighs nothing and can accompany a trav- 
ler anywhere.!* 

Part of the genius of subarctic culture was the ability to take materials 
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like bone, stone, wood, skins, and bark and transform them into necessities 
like clothing and shelter, tools and transportation. Archaeologists have 
sometimes remarked that were it not for oral tradition, remarkably little 
would be known about the past of subarctic peoples, because so much of 
their material culture perished. “It is humbling to realize how much . 
transforming trade was carried on in perishables and how scanty the ar- 
chaeological record of it is in view of its documented significance. Almost 
invariably we will underestimate the volume of trade in the prehistoric ree- 
ord in this area, given the likelihood that it was also in perishable items.” 
Aboriginal people in the subarctic cordillera have had a somewhat different 
‘experience from that of many Native Americans because their material cul- 
ture was never the object of such intense collecting expeditions as those 
experienced, for example, on the Northwest Coast or in the South Pacific.” 

When I worked during the 1980s with Athapaskan and inland ‘Tlingit 
elders on a project to develop high school curriculum materials for Yukon 
schools, two themes emerged repeatedly. First, elders spoke about the 
continuing importance of words, insisting that people still make use of 
long-standing narrative traditions to think about life. Oral tradition does 
not simply tell us about the past, they stated emphatically; it continues 
to provide guidelines for the present and to lay a foundation for thinking 
about the future. Second, they pointed to the continuing importance of 
things— the visible, material heritage that is steadily vanishing over time — 
the traps, the snares, the many strategies people used to provide a life based 
on hunting, fishing, and trapping. They spoke about the ceremonial cloth- 
ing, the decorated tools, the small works of art that were part of everyday 
life. ‘These, they say, provide the concrete examples they should be able to 
point to when they try to teach younger people how life should be con- 
ducted. When archaeologist Sheila Greer invited Annie Ned and me to be 
involved in an archaeological survey she was conducting at Kusawa Lake 
in the southern Yukon, Mrs. Ned was delighted to visit the field camp. 
After Sheila showed us the range of material culture relevant to her project, 
‘Mrs, Ned turned to me: “So now I see: they are looking for thingsand you 
are looking for words. So P'll tell you the words and you can write them 
down for them!” Both words and things, then, have an ongoing role in 
reproducing contemporary culture. 

The observations of these elders suggest an approach to the spoken word 
and material culture subtly different from that found in museums. If mu- 
seum discourse emphasizes the importance of using words to describe, in- 
terpret, and give meaning to the physical objects of collection, indigenous 
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discourse; at least in this instance from the Subarctic, reverses this equation 
by suggesting that spoken words are primary.and that material objects pro- 
vide the essential illustrations for particularly meaningfial stories. Since sto- 
ries provide an important way of describing a life well lived, images can be 
understood with reference to what they exemplify about social relations. 
Both verbal arts and material representations are embedded in social life 
and are part of the cultural equipment used to think about and engage in 
reproducing or transforming complex human relationships. To the extent 
that objects and stories have been physically separated, these elders are con- 
cerned about reuniting the dispersed fragments. 

A critical question, then, becomes how words intersect with objects in 
the context of social relations in which both are embedded. As discussed in 
previous chapters, one of the more useful insights of contemporary anthro- 
pology is that meaning is not fixed — that it emerges in practice. Listening, 
to people speak about the Tange of meanings asséciated With the pro- 
duction of artistic work or with generations of use of handcrafted works 
provides glimpses of how such works shape understanding of human ex- 
perience, how connections are forged between human creativity and the 
material world.'* Individuals undeniably constitute, reflect on, and recon- 
stitute themselves through words and actions —what they say and do— 
but they also do this through the physical objects they make and use, In 
Barbara Babcock’s words, “Objects are used not only to represent experi 
ence but also to apprehend it and to interpret it and to give it meaningful 
shape. . Objects do speak and should be heard as significant statements of 
personal and cultural reflexivity.” How, she asks, are conceptions of per- 
sonhood, social order, and cosmology articulated through handmade work? 
How are physical things as well as spoken words used to culturally consti 
tute the relationship between artistry and experience? And, one might add, 
how can museums, which are at least partly responsible for this analytical 
dualism, help to reconstitute connections between object and narrative? 








CONSTRUCTING LIFE STORIES IN WORDS 


When T first met Mrs. Kitty Smith during the winter of 1974, she was al- 
ready past her eightieth birthday and was living comfortably in a canvas 
wall tent fifteen miles north of Whitchorse, capital of the Yukon Territory, 
“The government” had built her a house in town, she said, but she found 
it drafty and cold and much preferred her spacious tent with its wood- 
stove and her work space with her hides and sewing arranged as she liked 
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them, Her granddaughter lived nearby and could give her any assistance 
she needed. 

‘Her granddaughter, who was my age, had originally introduced us, sug- 
gesting that a usefal task for an anthropology student would be to record 
her grandmother’s history so that family members could have their own 
history booklet. I was delighted by this idea because of my interest in how 
women’s lives had changed in the Yukon during the twentieth century. 
Mrs. Smith cheerfully agreed to this project, but though she responded 
patiently to my questions about her early life for a while, she soon shifted 
the focus of our afternoon conversations by asking me to record lengthy 
and elaborate stories that I recognized as variations on those recorded by 
Boas, Swanton, de Laguna, McClellan, and others. During the years we 
worked together she rarely talked about her own life for more than a few 
minutes without breaking off to tell such a story; when she returned to her 
personal experience, she would compose her account in a way that dem- 
onstrated the explanatory power of the narrative she had just related. In 
this way she provided the framework I needed to understand the complex 
events that had occurred during her own life. 

Born about 1890 near the mouth of the Alsek River to a Tlingit father, 
Takata, and a Tagish mother, Tatl’érma, she lost both parents when she 
was very young —her father when she was a few months old, her mother 
when she was six, in an influenza epidemic linked with the tragic events 
discussed in chapter 4. Although she never knew her father, she knew that 
lhe was well known as a literate and widely traveled man who learned to 
make silver jewelry, and she attributed her own interest in carving to his 
artistic talents. 

The theme of relationships structured around matrilineal descent 
emerges repeatedly in her narratives. Her mother was from the south- 
central Yukon Territory, and her father was from the coast. Their marriage 
resulted from long-standing trade relationships between coastal Tlingit and 
interior Athapaskan peoples, and the couple took up residence with her 
father’s maternal household. When Kitty was orphaned, her father’s fami 
“claimed her,” in her words, and she was raised by her father’s people 
unconventional in a society where emphasis on matrilineal kinship reck- 
oning is still very important. She was reunited with her mother’s people 
only some twenty years later, after her first marriage ended when she took 
the unprecedented step of leaving an abusive husband. At that time she 
joined her maternal grandmother, Diishka, and began to learn more about 
her Tagish ancestry. A few years later she entered a long and satisfying mar- 
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riage to a Tagish man, Billy 
began to carve sometimes 

When Kitty Smith talks about her childhood, she refers to stories that 
have as their protagonist a plucky, quick-witted orphan who invariably 
saves the community from unspeakable disaster. Very often in such stories, 
the primary relationship is between a grandmother and a loyal grandchild, 
and in making her points she speaks not only about her own childhood but 
about her contemporary relationships with grandsons. In one story, for 
example, an old woman is ‘thrown away,” but her grandchild refuses to 
abandon her and remains with her as others move on. Together the pair 
kill a giant copper-clawed ow! that once lived in a nearby glacier, posing, 
grave danger to people. Their actions ultimately save the lives of the very 
people who had abandoned them.” 

When she goes on to talk about her experiences as an adult, she draws 
on stories that explore conflicting loyalties between affines and consan- 
guineal kin, Frequently the protagonist in such stories is a woman, and the 
narrative dilemma surrounds her ambiguous status if she is forced to live 
with her husband’s people, unprotected by brothers or maternal uncles and 
matrilineally related women, The stories she tells allow her to dramatize 
examples more extreme than those normally encountered in life. For in- 
stance, in one narrative the young protagonist discovers to her horror that 
her husband’s people have been systematically and secretly killing her 
brothers; with the help of her grandfather, a shaman, she is able to annihi 
late the perpetrators, but at great personal cost? 

Marriage poses an inevitable conflict for both men and women. On one 
hand, it is essential to retain strong links with one’s own maternal kin after 
marriage; on the other, one partner inevitably must move away from a pro- 
tective network and establish residence with affines. Although postmarital 
residence patterns ideally were matrilocal, this did not always happen. A 
story pointing out possible dire consequences depicts the plight of a man 
who is living with his wife’s people and is betrayed by her brothers. They 
pretend to take him hunting and then abandon him on an island to di 

‘Two themes emerge from Mrs. Smith’s construction of her life story. 
First, her narratives explore tensions involved in living with affines, unpro: 
tected by one’s maternal uncles and brothers. This reflects her mother’s 
experience as well as her own: Mrs. Smith’s first marriage was arranged by 
her father’s mother in a customary alliance that placed greater value on 
1g bonds between lineages than on the compatibility of the indi- 
viduals involved. Her unconventional decision to leave this marriage and 


smith, and as a mother of young children she 
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go live with her mother’s people as a young adult woman must have been 
difficult not only for her but for her entire extended family. Although one 
of her grandchildren has referred to her as the “first feminist” because of, 
her decision to leave, she herself rejects any suggestion that her behavior 
was atypical, phrasing her own decisions with reference to her maternal 
kinship obligations as she understands them. She stoutly maintains that she 
was conservative in deference to her maternal grandmother, who promul- 
gated the view advanced in many of her own stories that marriage should 
strengthen, rather than weaken, ties between matrilineally related women. 

‘Ata less obvious level, her narratives explore the ambiguity surrounding 
her bicultural ancestry and the difficulties of reconciling her paternal ‘Tlin- 
git ancestry with her interior Din (Athapaskan) matrilineage. This has 
been a significant question during her own life because her childhood was 
spent in a predominantly Tlingit family but her adult life has been spent 
more closely associated with Athapaskan interior traditions, Defining one’s 
ethnicity in areas where cultural boundaries are ambiguous is a complex 
issue. Athapaskan speakers, now elderly, faced this dilemma with reference 
to Tlingits during the last century much as younger people confront it now 
in their dealings with Euro-Canadians 


LIFE STORIES AND CARVINGS 





‘Mrs. Smith died in 1989 after nearly a century of active life. Three years 
later, when I was visiting her daughter, May Smith Hume, I asked whether 
she had ever seen her mother’s carvings in the muscum. She had not seen 
the carvings since her childhood, but she remembered her mother’s mak- 
ing them and was most interested in examining them. In July 1992. we 
visited the MacBride Muscum together. The curator provided us with a 
working space where we could examine and discuss each of the carvings, 
and she brought out several for which the muscum had no documentation. 
May immediately identified which ones had been made by her mother and 
those that could not have been, “Imagine my mom’s handwork here!” she 
commented several times as she scrutinized pieces she had not seen for 
more than fifty years, When I asked if she could tell me what she knew 
about her mother’s carving techniques and materials, May, like her mother, 
began to tell the story underlying cach carving.”* 

‘The stories she tells are among the ones her mother had used to illustrate 
ber life story and are only summarized here. Two carvings she identified 
depict the story of Kaats’, a man who married Bear Woman (figs. 6, 7, 8)- 
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‘The narrative traces the journey of Kats’, who accidentally stumbles into 
Bear Woman's world, She takes him to a separate dimension of reality, 
where he puts his former life behind him and is permanently transformed 
into a bear and absorbed into bear society. Broadly, the story depicts the 
ambivalent relations between bears and humans, a theme common to cir- 
cumpolar subarctic narratives, and how animals and humans, with their 
conflicting and overlapping powers, share the world.* 

‘The story of Kaats’ has been recorded in many versions by Swanton, 
Barbeau, Garfield and Forrest, Keithahn, de Laguna, and Dauenhauer and 
Dauenhauer25 Keithahn adds that the story inspired totem poles and he- 
raldic screens in villages up and down the coast from Ketchikan to Yakutat. 
Sometimes published versions of the narrative are accompanied by a pho- 
tograph of a carving depicting Kaats’ and his Bear wife — Barbeau’s pho- 
tograph of a southern Tlingit Bear house post at Wrangell, Alaska; de 
Laguna’s photo of an unpainted wooden model totem pole at Yakutat; 
Garfield’s and Keithahn’s separate photos of a totem pole at Saxman Totem 
Park, three miles south of Ketchikan, Alaska; and Keithahn’s reproduction 
of a house crest originally above the entrance of Brown Bear House in 
Yakutat, Alaska.?* 

‘As May tells the story, a man, already married and with a family, was 
hunting, In the course of his travels, he encountered a bear disguised as a 
woman, who seduced him away from his human family. His human wife, 
deeply distressed, eventually encountered him and reproached him for 
abandoning her and their children. “Don’t do that,” he responded. “My 
life doesn’t belong to me any more; my life belongs to them. I can’t ever 
be with you. They spared my life because I promised I would stay with 
them.” 

Tn May’s telling, as in her mother’s, the rupture with the human wife is 
central to the unfolding of the story. One of her mother’s carvings shows 
Kaats’ being seduced by Bear Woman (fig. 6) and his abandoned human 
wife leaving with their child (fig. 7); another (fig. 8) shows him trans- 
formed and in the company of his Bear wife after he had become her part- 
ner: “He promised his life to the Bear after that Bear grabbed him.” 

When I returned to my earliest notes from Mrs. Smith, I discovered that 
she had originally told me this story in 1978 when she first talked about 
her carvings, then told it again in 1982 to explain certain decisions she had 
made in her own life.2” Her first husband abandoned her after she was in a 
serious accident for which she held him responsible. He visited her in the 
hospital, she said, only to tell her that he was taking a second wife. She 
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made the decision to leave him, remarkable for a woman of her back- 
ground in 1912 or so, and like the human wife depicted in the carving, she 
left. When she was released from the hospital, she announced her decision 
to stay with her mother’s people, matrilineally related family members she 
had known only at a distance to this point in her life. “So long as Grandma 
is living, T don’t care. I'm going to sleep at my Grandma’s back. Diishka, 
her name,” she reported years later.” 

In an interesting juxtaposition of narrative themes, Mrs. Smith added to 
this carving the story she told me in 1974, when she first mentioned this 
work. At the top of the carving (figs. 6 and 7) appears the relentlessly in- 
novative trickster Crow emerging from the back ofa whale. Emulating her 
mother’s storytelling style and gestures as she examined this carving, May 
continued, 


Crow sees that whale, going like that . .. “Phewww, pheww” [imitating the whale 
alternately diving and blowing]. Way out there, eh? And he parked his boat and he 
looked at him. 


“Gee,” he said, “I wish I could be inside . .. I bet there’s lots of fat in there.” 


Crow, he just loved fat. He wanted to eat fat, fat, fat all the time. So he said, “I 
know. When he goes... Pheww . . . Pll just jump in there, He'll suck me in.” 


“Then he got his packsack, and he got lots of little wood. He breaks it all up and he 
put it inside his packsack. Filled itall up with wood — pitch wood, everything. Then 
he waits for it up there. 


‘That whale came up just like that! Just as soon as that whale opened [his blowhole], 
hhe jumped inside! He just jumped inside that whale 


He stayed inside that whale, ate al the fat inside. 
It’s just like a big house! 


Finally, he made a fire inside. Might as well kill it now, after I eat all the fat! 


‘The story goes on to recount how Crow maneuvered the whale to shore, 
escaped through the hole in its back after people discovered the carcass and 
cut it open, rested in comfort while they cut up the whale and began the 
laborious work of rendering grease from the carcass, and then tricked them 
into fleeing so that he ended up in possession of all the processed grease. It 
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is instructive to see this story, hilarious in the hands of a master storyteller, 
juxtaposed with the more serious narrative about Kats’, but it may convey 
some of the general optimism Mrs. Smith experienced after making her 
own decision” 

Moving on to other carvings, May identified another as depicting 
Dukt’oot!’ (fig. 9). She began by telling me how surprised she had been 
to sce this story carved on a pole installed in the entrance of the Alaska 
State Museum in Juneau when she visited there a few years earlier. Dif- 
ferent though Mrs. Smith’s small carving of Dukt’oot!’ appears from that 
larger work, they tell parallel stories. The orphan Dukt’oot!’, May says, 
was raised by an uncle but was belittled because of his low status. When 
4 monster sea lion began to terrorize people, cach adult male tried unsuc- 
cessfully to destroy him, but Dukt’oot!” was always dismissively left be- 
hind to tend the fires. He trained secretly, becoming stronger and stronger. 
Finally Dukt’oot!” (sometimes called “Little Blackbird” because he was 
covered with soot from tending the fires of others) managed to destroy the 
behemoth and save the camp (fig. 10).*° 

Like the story of Kaats’, this narrative has been recorded by Swanton, 
Garfield and Forrest, Barbeau, Keithahn, de Laguna, the Dauenhauers, and 
‘Mrs. Smith herself.®" And again, some of the same sources provide illustra~ 
tions of carvings depicting this story —Barbeau’s photos from Prince of 
‘Wales Island and from the Whale House at Klukwan; Garfield’s photo of 
carved posts in Mud Bight House north of Ketchikan, and Keithahn’s pho- 
tos of old and new totem poles at Wrangell, Alaska. This theme of the 
unlikely orphan hero underlies many of Mrs. Smith’s narratives and mirrors 
her own life experience as a youngster who overcame difficult circum- 
stances despite her very early loss of both parents.» 

Still another carving, May says, depicts a coastal story of “the man who 
made Killer Whale” (fig. 11). Again, this story is well known in coastal Alaska 
as the story of Naatsilanéi and has been recorded by Swanton, Velten, 
Barbeau, Garfield and Forrest, McClellan, Cruikshank, and Dauenhauer 
and Dauenhauer.* A man goes seal hunting with his opposite moiety 
brothers-in-law, who abandon him on an island. The betrayal is especially 
deep because relations between brothers-in-law are expected to be close, 
and they are usually described as “partners.” Alone and dejected, the pro- 
tagonist begins to whittle some wood he has found, creating from his carv 
ings the first killer whales, which become the agents of his salvation. The 
transformative power of carving, is implicit in Kitty Smith's telling of the 
narrative,** but the theme also reflects the complexities of living in a situ- 
ation where one is dependent on opposite moiety kin, as Mrs. Smith was 
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early in her life. In telling this Tlingit story and others, Mrs. Smith draws 
on the coastal origins of her father’s family, declares her ambivalence about 
the dangers of rupture from one’s matriline and the difficulties of living far 
from one’s own maternal family, and points to the transformative power of 
carving. The narrative parallels her own anticipation about rejoining matri- 
lincally linked kin as an adult. 

Like her orally narrated stories, then, Kitty Smith’s carvings have mean- 
ings that are both culturally specific and highly personal. She tells stories in 
wood and in words both to reflect on crucial issues of social organization 
and to talk about how those issues affected her own life.** At the same time, 
they raise issues of concern both to anthropology and to museums. 


OBJECTS, WORDS, AND HUMAN EXPERIENCE IN MUSEUMS 


At the heart of conflicting expectations surrounding late twentieth-century 
muscums are the narratives we tell to bring coherence to experience. Given 
the unruliness of human life and the difficulties of trying to create intel- 
ligible meanings, we inevitably fall back on familiar strategies. Anthropolo- 
gists have demonstrated that classification systems are one strategy all hu- 
‘mans engage in, though our typological criteria vary wildly across bounda: 
s of gender, culture, and class, The contemporary interest in narrative 
practice results at least partly from the undermining of dominant taxon- 
omies in an era of visible social fragmentation, Narratives provide a range 
of viewpoints from which to interpret the discrepant meanings we encoun- 
ter both in human history and in daily experience. Through narrative plots, 
both chronological sequences and recognizable patterns are revealed.” 

Ethnographic muscums have always used narrative to convey messages 
about chronology and pattern in human history. Whereas historians ac- 
tively debate whether narrativity clarifies or obfuscates the problems of rep- 
resenting history, museums are so undeniably cultural constructions that 
they occupy an ideal position to show the constructed nature of all our 
accounts. They provide a consistent temporal framework into which a va- 
riety of personal experiences can be inserted.** “The historian,” says Walter 
Benjamin, “is bound to explain in one way or another the happenings with 
which he deals; under no circumstances can he content himself with dis- 
playing them as models of the course of the world. But this is precisely what 
the chronicler does. . . . Interpreting is not concerned with accurate con- 
catenation of definite events, but with the way these are embedded in the 
great inscrutable course of the world.” 

Historically, the narratives shaping museums have been those of mastery 
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and classification. Science museums have exhibited mastery of nature; eth- 
nographic and historical museums have implicitly or explicitly documented 
the expansion of colonialism. Conventionally concerned with the project 
of collection, classification, and display, museums incorporated ideas of 
cvolutionary progress to project their messages.“ Ethnographic museums 
are filled with disembodied objects, photographs, and sound recordings 
collected by individuals who saw their mission as salvaging a disappearing 
past. Underlying their endeavor was an essentialist conviction that kernels, 
of meaning adhered to objects and could be discovered retrospectively at 
some time in the future through the analytical skills of a curator. One of 
the many problems with this nostalgic model is that it establishes an artifi 
ial historical and ethnographic baseline with reference to the time it enters 
a muscum. Another is the erasure of human initiative involved in both 
production and collection. Material representation is foregrounded in such 
narratives at the expense of any understanding of human agency. 

At first hearing, the kinds of stories told by Kitty Smith’s carvings sound 
quite familiar in a muscum— narratives once carved on totem poles and 
house posts along the Northwest Coast. However, the conventional trans- 
lation devices we inherit from museum practice do not adequately convey 
the range of settings and contexts in which she told them. When Kitty 
Smith’s carvings are subsumed within a universalistic muscum narrative, 
they inevitably invite comparison with sculptured Tlingit poles and are 
likely to be classified as “primitive art” or even “tourist art” or as evidence 
of the conventional subarctic descriptor cited in the epigraph to this chap- 
tet, about a “marginal existence . . . on the cold and bleak barrenlands and 
mountains.” Such categories fail to do justice either to the artist’s produc- 
tion of these carvings o to the museum’s potential to adequately present 
the abstract ideas underlying them — kinship, marriage patterns, a range of 
ways to overcome adversity. 

Current museum anthropology is being reformulated from different 
premises. A new museology, taking as its unit of analysis the entire institu- 
tion, has applied sustained cultural criticism to the history and anthro- 
pology of museums. One suggestion emerging from this critique is that 
muscums of the future will need to be story driven rather than object 
driven.*? “To be meaningfal,” says Richard Handler in a recent paper, “ob- 
jects must be surrounded by other objects, by words, by human activity. 
Without meaningful human activity to create and recreate values, objects 
are meaningless.” 

Whereas the historical tendency in museums has been to disconnect 
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“things” from “words,” Kitty Smith spent her life actively integrating these 
strands of tradition to construct her understanding of the changing world 
in which she lived for almost a century. Born less than a decade before the 
Klondike gold rush, she spent much of her childhood near Dalton Post, a 
trading post established when she was about four years old. A few years 
later this became a major stopping point on one of the routes used by thou- 
sands of prospectors en route to the Klondike River. When she was six years 
old her mother died, just as her father had a few years earlier, leaving her 
an orphan. Dalton Post was transformed into a Northwest Mounted Police 
post; conflicts between aboriginal people and police sometimes flared, and 
her own mother’s brother was involved in the tragic altercation with pros 
pectors discussed in the previous chapter. Within a few years, indigenous 





people in this region found themselves under enormous pressures from 
economic dislocation, illness, and death, 

During her life, she would not isolate discussions of these experiences 
from her accounts of how the world began, how humans and animals came 
to coexist, and how she carved these stories in wood. Such things, she 
would say, simply cannot be understood separately. Her carvings contest 
not only the categories used to display culture in museums but also the 
idea that “traditional” culture exists in any static sense. Although such an 
observation now sounds commonplace, Kitty Smith’s ways of making con- 
nections may have implications for other marginalized works in museums. 
‘They document her creative use of cultural materials at hand to construct: 
an understanding of the human condition, They allow us to look at how 
culture is made rather than merely at its representations, The stories Mrs 
Smith told to describe her work refer to the act of creation rather than to 
the finished object: keeping the carvings would have been highly imprac- 
tical for anyone with a lifestyle as mobile as hers. Besides, they were not so 
much discrete “things” as one part of a tradition she used to engage with 
the world around her. 

Following James Clifford’s advice, we would do well to look at discrep- 
ant meanings if our objective is to learn about human creativity, and also 
at the links between the material world and the world of action. These 
small carvings provide a good example of Clifford’s thesis that our objec- 
tivist, positivist translation devices eventually do run out of meaning. By 
themselves, categories like “art,” “material culture,” or “oral tradition” do 
not take us far in understanding what carvings of Kaats’, Diikt’6otl’, and 
Naatsilanéi signify, both to their maker and to viewers fainiliar witht her 
metaphors. Nor do conventional cultural identifiers like “Athapaskan” or 
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“Tlingit” take us much farther: “Any set of cultural or ethnic identifiers 
implies an interpretive framework external to the objects it describes.” * If 
cs we look at meanings as emerging from human interaction with the material 
4) world rather than residing within Objeets, We Rave to wonder, with Greg 
“Sarris, “What happened and continues to happen that allows one group of 
people to discuss the artifacts of another people separately from the people 
themselves.” 
|) It is this human ability to create meanings and to reproduce culture, 
especially in situations of social and economic dislocation, that gives cul- 
|| ture integrity. In a 1994 address to the Canadian Anthropology Society, 
Frederick Barth spoke about this issuc in a way that returns us to James 
Clifford’s concerns about translation, raised at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Postmodernism, says Barth, presents certain challenges: it forces us to 
confront human life as something that is always falling apart. Yet over and 
over again, cthnography presents us with ways humans construct continu- 
ity and integration in the fice of disorder. The compelling question, he 
{ says, is how people enmeshed in this disorderly world create an identity 
that has continuity, especially. when there is no script. We do this by work- 
ing with those strands of tradition we have at our disposal to produce 
and reproduce the idea that the world is still continuous, and we go on 
to create those continuities, often by weeding out the really incongruent 
portions. Culture does not produce itself; rather, images (ike those of 
Kats’, Dukt’oot!’, and Naatsilanéi) resonate because they become devices 
for translating new experiences that do not seem to have cultural roots. 
| The ways humans use these images show our struggle to achieve con: 
tency_between old values and changing circumstances.” 
Oral tradition represents present as well as past realiti 
context, attention to oral tradition directs us away from the idea of mate- 
rial, textual representations and back to the centrality of people and their 
social relations — from typologies that classify to narratives that connect 
‘As muscums confront the contradictions involved in “collecting” culture, 
‘one way to link discrepant meanings is to trace those meanings through 
cultural biographies of objects.*® Carvings of Kaats’, Dukt’oot!’, and Naat- 
silanéi began as ancient narratives. They brought their explanatory power 
to the dilemmas experienced by their young female carver, who eventually 
sold them to buyers who probably displayed them as souvenirs. Eventually 
some of them arrived at their current destination as muscum artifacts, 
where they were labeled innocuously, if inaccurately, “Carvings made by 
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‘Mackenzie River Indians.” Years later they were reattributed to their now 
elderly maker, who lived not far from the museum. 

Museums still have much to teach us about the human process of cul- 
tural construction, and many museums are struggling to tell the discrepant 
stories of their institutional lives and of the objects in their collections, 
Michael Ames’s use of the metaphor of a palimpsest—a manuscript on 
which successive layers of thought and text have been inscribed — suggests 
that if our objective is to reveal these successive layers we might do well to 
learn from the art of storytellers like Kitty Smith. In his essay “The Story- 
teller,” Walter Benjamin makes connections between words and things ex- 
plicit when he notes how “traces of the storyteller cling to the story the 
way the handprints of the potter cling to the clay vessel.” What must not 
be lost, what must be retained of the storyteller’s art, is “that slow piling 
one on top of the other of thin, transparent layers which constitutes the 
most appropriate picture of the way in which the perfect narrative is re- 
vealed through the layers of a variety of retellings.”®® Practicing this art in 
a way that acknowledges the makers of works now submerged in ethno- 
graphic collections is one of the many challenges facing museums. 
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Claiming Legitimacy: 
Prophecy Narratives from Northern 
Aboriginal Women 


During 1992, compelling questions were raised —in the media, in mu 
seum exhibits, and in both popular and academic writings —about the 
construction of history. The Columbus quincentenary framed these issues 
on an international level. In Canada, debates were usually phrased with 
reference to local anniversaries. In British Columbia, for example, we heard 
a great deal about the bicentenary of Captain George Vancouver's visit to 
the west coast of North America, In the Yukon Territory, where the fiftieth 
anniversary of the construction of the Alaska Highway was celebrated, 
some aboriginal people questioned the appropriateness of eulogizing an 
event that had such far-reaching implications for their lives. For that year, 
at least, 1992 became crystallized in a metaphor grounding discussions 
about transition from a neocolonial world system to a postcolonial world 
order. 

Alll these anniversaries highlighted concerns about voice in human his- 
tory —whose voices are included and whose are left out. Contesting the 
legitimacy of the dominant discourse is not new, of course. Certainly a 
concern that many voices are systematically erased from written history has 
been recognized for a long time now in northern aboriginal communities. 
‘As feminists have pointed out, enlarging discourse involves much more 
than adding and stirring in additional voices; there are fundamental meth- 
odological problems involved in rethinking familiar genres of historical 
narrative 














This chapter examines prophecy narratives told by aboriginal women 
from the Yukon Territory in the course of recording their life stories. When 
I first heard these narratives, I set them aside because I did not understand 
how they fit into the larger autobiographical project. Yet the persistence 
with which narratives about prophecy are told is compelling, and they pro- 
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vide an opportunity to frame some questions about how people use oral 
tradition to make connections between past and present. 

‘One of the reasons I set these narratives aside when I heard them is that 
there is a large scholarly literature about prophecy — in ethnohistory, in 
anthropology, in sociology. Following academic convention, I wanted to 
spend some time reading that literature so I could locate narratives I was 
hearing in terms of a larger debate. The convention is not frivolous: we 
consult what has already been written to avoid the conceit that our inter- 
pretations are somchow original. Reading that literature, though, I was 
struck by how clearly our academic narratives can be seen as only one set 
among many, When we listen to contemporary aboriginal people draw on 
oral narratives to explain the ways past connects with present, we encounter 
other narratives that compete with academic narratives for legitimacy. 

The ongoing academic debate about prophecy seems to focus on the 
behavior, activities, and predictions of particular prophets and to turn on 
two axes, In North American ethnohistory — writings by both historians 
and anthropologists — the central question seems to be whether prophetic 
movements were indigenous or a response to European contact.? In the 
more generalized sociological literature, shaped by Max Weber, the dis- 
course concerns success or failure of specific prophets, judged in terms of 
their ability to transform the social and political order. 

Here I want to shift the emphasis to analysis of narrative discourse, 
which I argue is deeply embedded in social organization. I move away from 
the activities of individual prophets and turn to oral traditions — the nar- 
tatives about prophets that continue to be told in contemporary western 
subarctic communitics near the upper Yukon River. Whereas much of the 
scholarly literature treats prophecy as exceptional behavior needing analysis 
and interpretation, indigenous traditions in the southern Yukon ‘Territory 
discuss prophecy as consistent with the routine behavior of shamans, well 
within the bounds of what these specialists were expected to do, It is the 
retrospective consideration of prophecy stories as routine explanation for 
contemporary events that interests me here. My broader question is this: If 
these narratives are still told and understood in the 1990s as commonsense 
explanations, what can this contribute to our understanding of indigenous 
discourse about connections between past and present, particularly when 
Jocal explanation heads in a direction very different from the Western schol- 
arly debate? 

The narratives I will discuss were told by elderly Yukon Athapaskan 
women who were involved in long-term work with the Yukon Native Lan- 
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guage Centre. The context in which they were originally told to me is rele- 
vant, as is the question of how they are invoked in everyday conversation. 

The women who told these narratives were all selecting accounts they 
considered important to record and pass on to younger people. Some of 
the stories they chose to tell concern late nineteenth-century and early 
twentieth-century prophecies, and it was clear from their performances that 
they continue to take these narratives very seriously. The recurring theme is 
that particular shamans predicted social transformations that would accom- 
pany the arrival of Europeans, in some cases before they actually met the first 
whites. The inevitable point of these stories is that events that have subse- 
quently come to pass were foretold long ago. Once again the narrators 
show the way narrative creates order and continuity from the disorder of 
experience. 

‘Two features about the process of narration are striking; first, that 
prophecy accounts are singled out from a much larger body of narratives as 
important stories to pass on to younger listeners, and second, that they are 
told as though they provide a self-evident explanation, one that tellers con. 
sider routinely accessible to any listener. It is precisely at the level of expla- 
nation that the accounts clash with scholarly discourse, where their mean- 
ing is taken to be far from self-evident. I suggest that this makes them an 
ideal focus for ethnohistorical analysis by raising the question, What are the 





contexts in which these narratives continue to have meaning? 


PROPHECY AND EXPLANATION: ACADEMIC NARRATIVES 


The theoretical framework surrounding interpretation of prophecy has re- 
mained firmly grounded in Max Weber's analysis of Old Testament proph: 
‘ociological explanation stems from Weber's classic definition that por- 
trays prophets as emerging outside routine institutional order to contest 
the social and political authority of established leaders. The implication is 
that prophets are outsiders — charismatic but marginal individuals who 
challenge authority yet fail to transform the political and social order. 
‘Transferred to a Native American setting, such explanations may privilege 
an interpretation emphasi 





ets. 





ing early Euro-American contact history or re- 
action to external events such as disease, population decimation, or natural 
disaster? 

‘This definition of prophecy asa response to external events transfers easily 
‘enough from sociological analysis to narrative analysis. Percy Cohen, for 
‘example, in an article reviewing theories of myth, proposed that prophecy 
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isa kind of inversion of myth that develops when social organization breaks 
down and is no longer capable of explaining events, causing people to tun 
away from the past and look toward the future.* Given the pervasiveness of 
this sociological framework, the failure of nincteenth-century prophets 
seems inevitable. 

Such explanations contrast sharply with those of subarctic aboriginal 
narrators, who regard stories about prophecy as evidence not of failure, 
but of successf! engagement with change and detailed foreknowledge of 
events. These explanations speak directly to the issue of how one claims a 
legitimate voice in contemporary discussions about historical reconstruc- 
tion, Despite growing scholarly interest in indigenous ethnohistory, Native 
‘Americans’ views of their own history remain rare in scholarly literature. As 
Sergei Kan has pointed out, those that do enter this literature demonstrate 
that the past is regularly used to make sense of the present and to explain 
the current predicament of indigenous peoples in North America, and that 
this discourse does not develop hermetically, but arises in a dialogue with 
other ideologies. Subarctic prophecy narratives, for example, include ele 
ments of both the distant Plateau Prophet Dance and Christianity.® Kan 
documents how elements of such different ideologies become synthesized 
and absorbed into an existing narrative framework; in their attempts to 
defend their past against Western-imposed discourses, indigenous people 
can incorporate new ideas rather than being colonized by them.‘ 

In her thoughtful discussion of narratives told by Yukon elders about the 
coming of the first whites to northwestern North America, Catharine Me- 
Clellan has reminded us that indigenous oral traditions are not simply one 
more set of data to be sifted for historical veracity, and that they “can be 
fully understood only in relation to the total bodies of literature in which 
they appear.”” For that reason, T attempt to discuss the broader indigenous 
narrative traditions within which prophecy stories fit on the upper Yukon 
River. 

In the rest of this chapter, I will pose the hypothesis that if prophecy nar- 
ratives provide a conventional way of making sense of dislocating change, 
then the relevant framework for interpreting them may be prophecy’s long: 
term cultural consequences rather than (as Weber would direct us) its short- 
term political effeets.* This approach builds directly on the work of anthro- 
pologists who suggest that prophecy may have been more widespread in 
carly times than Spier recognized;? that in the western Subarctic it has long, 
provided a routine, conventional explanation that makes sense of complex 
changes in familiar ways;!” and that indigenous narrative frameworks con- 
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tinue to have the capacity to make sense of anomalous events." Prophecy 
narratives provide a striking example of how southern Yukon women, at 
least, draw on traditional narrative as an authoritative explanation of con: 
temporary events, an explanation that competes with Western discourse. 


Prophecy Narratives from the Upper Yukon River 





When I began to work with Yukon elders, | initially focused on a seemingly 
straightforward project of trying to help balance a documentary record that 
relies disproportionately on writings of traders, missionaries, and govern- 
ment agents, who were often poorly informed about what they were de- 
scribing, The ethnographic record was growing by the mid-1970s, with 
works by Catharine McClellan, Richard Slobodin, John Honigmann, and 
Asen Balikci, available, McClellan’s two-volume ethnography of the south- 
ern Yukon Territory had just appeared, and fieldwork by Robin Ridington, 
Roger McDonnell, and Dominque Legros was only recently under way." 
Much of my work was done with elderly Athapaskan men and women with 
support from the Couneil for Yukon Indians, which provided honoraria for 
interested elders willing to record such accounts. 

Frequently, elders chose to respond to questions about the past with a 
complex story. My initial failure to recognize the patterns undoubtedly 
came from the scaffolding I brought to the project —a sense that these 
accounts could be viewed as archival documents rather than as fully de- 
veloped narrative constructions of the past. I reiterate this theme to suggest 
that a similar problem — an interpretive framework that predisposes us to 
interpret unfamiliar narratives in terms of familiar theoretical frameworks — 
may color our attempts to understand prophecy narratives as serious rep- 
resentations of the world 

‘The narrative structures shaping academic discourse about prophecy 
should also be kept in mind. Anthropologists writing about prophecy pay 
particular attention to the form and process of religious revitalization; * 
historians show a preference for discussing the specific circumstances in 
which prophets arise." Ethnohistorians, drawing on both frameworks, 
have described their project as incorporating Native American perspec- 
tives.'S But such a partnership, if serious, surely should turn critical atten- 
tion to the symbolic and structural nature of scholarly accounts as well as 
indigenous accounts and to closer investigation of social systems in which 
all our narrative accounts are embedded. 
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"The documentary record from northwestern North America provides us 
with ample evidence of early missionaries’ narratives about prophecy. Most 
missionaries described prophets as self-interested charlatans whose primary 
goal was to dupe unwitting members of their own community. For in- 
stance, one of the first Anglican missionaries in the northern Yukon in the 
1860s, Rev. Robert McDonald, included in his diaries regular reports of 
“pretensions to prophesy,” with accounts of his injunctions advising Native 
people to stop “conjuring.” " On 23 June 1863 McDonald reported that 
“some [Indians] at Peel River have pretended to divine communications in 
which, among other things, they say they were told it is wrong to kill foxes 
and martens. But I need not specify more of their delusions.” Writing from 
down the Yukon River at Fort Yukon a few months later on 9 September 
he reported, “An Indian who makes pretensions to prophetic authority was 
present. His pretensions are as follows: that he has supernatural commu- 
nication with heaven, has received a command to teach his fellow man, that 
those who do not reccive his instructions will be punished by God, that the 
end of the world will be ten years hence. . . . [He] also recommended that 
people not set fire to the woods because visiting angels do not like the smell 
of smoke.””” A few days later he claims to have encountered this same 
prophet, whom he identifies as “Shahoo,” and reports that he “had a talk 
with him about making pretensions to prophesy.” He notes that he was 
“glad to find him acknowledge that he felt he was in error, and he said he 
would endeavour to follow what he learnt out of the Bible.” From then 
on, MeDonald refers regularly to prophecy as “conjuring” (e.g., 18 Oc- 
tober 1863, 6 June 1866). 

Although Shahoo may have responded politely to accommodate the 
missionary, he must surely have found the injunction odd. The ethno- 
graphic record suggests that shamans in northwestern North America were 
routinely expected to locate and control game, to cure the sick, to ensure 
success in disputes with neighboring peoples, to foretell the future, and to 
provide dictary rules and amulets to protect their clients —all duties en- 
meshed in behaviors that missionaries associated with what they called 
prophecy. Undoubtedly some shamans in contact with missionaries also 
responded by incorporating Christian concepts and making them part of 
their own indigenous narratives as a way of strengthening their own influ- 
ence. From the earliest stages of contact, then, discourse surrounding, 
prophecy was contested. 

Before introducing aboriginal narratives, itis important to locate them — 
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as McClellan advises —within the total body of literature in which the 
appear. Recent discussions about the nature of discourse in subarctic hunt- 
ing societies center on ways knowledge is accumulated, maintained, and 
passed on, but also on ways legitimacy is claimed for particular kinds of 
explanations in opposition to other kinds.2° Attention has also turned to 
narrative frameworks shared by narrators and their listeners and the ways 
shared metaphors are understood and reproduced through oral tradition?! 
Even when prophecy does not lead to short-term political and social trans- 
formations, it nevertheless may reproduce shared cultural meanings and 
underscore the importance of using a familiar narrative framework to ex- 
plain the present, particularly as itis now invoked by indigenous people to 
claim authoritative interpretations of their past.22 

Prophecy narratives in the southern Yukon seem to fit within a constel- 
lation of narratives that address a long-standing intellectual concern critical 
for northern hunters; that is, how humans and animals, with their overlap- 
ping and often conflicting powers and needs, can share the world.?* A re- 
curring metaphor in narrative presents the world as incorporating two par- 
allel realities: one is the dimension that underlies the secular, material, 
temporal world of everyday life; the other is a domain that could more aptly 
be called superhuman and timeless. At the beginning of time, the narratives 
state and restate, a physical boundary — the horizon — separated these di- 
mensions, On one side of the horizon was a snow-covered winter world 
where everything was white. On the other side was the summer world full 
of color and warmth. Eventually the animals trapped on the winter side 
conspired to puncture the boundary so that the world as we know it could 
be brought into balance through its alternating seasons. In narrative, how- 
ever, those dimensions remain distinct and must be negotiated repeatedly 
by all thinking beings and particularly by the shamans, who are more likely 
to travel between dimensions. Everyone has access to such journeys; the 
differences between the powers of a layman and a shaman are of degree 
rather than kind (see fig. 12).2* 

In such narratives, a protagonist meets a superhuman being who take: 
him or her on a journey from the secular, material, temporal world of 
everyday life to a supernatural, timeless domain. The two domains are 
marked off in some physical way. The protagonist may pass under a log, 
into a cave, or beyond the horizon, entering a world whose characteristics 
are usually the reverse of those found in the familiar world. One of the 
usual features of this world, for example, is that everything, including hu- 
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mans and animals, is white. In such a world the protagonist acquires new 
knowledge about proper behavior and, with great difficulty, brings that 
knowledge to the human world, where it can benefit the entire community. 
Usually this knowledge includes instructions about how people should be- 
have to ensure proper relations with game and with other humans, as well 
as the injunction that if certain guidelines are followed the world will be a 
better place. As a consequence of this experience, the protagonist usually 
returns as a shaman, often with a special song learned on the journey.2* 
One of the points of such narratives is to dramatize the role of powerful 
beings in ushering in world transformations, specifically concerning rela- 
tions between the human and natural worlds. 

Southern Yukon elders tell a range of narratives in which prophets figure 
significantly, and these stories scem to circle around related themes. Most 
of the prophecy narratives I have heard take the juxtaposition of these par- 
allel worlds as a central metaphor and follow one of four distinct patterns. 
First, there are narratives that involve a protagonist’s journey to a world 
where whiteness is a significant feature from which he or she returns with 
predictions about the coming of white people. Second, there are narratives 
predicting world transformation in which the other dimension, often de- 
scribed in terms of its whiteness, becomes the world of ordinary experi- 
cence. Third are narrative journeys where the protagonist travels to heaven 
and returns as a shaman. Fourth are the stories commemorating shamans 
who foresaw and incorporated symbols and ideas from other religious cos- 
mologies. As the twentieth century draws to a close, these narratives are 
retrospectively presented as ushering in the transformations that have be- 





come part of the routine experience of contemporary aboriginal peoples. 
Each of these four kinds of prophecy narrative is summarized below, with 
examples of how and where they are used in public discussion 


Foreknowledge of K’och’én 


‘The first kind of prophecy narrative involves a journey to a world where 
“whiteness” is a significant feature and where the protagonist acquires 
foreknowledge of the impending arrival of strangers. He or she learns 
about the eventual coming of white people and returns with talismans as 
proof, both of the journey and of the knowledge acquired. 

Kitty Smith told a story she calls “The First Time People Knew 
Koch’én.” K’och’én is the Tutchone and Southern Tutchone word for 
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“white people,” K’o coming from the Tutchone word for “cloud,” and 
ch’én from the word for “people,” their fair skins implying they come from 
the “white” world removed from ordinary reality. In Mrs. Smith’s natra- 
tive, a young boy undertakes a journey with an invisible helper who guides 
him. He enters the unfamiliar dimension by walking under a rainbow and 
receives instruction about what to eat, a bag of special (whiteman’s) food, 
and a special song, all of which he is able to bring back with him. He re 
turns to teach people about the habits of these strangers before white 
people physically arrive, He predicts that eventually “everyone will become 
‘whitemen.” I pick up her story midway:?” 


This is a story, you know, not “story.” It’s true story. 
He sees a rainbow. 
He stood up about this far from it, and somebody talked to him, 


“Go through.” He doesn’t see who said that. 
“Go through.” 


He comes, his dogs behind. Goes through. 
Other side, little bit long way, he stands back 
Big sack falls down there, 


“Don’t eat that meat any more! 

You're going to eat this grub 

‘This one in the sack 

Don't drink water from this ground for one week! 

That many days, don’t take water from this ground.” 

You're going to use this one, from inside your grub here, or else we're 
{going to come to get you. 


He took that sack. 

Put it on top of his pack, 

He doesn’t see that man who talks to him, but he sees that rainbow. 
But he talked to him. 


{When he arrived home he asked his grandmother to call everyone 
together:] 





Tell those boys they got to come, 
‘Their uncle, too, has got to come here.” 
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| Grandia goes to tell them, 
g 

| “Hie wants you. ... Don't know what's the matter. 
Fre said it. 


“Twant you to fix that high bed for me,” he said. | 
“Lwant to lay down on top.” Ia 
Just quick they fx him. | 
“And two bridges, I want you to fix this way.” \ 
Bridge goes right there, right here, that far 
j “Well, hank you,” he said. \ 
“Somebody talked to me; that’s why I say that. i 
You come tonight before you eat: come to this bridge. | | 
‘Then I’m going to tell you Hi 
‘You hold your wife’s hand when you come on that bridge. | I 
i 


I'm going to tell you. ...” 


“They fx already that bed for him, On top. 
Hie opens his sack — he doesn’t know this kind of grub. 
He eats something from there. iy 
Water in there, too. He drinks water. | 


‘And he said, “They’re coming now.” | 
He sings some kind of song, j 
“Come on, come on my friends.” 


} “You hold your wife’s hand. 
Go down, turn that way.” 

He tells them, “I’m going to be whiteman.” 

‘Nobody knows K’och’én that time, That boy called them K’och’én. 
Right today they use it 


| 
| 
He said, “K’och’én you, K’och’én that one.” 
‘Turn that way, turn that way. H 
All that camp. 





“You fellows are going to be white,” that’s what he said. 
They don’t know what he means. 

















“I’m not going to eat any more for seven days, 
One day, this ground going to be full of K’och’én. 
You're going to be K’och’én, you people.” 
‘Nobody knows “Going to turn whiteman.” 

How many whiteman grandchild have T got now? 
‘That time, look! 

1 talk whiteman way, to0, now. 

He’s honest, that boy, isn’t he? 


Seven days he stayed there. 

And he told his grandma. 

He gave her a big sack, that big one —don’t know where it came from — 
Anything, Indian grub, dried fish, everything is in that sack. 


“Right here your grub is going to stay, Grandma, 

Anything you want stays there. 

It’s not gone “til you're gone. 

‘That sack is all full of grease, everything, 

No more you're going to look for grub. 

Anything — fresh meat, you want it 

Ie’s going to stay there —inside. 

You want ribs? It’s there 

‘What you wish for before you open, you say you want that one —right 
there itis 

‘Until you're gone, I leave this sack for you. 

‘Tm going to stay here two days more, Grandma,” he told her. 

‘Then gone. 

“Don't be sorry, nothing,” 


Him, he called them K’och’én. 
That’s why this time Indians, nothing, 
Right today, everybody calls them Koch’én, 


‘That time he gave them bread, nobody knows that 
“This kind of grub you fellows are going to eat.” 


It’s true, this one. 
‘That boy, he’s gone — nobody knows where. 

‘Now I sit down on top of that bed [like the one he asked them to make}. 
You sit on bed. 

Before that, bed was on ground. 
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“You're going to be that way an 
What whiteman? 
‘That time nobody knows it. 


you're going to turn to whiteman.” 


A similar narrative was told by Rachel Dawson, a Tutchone-speaking 
woman who grew up at Fort Selkirk on the upper Yukon River. A protago- 
nist whose journey takes him to the dimension inhabited by white animals 
and people returns as a shaman with a special song no one had ever heard. 
He uses his new powers to escort people to see these strangers, though he 
is the only one who can communicate with them. When his companions 
arrive, they see domestic (white) sheep wearing bells and pale people wear- 
ing “Japanese scarfs.” The shaman instructs his followers that if they try to 
communicate with the strangers, they will be responsible for his death. 
Each of the white strangers ties a scarf around the neck of a Native man or 
woman, and then the strangers disappear. One sheep is left as evidence of 
the meeting, and the people return home with it, wearing their new items 
of clothing as further proof of the encounter. From that time on the sha- 
man or “doctor” is able to see and communicate with white people when- 
ever he chooses. Part of the power he acquires includes (white) swan 
power, conventionally a symbol of particularly powerfal transformation. 


Predicting World Transformations 


A second kind of narrative centers on a shaman’s prediction of world trans- 
formation in which, with the coming of Europeans, the “other” unfamiliar 
world will engulf the world of ordinary reality. Angela Sidney, of Tagish 
and Inland Tlingit ancestry, remembered a shaman named Malal, who told 
people in 1912, “This ground is going to burn all over.” She reported 
seventy years later about the time when she was ten years old: 





I saw this old man, too: he was Indian doctor. One night he was singing: he made 
Indian doctor. In the morning, he told people: “This place is on fire all over.” And 
people thought it was the flu. That flu was going to come in 1918, or whenever, 
when lots of people died. That’s the one he talked about. ‘That's just like fire, all. 
“Lots of people are going to die, But ifyou pray to God all the time, you are going, 
to pass through this fire.” In 1918, °r9, ’20, there was flu. Lots of people died.” 


She went on to describe the impact that epidemic had on her own family. 
She lost her father, her aunt, and several cousins. She, her mother, and 
her own children became ill. Everyone was moved to the missionary’s 
house, where they could be fed and looked after. She continues with her 
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accoun 
vision: 


and the entire point of her story is to show the clarity of Matal’s 





“That was the old man who said, “This world is on fire.” ‘That's the sickness. He secs 
it like fire. And when he died, before he died, he says he is going to come back 
again. “Tie your dogs a long way from the camp,” he tells people, But you know 
nowadays people don’t listen to each other—he was sick, badly sick, and they 
thought he was crazy, I guess. “In four days I’m going to come back,” he said, Here 
on the fourth day, those dogs started to bark all over. ‘They heard just like some 
body’s singing or something. That’s what the dogs were barking at —the dogs 
chased that spirit away again. That's what they say. That’s what I heard about him, 
that old man. Matal, they call him.2° 


Elders are not the only members of the community who take prophecy 
seriously. At public hearings in 1975 on a proposed pipeline across the 
Yukon Territory, Joe Jack, a young Southern Tutchone man, spoke pub- 
licly about a Pelly River shaman who had foreseen tremendous changes:*! 
“Hee said that he saw many white people coming to this land and that they 
will build trails to travel on. He said they will block off waterways and they 
will tear up the land to take out rocks . .. lastly he said they will build an 
iron road that will not be driven on. And, he said, when this happens . .. it 
will be the end of the Indian people.”*® By invoking this prophecy at a 
public hearing, Mr. Jack underscored the vision embodied in the predic 
tion, a vision whose meaning is understood to be ambiguous until the 
‘event actually occurs. ‘The very fact that he chose to make that part of his 
formal testimony suggests he considers it an example that speaks for itself — 
one that legitimizes local knowledge in the face of the scientific and bu- 
reancratic discourse dominating these hearings. 

Similarly, a Tutchone woman then involved in delivery of public health 
services told me about a story passed on to her by her grandmother, re- 
porting how an early prophet predicted that strangers from the white, 
snowbound world would bring white material culture that would do grave 
danger to indigenous people: she interprets that as foreknowledge of flour, 
salt, and sugar, all sources of health problems, all white. Her comments 
reformulate the claims made by health care professionals about the dangers 
of excessive carbohydrates and sodium, but they do so in a locally meaning- 








ful idiom. 

The contested nature of explanation is very much at issue here. Each of 
these accounts is told as a way of making intellectually consistent sense of 
disruptive changes — some past, some contemporary, some anticipated in 











1. Angela Sidney, photographed in 
Whitehorse in 1988. She is holding a replica 
of her Deishectaan Beaver clan crest. Photo 
copyright 1988 by Jim Robb, Yukon. 








2. Annie Ned phocographed at her home in 
1084. She is wearing a medal belonging to 
her son, Elijah Smith, who fought overseas 
in World War II. Photo by Julie Cruikshank. 


5. Keish’s sister Shaaw Tl, also known as. 
Kate Carmack, photographed shortly after 
the discovery of gold. Yokon Archives, James, 
Albert Johnson Collection, 82/241 #21 


















































4. Kitty Smith photographed in Whitehorse 
in summer 1988. Photo copyright 1988 by 
Jim Robb, Yukon. 





s. Three of Kitty Smith's carvings, Duktoott 
(taller figure), Azanzhaya (smaller figure in 
front), and Bear Husband, (far let), stand 
behind a basket and a model totem pole. 
‘This is how they were displayed at the 
‘MacBride Museum, Whitehorse, for several 
years with the label “Carvings Made by 
‘Mackenzie River Indians” Only in the mid- 
1980s was Mrs. Smith identified as the 
carver. Courtesy of the MacBride Museum, 
Whitehorse, Yukon, 








6, Kaats’ being taken by Bear Woman. At 
the top of the carving, Crow emerges from 
the back of a whale. Courtesy of the 
‘MacBride Museum, Whitehorse, Yukon. 


7. The abandoned wife of Kats’ walks away 
with their child as Kaats’ leaves to follow 
‘Bear Woman. Courtesy of the MacBride 
Museum, Whitehorse, Yukon. 


8, Kaats’ and his Bear wife after he has been 
transformed and integrated into the world 
‘of Bear people. Courtesy of the MacBride 
‘Museum, Whitehorse, Yakon. 

















9, Duktoot, “Little Blackbird” or “Black 
Skin? the orphan who saved people from 
Sea Lion, carved by Kitty Smith, Couresy 
of the MacBride Museum, Whitehorse, 
Yukon 


10. Carving of Duktoot? in the foyer of the 
Alaska State Museum, Juneau, Alaska. I-B 
1410, Alaska State Museum, Juneau, 

















1, Naatsilanéi, the man who made Killer 


‘Whale, carved by Kitty Smith. Courtesy of 


the MacBride Museum, Whitehorse, Yukon. 





12, This medallion appears on a speaker's 
staff or song stick in the MacBride Museum, 
Whitehorse. The medallion’ face may depict 
the contrasting dimensions of realty so 
prominent in stories told by Mrs. Sidney, 
‘Mrs. Smith, and Mrs, Ned ~a familiar world 
of ordinary realty, a colorless winter world, 
and the ability of travelers to move between 
them. Courtesy of the MacBride Museum, 
Whitehorse, Yakon, 
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the future —with reference to an authoritative narrative framework. Each 
is offered as evidence for the legitimacy of local knowledge and discourse, 
as an alternative explanation for the way things have come to be as they are 
that has to be taken seriously. 


Travels to Heaven 


A third kind of narrative involves a journey to heaven, with the protagonist 
returning as a prophet or shaman. Even before direct contact with Euro- 
peans, shamans visited heaven and returned with behavioral codes. In these 
stories, heaven often assumes the same dimensions as the “winter world,” 
being bright or white and providing the protagonist with a new way of 
seeing. 

A recurring theme in accounts of Yukon shamanism dramatizes how a 
particular shaman died, visited an upper world, and returned with new 
songs, new amulets, and new guidelines, Such visits, McClellan suggests, 
were part of an old, well-established pattern of shamanism. 

Narratives about journeys to heaven follow this familiar framework. 
Southern Yukon elders, for example, report that they first learned about 
Christianity from a coastal shaman named Nasq’a who had traveled to 
heaven, An old blind man, mistreated by his young wife, wandered off 
by himself in great distress. He was summoned by a stranger who re- 
stored his sight and led him on a journey from the world of ordinary reality 
(which is portrayed as appearing “blue”) up a long ladder to a bright 
and shining place, heaven: “Half of the earth was dark, and Heaven was 
shining everywhere. There was no dark anywhere there. All the time there 
was sunshine and there were green leaves.” There he met Jesus, learned 
powerful songs, mastered new behavioral codes, and brought back physical 
evidence of his journey —a magical gunnysack. From then on, according 
to John Joe, the elderly Southern Tutchone man who told me this story in 
the mid-1970s, he was able to tell his story by preaching like Christian 
missionaries.* 











‘A more detailed account of such a journey comes from Annie Ned when 
she was close to one hundred years old. We are able to compare the nar- 
rative structure of her version with a brief account left by a missionary in 
1917, echoing the conviction McDonald expressed during the 1860s, that 
prophecy must be eradicated. Mrs, Ned’s husband, Johnny, is remembered 
by many elders as a powerfull shaman who was widely known as a prophet. 
Reportedly he made a journey to heaven, where he met God and returned 
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able to speak and preach in English, and with a song that sounded very 
much like a Christian hymn: 


T can’t talk about Johnny: it might be we'd make a mistake. I can’t speak for other 
people. I can’t show my husband’s song.#* I can tell you what happened, though. 
To start with, he got fan] Indian song. That man doesn’t know anything, doesn’t 
talk [English]. How come he talked [English] that time? He started to talk. I 
thought he’s gone crazy! So I got Mr. Young [the missionary], and he said, “Don’t 
bother Annie. I think he’s going to go somewhere [to heaven?]. He’s believing [he’s 
expetiencing conversion].” My husband took control all over: Carmacks, Dawson, 
all over. He took it around, that control. . .. After he got power, he can heal 
people.” 


In fact, the missionary, possibly the same “Mr. Young,” left his own im- 
pressions about Johnny Ned’s prophecies in an unsigned letter on file in 
the Anglican Church records, advising an incoming missionary about the 
delicacy of the situation. His frame of understanding is quite different from 
that provided by Mrs. Ned, and if he understood her interpretation of 
those events, that interpretation has certainly been marginalized in his 
competing narrative: 





‘There isacultin existence in the Champagne district under the leadership of Johnny 
Ned. For the most part, his teaching is alright. However, he has some fantasticideas, 
and has mixed on [sic] some native superstition to Christianity. 1 think that itis 
better to recognize everything that is good in his teaching than to attempt to an- 
tagonize him. After a while, when you get to know him you may be able to steer 
him along the right lines. A great many Indians throughout the country have been 
more or less worked up over his teachings and some of them believe his story re- 
garding visions that he has had. Mr. Swanson [another missionary] and I talked over 
the subject and agreed that it was better to approve of his teachings as far as they 
agreed with Christian and to emphasize the fact that what he is teaching is the 
religion of Christ as practised and taught for hundreds of years." 


‘Mrs. Ned and I have discussed this letter, and she explicitly rejects this 
interpretation of her husband’s powers, situating him firmly in aboriginal 
shamanic understanding: “It didn’t come from God! He got it himself!” 
Her claim to authority comes from a framework she considers more en- 
compassing than that provided by an Anglican missionary, whom she re- 
members as a short-term visitor at best. Once again, these accounts under- 
score the contested nature of prophecy narratives, On one hand, Johnny 
Ned seems to be incorporating Christian concepts to his own advantage. 
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On the other, missionaries are adopting a kind of bureaucratic pragmatism 
in their attempts to incorporate and subsume local knowledge as a way of 
extending their influence. 





Foreknowledge of Religious Symbols 


A final set of prophecy narratives centers on how shamans incorporated 
unfamiliar religious symbols in ways subsequently interpreted as transfor- 
mative. Shamanic prophets are now said to have foretold the coming of 
new religious ideas, specifically Christianity and Baha’i 

Angela Sidney, who lived for eighty-nine years, engaged in a continuing 
intellectual struggle to integrate traditional understandings with modern 
ideas. Asa young woman, she became extremely interested in and involved 
with the Anglican Church, and during the final years of her life she became 
very active in the Baha’i faith. She devoted a great deal of attention to 
reconciling her present belief$ with the shamanistic ideas she learned from 
her parents, uncles, and aunts, and she provided a splendidly coherent ac- 
count of the connections between past ideas and present understandings. 
She took the ability of prophets to communicate with a higher being as a 
given. In the course of recording her life history, she asked, “What about 
Oral Roberts? He got messages from God. What about Father Divine? 
Well, that’s why I think Indians are like that . . . [able to communicate 
directly with superhuman beings]. But we call it Indian doctor.” 

In her narratives about the shaman Malal and the Pelly River shaman 
remembered as Major, she demonstrated that she, like the younger people 
cited above, continued to struggle with the issue of how traditional para- 
digms inform contemporary understanding. Her vehicle for linking these 
ideas centered on prophecy, as demonstrated in two stories she told about 
the Pelly River shaman. One story links his predictions to Christianity; the 
other links them to Baha’i, For some years the question of conflicting loy- 
alties to such different institutional religions troubled her, but near the end 
of her life she reconciled any conflict between these two religious frame- 
works by showing how Major demonstrated foreknowledge of them both. 

‘When Angela Sidney was nine years old, she says, she learned about Ma- 
jor from her mother, Years later, she claimed her own authority to tell 
about this prophet with reference to her mother’s words. Major reportedly 
named a particular day Linday, or “Sunday,” before anyone knew that days 
might have special names, and he designated the day before Sunday as Ein- 
day K’esku, or “little Sunday.” 
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‘They tell about that old man —his name was Major — there were no English people 
in this country, that time. My mother saw him when she went to Pelly, along time 
ago. And she said nobody knows about Sunday, Saturday, or anything like that. But 
he used to call it Linday, that means “Sunday.” Linday K’esku means “little Sun 

day.” That means “Saturday.” But I guess he can’t say it very good and he said 
Sunday as “Linday,” Linday Tein, that means “Big Sunday.” I guess that was a 


white man name, but he can’t say it.#° 





He encouraged his followers to make crosses out of golden eye eagle feath- 
ers and to wear them when they went hunting, 


Year 1910, I see everybody's got crosses made out of golden eye eagle feathers. 
‘They made crosses, and everybody wore them if they were going out hunting, any- 
thing like that. And they say that’s what Major told them to do, I was about nine 
years old and I asked my mother, “What's that for?” 

‘And she said that’s what Old Major told them to wear, to use when they go out 
hunting so they would get their game easily and things like that. Nothing would 
bother them. That's what she told me at that time. I just thought of that now! 
1 guess it was a cross. I guess that’s what it was. At that time I never thought of 
it, see? 

That's why I go to anybody that’s praying. Don’t care what kind of people 
they are. T was a good Anglican. I used to go to W.A., go to Easter Sunday, go to 
World Day of Prayer.*® 


Catharine McClellan, who heard similar accounts from Mrs. Sidney’s 
mother, Maria, and her contemporaries in the 1940s and 1950s, wrote 
about the use of crosses by shamans but pointed out that this same shaman, 
Major, also urged people to put the sign of the cross in charcoal on their 
legs and arms. The symbol may be borrowed, she notes, but the emphasis 
on the four limbs and on the ceremonial use of charcoal are very old in the 
interior. She also points out the utility of designating a special day when 
people would be called together for meetings. The missionaries’ “Sunday” 
worked to the advantage of shamans, whose efficacy was enhanced by the 
participation of an audience. The idea of Sunday was fortuitous because it 
brought people together for regular meetings. According to McClellan, 
these sessions were usually described as “prayer meetings,” and attendance 
was heavy. The head shaman laid his hands on people’s heads, foretelling 
sickness or death, expelling menstruating women from the group, and 
singing songs that were later remembered as “hymns.” She concludes that 
“in brief, holding the seance on Sunday did little to change its e 
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aboriginal nature.” Shamans, then, were able to incorporate Christian 
symbolism and to use Christian narrative in ways that enhanced their own 
authority, 

In the late 1980s, as her own ideas continued to change, Mrs. Sidney 
had given more thought to the role of Major’s prophecies in foreshadow: 
ing new ideas. Rethinking them, she found his words prophetic with ref- 
erence to the coming of Baha’i to the Yukon. Major, she says, 





tells about how it’s going to be the last day, someday. So he said, “It’s not going to 
happen right away. It’s going to be long time yet,” he said. “And,” he said, “that 
animal is going to have nine legs. A nine-legged animal is going to be our food,” 
he said 

And that’s the one us Indians think maybe that’s Baha'i. That Baha’i assembly 
has nine points. That’s what we think. That’s what it is. And he said, “Ifthe people 
believe and live my way, I'm going to be very, very old. But if people don’t accept 
me, God will take me away.” 

Well, nothing like that happened until Baha’i people started coming here, telling 
about things like that. That’s why we think — my family —we think that’s what he 
meant. Because thete’s no animal got nine legs. And he said, “That’s going to be 
your food, isn’t it? It’s just like food. So there’s lots of us joined in. I think I was 
the last one joined in because I’m Anglican. All of my kids joined the Baha’i. That's 
why I joined in, me too.** 





By juxtaposing these two prophecy narratives, Mrs. Sidney establishes 
that intellectually there is no necessary conflict between Anglicanism, Ba- 
ha’i, and indigenous shamanism, She is able to use this framework to provide 
an entirely satisfactory explanation of her ability to integrate ideas that oth- 
ers might find contradictory. Pleased with this reconciliation, she asked 
that the longer orally recorded tape from our interview be duplicated as 
her “teaching tape.” She then requested that her daughter take it to 
Baha’i meetings to play for other members of the Baha’i faith so they 
could understand the linkages between the Baha’i prophet and indigenous 
prophets. 

The prophecy narratives summarized above work within a familiar nar- 
rative framework where teller and listener share an understanding of the 
relation between parallel dimensions of reality. Knowledge from one di- 
mension can be brought to the other by a shaman, who can then draw on 
his or her experience to dispense prophetic advice. These prophecies are 
evaluated by contemporary narrators not in terms of whether they altered 
social circumstances, but in terms of their ability to forge legitimate links 
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between knowledge experienced by past prophets and events experienced 
by present tellers. 

Underscoring all the narrators’ accounts is the view that this is a conven- 
tional, routine, self-evident way of explaining the linkages between past 
and present. As has been suggested for neighboring Dene Dhaa prophets, 
prophecy long has been a normal part of experience. “Stories provided 
the landscape in which visions could occur, and songs provided the trail 
through the landscape.” Competing with this, we have the scholarly 
analysis of prophecy and prophetic movements that interprets such ac- 
counts as unusual, extraordinary, problematic, and in need of a different 
foundational explanation. 
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In conclusion, it is worth returning to questions raised at the outset of this 
chapter. Elderly Athapaskan women tell prophecy narratives in the 1980s 
and 1990s as though these narratives speak for themselves—as though 
their message is a self-evident, commonsense explanation, What can this, 
contribute to understandings about how connections between past and 
present are formulated and publicly presented? What do these narratives 
tell us about the construction, performance, and communication of knowl: 
edge? Why do elders specifically select these narratives as important ones 
to pass on to younger people in the 19908? 

‘Much of the academic debate surrounding prophecy concerns historical 
reconstruction of past events. Historians may treat oral traditions as one 
kind of source among many and approach them as “evidence” of “what 
really happened.” Tellings by contemporary Athapaskan elders raise differ- 
ent questions. Oral traditions are presented not as evidence but as fully 
developed narrative constructions. The 
ine the scholarly debate about prophecy. 

‘To review that debate briefly: Ethnohistorians pose the question whether 
prophetic movements were indigenous or a response to external crises. 
Certainly the archaeological and documentary record for the upper Yukon 
River shows no shortage of disruptive events.*6 Prophecy narratives, at least 
in the western Subarctic, may have provided a way to explain changing 
circumstances long before the disruptions associated with contact, by em- 
bedding unfamiliar events within a familiar narrative framework. If this is 
the case, the relevance of “indigenous” versus “contact” distinctions may 
blur, leaving questions about their origins unanswerable. 





tellings may cause us to reexam- 
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The sociological literature emphasizes the short-term success or failure 
of particular prophets’ attempts to transform the social and political order, 
Yet narrators seem to pay more attention to the explanatory power of 
words than to when individual prophets arose or what they achieved. Sha: 
mans like Major, Matal, or Johnny Ned can foretell Christianity, Baha’i, or 
apocalypse, and their prophecies are reinvoked years later not with refer- 
ence to their short-term efficacy but to give meaning to events. In other 
words, following Renato Rosaldo’s insight that narratives shape rather than 
reflect human conduct,* telling a prophetic narrative may give a storied 
form to proper relations. Such narratives may provide listeners with ways 
to think about how they should respond to external events. 

Told now, prophecy narratives seem to establish meaning for events that 
have come to pass during narrators’ own lifetimes —events as diverse as 
arrival of newcomers, cataclysmic epidemics, the expansion of state con- 
tol, and the introduction of religious orthodoxies. Meanings of oral nar- 
ratives are not fixed: they have to be understood in terms of how they are 
used. By explaining events in ways intellectually consistent with the frame- 
work oral tradition has long provided, prophecy narratives establish a 
complex relation between words and events. Words are not merely evi- 
dence for events (as they might be in a formulation where written docu- 
ments are analyzed): events legitimize the words. Words have power to 
foretell events, and in this way, as Annie Ned, puts it: “Old time words are 
just like school.” The words provide food for thought, but their meaning 
becomes clear only after the event has come to pass. 

Scott Rushforth has recently written two thoughtful papers about know!- 
edge, authority, and legitimation of belief among Dene hunters at Bear 
Lake, Northwest Territories.*” Based on lengthy conversations with Dene 
men in the Mackenzie Valley, Rushforth discusses how, in Dene society, 
Knowledge comes to be seen as legitimate when it is based on what he calls 
primary experience. He provides examples of Dene men who spoke to the 
Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry from their own personal experience 
about land-based activity and how they place far greater value on that 
knowledge than on the information provided by “expert witnesses” several 
steps removed from direct experience. He proposes that for Dene hunters, 
primary experience is the epistemological foundation of knowledge and is 
given far greater weight than secondary experience. Using the Mackenzie 
‘Valley Pipeline Inquiry as a case in point, he shows how expert systems 
invoked in hearings are resisted precisely because they threaten local au- 
thority. Indigenous people repeatedly assert the authority of their own 
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local knowledge and reject the validity of those expert systems, which 
they see as derived from secondhand information rather than from direct 
experience. 

Accounts about prophecy told by Yukon women add an additional di- 
mension to Rushforth’s thesis, one that I suspect is related to gender. 
‘These narratives suggest that a woman’s knowledge and her right to speak 
come not only from her own experience but also from experiences con- 
veyed directly to her by her mother, her grandmother, or other elders 
Until recently, aboriginal people in the Subarctic acquired knowledge in 
two ways: one of those ways was by direct experience and observation; the 
other was through oral tradition —the narratives and instruction passed 
from one generation to the next. A woman’s own knowledge and her 
right to speak derive from her direct connection with those words and with 
the experience of hearing those words from grandmothers, grandfathers, 
mothers, and aunts. The purpose of these narratives is evaluated not in 
terms of whether shamans effected changes, but in terms of how words give 
meaning to events and how events, in turn, legitimize the words. 

Increasingly, we understand that histories are interpretations that change 
in relation to changing circumstances. As others have pointed out, how- 
ever, this ideology coexists with a competing ideology of history as “just 
the facts.”"” Ironically, historical relativism gets invoked more frequently 
for indigenous history than for mainstream history: in the Yukon Territory, 
for example, the gold rush and the Alaska Highway are taken for granted 
as reference points for local history and juxtaposed with aboriginal narra- 
tives “about” the gold rush or the highway. Thus constituted, relativism 
reinforces the legitimacy of mainstream history by making it seem more 
“real” or more “truthful.” 

At an obvious level, indigenous prophecy narratives have always been 
contested by the dominant ideology. But the context is less about facts or 
causality than about legitimacy. If they are taken to be fully developed nar- 
ratives, they can be understood not just as evidence, or as one interpreta- 
tion among many, but as an explanation competing for legitimacy, per- 
formed in a way that invokes ethnographic authority. 

‘The enduring tradition of storytelling in the southern Yukon Territory 
suggests that narratives continue to address important questions during 
periods of social upheaval. Rather than prophecy narratives’ being seen as 
evidence of failure to cope or of social breakdown, they may be viewed as 
successful engagement with changing ideas. Social sciences conventionally 
make a distinction between behaviors that might be characterized as adap- 
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tive strategies and those identified as expressive forms; the former are usu- 
ally located with reference to the business of making a living and the latter 
with reference to literary and artistic pursuits. Such a distinction, I suggest, 
is inappropriate in situations where people see storytelling as central to on- 
going reproduction of their culture. Yukon storytellers demonstrate the 
critical intelligence embedded in oral narrative by showing how contem- 
porary events are discussed with reference to traditional narrative, how an 
understanding of the past informs our comprehension of the present. 
Prophecy narratives are one more instance of the continuing use of tradi- 
tion as a resource to frame explanations about the contemporary world. 
They offer a competing form of historical consciousness that deserves to be 
taken seriously. 
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Negotiating with Narrative: 
Establishing Cultural Identity at the Yukon 
International Storytelling Festival 


Arctic and subarctic peoples have long been portrayed to distant audiences 
through museum exhibits, school textbooks, photographs, and films. “By 
their things we shall know them” remains one premise underlying images 
of ingenious technology, marginal economies, and the unremitting tedium 
of life at high latitudes." Such depictions collide with indigenous expres 
sions of attachment to place and constructions of the North as a homeland, 
rendered forcefully through land claims negotiations in northern North 
America, Home Rule in Greenland, Saami parliaments in Scandinavia, and 
nationalist aspirations among Siberian northern minorities.? 

More complicated imagery is emerging at cultural performances in cir 
cumpolar regions from Greenland to northern Europe and Siberia, and 
across northern North America.‘ Superficially, these public presentations 
appear both to invert museological conventions and to occupy a climate 
different from deliberate speechmaking. Whereas views about transfer of 
land and power are deeply contested in northern communities, events like 
festivals supposedly occur in a climate where emphasis is on children, on 
celebration, on time out of time.* Any investigation of the history of cul- 
tural festivals, though, leads to literature documenting long-standing ten: 
sions between local initiatives to bolster cultural autonomy and pragmatic 
efforts by states to incorporate diversity.’ The more successful a festival, the 
more probable is tension between emerging political aspirations and official 
ceremony, making these sites vivid experimental spaces for defining identity. 

‘This chapter examines intercultural transactions at one public festival 
in northern Canada—the Yukon International Storytelling Festival. The 
question that interests me has recently been raised by Fred Myers, who 
suggests that public performances of indigenous culture should be under- 
stood as tangible forms of social action rather than as texts or representa 
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tions standing outside the real activity of participants. He points to a 
dramatic shift in popular discourse during the past two decades. Once 
an oppositional model, the idea that indigenous people should represent 
themselves (rather than be represented by others, such as anthropologists) 
now meets widespread, commonsense approval. Yet Myers notes that con- 
temporary critical theorists tend to treat performances of cultural identity 
as social texts for predictable kinds of analyses. They correctly discern in- 
‘equality but then focus on the ideological interests such productions serve 
within the dominant system, emphasizing incorporation of colonial influ: 
ences, commoditization of culture, or perceived “inventions of tradition.” 
Such analyses, he argues, erase the ways indigenous peoples confer mean- 
ing on circumstances that confront them, having the effect of a double 
erasure of agency — first by colonial forces, then by postcolonial analyses. 

“Translation,” Myers states concisely, “is the ethnographic object” in the 
late twentieth century. 

‘Anthropologists can no longer claim a privileged role as translators of 
culture,’ but we are trained to provide ethnographic analysis of the trans- 
lation process — to observe how ideas about culture are publicly produced 
and conveyed in intercultural transactions. We should be competent to 
compare ways of communicating about different epistemologies and to 
analyze the difficulties of translating between the specific and the general, 
the particular and the universal, the practical knowledge of cultural insiders 
and the theoretical concerns of anthropology. James Clifford also suggests 
that as local visions increasingly thwart attempts to achieve global under- 
standings, we should focus ethnographic investigation on the dynamics of 
translating discrepant meanings? 

Growing attention to dialogue in ethnographic fieldwork during recent 
decades, especially evident in work rooted in Native American narrative 
traditions, reminds us that questions about intercultural translation have 
long intrigued scholars attentive to the subtleties of conversational story- 
telling, This connection is evident, for instance, in Regna Darnell’s inves- 
tigation of Cree narrative performance; in Dennis Tedlock’s analysis of an 
emerging dialogical model in anthropology; in Dell Hymes’s work with 
storytellers who, despite concern that their work may be in vain, persist in 
trying to communicate with their listeners; in Greg Sarris’s reflections about 
conversations that accompany oral storytelling processes; and in Keith Bas- 
s0’s close attention to the relation between storytelling and the meanings of 
place. Such work reminds us that this translation project is situated in a 
long ethnographic tradition that pays increasing attention to dialogue 
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Questions about cultuzal translation, central to much of late twentieth- 
century anthropology, were also asked decades ago by previous critics 
of modernity. Mikhail Bakhtin, Walter Benjamin, and Harold Innis in- 
dependently struggled with ideas about the relation between storytell- 
ing, cultural translation, and social action — Bakhtin from Stalinist Russia, 
Benjamin fleeing Nazi Germany, Innis returning to Canada shaken by his 
experiences in the trenches of World War I. Each was concerned about the 
role of oral storytelling in human history, yet each based his research on 
ancient and medieval texts rather than on exposure to practicing storytell: 
crs. The relevant intersection lies in their shared commitment to the poten- 
tial of oral storytelling and our opportunity to investigate ethnographically 
what this may mean now, when similar positions are so vigorously advo- 
cated by indigenous peoples. Bakhtin’s fascination with human artistry as 
communicative behavior and his optimism about the transformative poten- 
tial of folk culture to destabilize official culture had their broadest explica- 
tion in his investigation of medieval carnival."" Harold Innis, writing about 
Canada’s relations with its western and northern territories, advanced a 
thesis about cultural translation that began with economics and moved 
toward an exploration of how oral tradition challenges imperialist con- 
ceptions of time and space.!? Walter Benjamin was concerned about dete- 
riorating dialogue in modern society, He attributed this loss to the margin- 
alization of oral narrative forms that once held the power to interweave 
information, moral content, and philosophical guidance. I will return to 
their individual insights later, while letting their questions about oral nar 
rative help frame the issues raised here. 

‘The Yukon International Storytelling Festival, held since 1988, attracts 
audiences each summer to a Whitehorse park on the Yukon River. A grow- 
ing theme has been its circumpolar emphasis: indigenous performers from 
Greenland, Norway, Sweden, Siberia, and Alaska as well as from Arctic and 
Subarctic Canada are regular guests, Northern peoples have made con- 
certed efforts to collaborate in recent years because of shared concerns 
about a deteriorating land base, erosion of subsistence economies, and 
submersion in larger nation-states. Their representatives have forged inter- 
national alliances, developing comparative and global perspectives on is- 
sues surrounding political autonomy and building networks of support 
that include Dene, Tlingit, Inuit, Yupiit, Inupiat, Saami, Greenlandic, and 
other northern peoples."3 

Although festival promotion underscores its international nature and the 
circumpolar origins of performers, most of the storytellers come from small 
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communities in northwestern Canada, and the stories they tell concern 
intensely local issues. Land claims agreements between the Canadian gov- 

crnment and individual Yukon First Nations are now being completed after 
twenty-five years of protracted negotiations, and they have profound im- 
plications for administration of land, resources, and social institutions. On 
14 February 1995, the Yukon First Nations Land Claims Settlement Act 
(Bill c-33), and the Yukon First Nations Self-Government Act (Bill C-34) 
were proclaimed as law by the government of Canada. The major challenge 
facing indigenous leaders as they work out practical implications of bind- 
ing legal obligations is how to move ahead in ways that will both satisfy 
their constituents and promote partnerships with nonindigenous Yukon- 
ers, who outnumber First Nations two to one. 

Not only do divergent perspectives arise between indigenous Yukoners 
and newcomers, but Native Yukoners come from fourteen dispersed com- 
munities and speak eight distinct languages belonging to two different 
families. Despite cultural, linguistic, historical, and material disparities, 
these groups recognized the strategic importance of presenting a collective 
public voice in negotiating the overall agreement framing their settlement 
But any idiom developed to do two things at once — to mark ethnicity to 
outsiders and to create internal cohesion — must necessarily be simple and 
inevitably becomes too restrictive to provide a meaningful metaphor for 
organizing personal behavior over the long term." Since enactment of leg. 
islation, views about how to make land claims settlements work locally are 
becoming internally contested, mirroring larger discussions about identity 
emerging across northern Canada."* 

Simultaneously, individuals are being recruited from communities to 
participate on legally mandated boards administering resources, education, 
health care, and heritage.'® Self- government agreements enshrine provi- 
sions for joint management of specific programs by First Nations, federal, 
and territorial levels of government. After generations of exclusion from 
decisions affecting their social institutions and resources, this seems to con- 
note remarkable progress. Yet there are risks: conceptual categories gaining, 
legal and political force have become conventional during two decades of 
land claims negotiations, framed by Western concepts in the English lan- 
guage as “aboriginal rights,” “self-government,” “comanagement,” “cul- 
tural heritage,” and the ubiquitous “TEK,” discussed at length in chapter 3 
Even when they share terminology, indigenous people may understand 
these terms to have meanings very different from those attributed to them 
by government negotiators for whom such language has become routine.!” 
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Public storytelling in the Yukon occurs in a context where indigenous 
peoples are struggling to defend their autonomy. They are deliberating 
among themselves whether to work within the terms of the dominant 
society, using the language of policymaking that increasingly dominates 
public transactions between indigenous Yukoners and non-Natives, or to 
reject those terms and insist on asserting positions using their own para- 
digms. In the following pages I discuss how this process unfolds at the 
Yukon International Storytelling Festival, where I have been a participant 
for several years. The analysis is based on my continuing research docu- 
menting oral tradition with Yukon Athapaskan (Dan) and Tlingit elders 
since the 1970s, regular attendance at the festival from 1989 until 1994, 
participation as an instructor at a festival-sponsored Elderhostel in 1993, 
and discussions with performers, festival organizers, and audience mem- 
bers in 1992, 1993, and 1994. After providing some background, I sum- 
marize four performances by elders from Alaska, northern British Colum- 
bia, and the Yukon at the 1993 and 1994 festivals, commenting on how 
each frames issues of identity. I selected these performances because of my 
familiarity with the narrators’ work during the past two decades. I suggest 
that each speaker structures his or her narrative in a way meant to convey 
themes of identity by linking social institutions, land, and social history. 
The issue of audience is critical. Audiences include local indigenous 
people, international indigenous visitors, families from the local white 
community, and tourists visiting the Yukon at the summer solstice and ea- 
ger to attend local cultural events. Some listeners know the speakers well, 
are intimately familiar with the context they speak from, and bring under 
standings learned in communities where stories would conventionally be 
told, songs sung, and dances danced. Others are hearing the performers 
for the first time and may bring expectations gained from popular festivals 
Expectations, then, reflect both regional and universalistic criteria, and o! 
ten a mixture of both. How do competing local and global frameworks 
complicate the issues framed by Bakhtin, Benjamin, and Innis and the au- 
dience reception of contemporary performances? And what messages does 
the language of indigenous narrative convey to multicultural audiences? 








BACKGROUND 





The 1988 Northern Storytelling Festival was launched in Whitehorse, with 
funding from the Yukon Arts Council, a nongovernmental agency sup- 
porting local artists. Registered as a nonprofit society, the festival now has 
a board of directors, a newsletter called Ts’étlaw Hunday, and an energetic 
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network of volunteers. Bach year, efforts are made to schedule the festival 
to coincide roughly with the summer solstice, and most events occur in 
‘two enormous tents, with additional performances in smaller outlier tents, 

With up to three thousand visitors attending annually, ticket sales have 
been as high as sixteen thousand dollars. Core organizers have always in- 

cluded indigenous women and men, but most of the volunteers working 
on the mechanics of administration, fund-raising, advertising, and mount- 
ing the festival have been non-Native.! In 1994, for the first time, the 
festival was cosponsored by the Kwanlin Dan First Nation, formally ac- 
knowledging the centrality of local indigenous storytellers to the festival’s 
ongoing stability. 

Since its inception, references to authenticity (often phrased in terms 
of linguistic diversity) have figured prominently in festival promotion 
Newspaper reports from 1988 noted that participants would come from 
six countries speaking twenty languages, adding that “the storytelling, fes- 
tival is an especially strong tool for northerners to preserve their culture. 
‘That year participants came from Cape Dorset, Hudson Bay, Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Yukon, The following year more countries were rep- 
resented: Greenland, Russia, northern Japan, Iceland, Denmark, Alaska, 
northern Canada, and Zimbabwe. Again, the newspaper reported the lan- 
guages spoken: “English, French, Ukrainian, Han, Tagish, Tlingit, North- 
exn Tutchone, Southern Tutchone, Kaska, Loucheux, Cree, Finnish, Japa- 
nese, Danish, Icclandic to name a few.” The third Northern Storytelling, 
Festival brought Tukaq Theater from Greenland, as well as groups from 
Iceland, Sweden, Finland, Canada, and the United States, and the fourth 
brought “sixty-four storytellers from around the world.” 

By 1992 the name had been changed to the Yukon International Story- 
telling Festival, and for the first time visitors were able to attend from Chu- 
kotka in northeastern Siberia. The Hooper Bay Traditional Dance group, 
including more than a dozen energetic elders ranging from their early six- 
ties to their late eighties, also came that year, making their first public ap- 
pearance outside Alaska, They returned in 1994 accompanied by Roy Bell, 
grandson of the ninety-year-old group leader, who was interviewed about 
his work documenting Yup’ik song, dance, and stories and his plans to 
study performance art in Seattle the following year.”* 

Public projections of authenticity are balanced by local concerns of First 
Nations, who increasingly view the festival as a vehicle for translating cul- 
tural axioms to broad audiences, Over the years, local performers have be 
come familiar with and confident about the venue — large tents and milling 
crowds in an open-air park — and have been able to assess the competence 
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of their audiences. They have watched audiences grow, expand, and change 
in composition. They have experimented with storytelling strategies, not- 
ing which kinds of stories elicit the most engaged responses. They are all 
aware that performing in large tents in a downtown city park differs dra- 
matically from the cultural context of storytelling in their own homes, 
but they accommodate their audiences, weighing the seemingly decon- 
textualized setting against the opportunity to speak to receptive listeners. 
Whereas visiting performers sometimes bring translators and speak in in- 
digenous languages, most local storytellers prefer to address their audi- 
ences in English rather than working through an intermediary. 

Performers’ adaptability was impressively evident during the summer of 
1994, when organizers were forced to move the entire festival indoors on 
the second day as violent winds ripped through the site, toppling sound 
equipment and tearing tents. Being relocated across town to a formal stage 
at the newly built Yukon Arts Centre with its state-of-the-art lighting, 
sound system, and sloped seating for several hundred people did not in- 
hibit the performers, and elders carried on telling stories much as they 
might have in tents. The only noticeable difference was that audience 
members who usually move casually from tent to tent were more likely to 
remain seated politely from the beginning to the end of each performance 
in the theater. 

Indigenous storytelling assumes a relationship between speaker and lis- 
tener. A listener becomes knowledgeable by hearing successive tellings 
of stories and may mull over, reinterpret, and absorb different meanings 
with each hearing. One dilemma facing performers at this festival is that 
predominantly urban audiences have limited familiarity with indigenous 
narrative styles. Even when stories are told in English, listeners hearing 
them for the first time often have great difficulty understanding them at 
more than a superficial level. Yet many visitors are attending the festival 
precisely to experience “authenticity,” “cultural distinctiveness,” “cultural 
preservation” —and to listen for such messages even when they are hard 
to understand. With more indigenous participants attending each year, 
performers can sometimes work on two levels. On one hand, they rec~ 
ognize the limitations of a diverse audience unlikely to notice subtleties 
of the stories and songs; on the other, members from their own com- 
munities have heard the stories before, are present as knowledgeable and 
critical listeners, and are attentive to nuances. This ability to address dual 
audiences is especially apparent when songs are sung in indigenous lan- 
guages, and some listeners hear levels of humor or pathos opaque to 
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others, It becomes more sharply focused when a performer publicly ad- 


dresses issues contested within his or her own community but not easily 
grasped by the larger audience, 


CONNECTING STORY TO LAND 





Four storytellers performing in 1993 and 1994 illustrate the distinct ways 
messages are presented and received. A Tlingit elder established clear links 
between land, story, and ceremonial objects. A Tutchone-speaking couple 
made connections between land, songs, and past events. An Inland Tlingit 
elder linked land with clan histories that she has recently published in col- 
Jaboration with a linguist. And an elder from the First Nation cosponsoring 
the 1994 festival unexpectedly read newspaper clippings and letters docu- 
menting the forcible removal of indigenous people from the site where the 
storytelling festival was being held. If the first three performances met uni- 
versalistic expectations of broad audiences even when we might not fully 
understand the content, the fourth illustrates the process of control and 
resistance inherent in any festival, the inability of festival organizers to 
stage-manage all performances, and the unwillingness of tellers to be re~ 
strained by tidy regulations. Collectively, the four performances speak to 
issues of intercultural transaction connecting storytellers with audiences. 








slogeleekatezoeteete 


Connections between story, object, and land were posed by Austin Ham- 
mond, senior elder of the Faukaax.4di Tlingit clan, who spoke at the festival 
on 27 June 1993. At eighty-two years of age, he had traveled by car almost 
two hundred miles from his coastal home in Haines, Alaska. Accompanied 
by the Tlingit theater group he founded and instructs, Naa Kahidi, he en- 
tered the large tent to address an audience of several hundred people. First 
he established the relevance of his story for a Yukon audience by stating 
why he had traveled so far, by reminding listeners of the long-standing 
trading relations and kinship ties binding coastal Tlingit and interior Atha- 
paskan peoples, and by naming his own classificatory brothers and sisters 
from the Yukon interior. 

He then asked his assistants to bring forward a hammered copper shield 
and a Chilkat blanket. Both had originally belonged to his ancestor 
Daanawaak, a Chilkat chief referred to as “about sixty years old” when 
Aurel Krause met him in 1885.24 The name Daanawaak, which passed to 
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Mr. Hammond, is etched on the copper, the inscription reading simply 
“Donawock, Chief of the Chilkats, Died Feb 12, 1904.” Noting con- 
nections between the copper he was holding and the ancient Tlingit- 
Athapaskan trade in inland native copper, he said that Daanawaak’s copper 
was “not going to tear down like that paper you have,” adding, “My father 
told me, ‘Pass that story on, Everyone will need it. Don’t die with that 
story. ... It’s got to be up to you.” 

Next, indicating Daanawaak’s Chilkat robe depicting the Lukaay.4di 
sockeye salmon crest, he told its story. Some young men were paddling on 
the lake when their boat capsized and one disappeared in the water. De- 
spite his companions’ efforts to pull him to safety, the young man was swal- 
lowed by a giant sockeye salmon, whose image is woven into the blanket. 
“This is our paper,” he reminded his attentive audience, making the point 
that history inscribed on ceremonial objects is always present, not archived 
in books.* 





Austin Hammond was a powerful speaker, and his audience listened at- 
tentively as he spoke. Even those unfamiliar with the Tlingit clan histori 
could understand that he was establishing visually striking ceremonial ob- 
jects as authoritative points of reference for his narratives and making fur- 
ther parallels between those objects and items of material culture valued by 
members of the audience, specifically paper and the written word. To many 
this masterful incorporation of story, visual imagery, and Tlingit language 
represented a high point of that year’s festival. This became all the more 
poignant when Austin Hammond unexpectedly became ill and died one 
week later on 3 July 1993, making the Whitchorse festival his last public 
performance —his final attempt to translate precise meanings associating 
narrative with visual images. 

At the end of Mr. Hammond’s life, Richard and Nora Dauenhauer were 
engaged in writing biographies of Tlingit elders, and their account of his 
experiences helps to contextualize some of the things he was saying.?” 
‘As Enkaay.ddi clan leader, Austin Hammond was both custodian of his 
clan house and steward of clan property, called at.6ow in the Tlingit lan- 
guage and translated literally as “an owned or purchased thing or object.” 
At.dow, a concept underlying all dimensions of Tlingit social and cere- 
monial life, refers broadly to the tangible and intangible property owned 
by the clan—songs, stories, artistic designs, personal names, and land 
Daanawaak’s shield and robe are among the most important Eukaax.4di 
at.6ow, and the sockeye salmon crest is replicated on statis, grave markers, 
blankets, and tunics.”? The sockeye Chilkat robe that Austin Hammond 
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brought to the festival encapsulates the history of the Lukaay.édi clan and 
is understood by Tlingit people to be “a fiber deed to land along the Chil- 
kat River from Sockeye Point on Chilkoot Lake to the beach along Lutak 
Inlet and from the tidelands to Mt. Ripinski.”*° In a 1981 film titled Haw 
Shagéon and made to discuss concepts of land ownership, Austin wore this 
robe and stated, “To those who come asking, ‘Where is your history?” I 
answer, ‘We wear our history.””#! 

During the 1980s, Austin Hammond testified at public hearings on such 
issues as Native fishing rights, clear-cutting at Chilkoot Lake, and commer: 
cial development on tribal lands in Haines, Alaska. Central to his struggle 
to retain clan-owned lands has been a concern to demonstrate clan own- 
ership in the absence of paper deeds and titles. Key to the project of cultural 
translation in which he was so deeply involved is the paradox that paper- 
work is as alien to Tlingit tradition as clan ownership is alien to Western 
Jaw.” Austin Hammond’ final public performance was a powerful state~ 
ment of the relation between material and narrative traditions, but it was 
also a statement about landownership, a point I will return to after consid- 
ering three other performances. 


seaiojoeioisieieise 


Connections between story and place were framed differently by Roddy 
and Bessie Blackjack from the central Yukon Territory. As Tutchone lan- 
guage teachers at the school in their community, they have grown com- 
fortable with public performance, usually to audiences familiar with their 
stories and competent to appreciate renditions of narratives “everyone 
knows.” Listeners growing up in homes where they hear these stories learn 
narrative frames and come to recognize how individual storytellers experi- 
ment with themes to reflect on their own life experiences." On 26 June 
1994, after the festival had been driven indoors by strong winds, the Black- 
jacks were among the first to speak in the Yukon Arts Centre to a mixed 
audience of several hundred people, some familiar with their narratives and 
others hearing them for the first time. 

Roddy Blackjack began with an excerpt from a story cycle tracing the 
adventures of two brother-transformers who made the world suitable for 
human habitation at the beginning of time. Recognizing that many lis 
teners would not know that this narrative fits within a larger cycle of related 
stories, he shifted to a shorter, self-contained one about Mountain Man, 
who inhabits a subterranean world, quipping “and I guess that’s why we 
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should have subsurface rights!” The reference to this controversial land 
claims issue was immediately apparent to everyone in the audience, even 
those who might not follow more subtle parts of the story. More experi- 
enced listeners may have noticed that he tells this story differently than 
female storytellers do: women typically emphasize the intelligence and com- 
petence of Mountain Man’s wife,’ whereas Mr. Blackjack makes Mountain 
Man the protagonist, relegating the wife to a minor role. He concluded 
with a short story about Camprobber and his wife that may have alarmed 
those members of his audience paying close attention, because it features a 
murder-suicide in which the husband kills his wife, whom he suspects of 
betrayal, and then kills himself when he realizes his error. The editing of 
sex and violence from narratives told to children is a convention that seems 
peculiar to some indigenous Athapaskan storytellers. 

He then introduced his wife, Bessie Blackjack, who sang four songs in 
the Tutchone language, each expressing intimate personal connections be- 
tween people, season, and place. Such songs commemorate personal ex: 
periences and are remembered and sung years later, with the context always 
foregrounded: who “made” the song and on what occasion, where it was 
composed, when it was sung, and what the song meant to its composer. 
Roddy explained the context for each song in English, then briefly trans- 
lated key passages. 

The first, he said, was “her dad’s song” about the loneliness of separa 

tion from his wife in autumn. Mrs. Blackjack’s father had taken a job as a 
lineman on a riverboat one spring and spent the summer “up in Mayo.” 
‘When he saw leaves falling in autumn, he realized how much he missed his 
wife, so he composed a song to her. “The leaves are falling down without 
secing my wife yet,” Roddy translated, and then Bessie sang in a clear, 
powerful voice. He introduced her second song as “her grandpa’s song” 
a farewell to a woman friend, This grandfather had traveled upriver to 
Lake Laberge, Mr. Blackjack explained, adding, “There were lots of good- 
looking girls at Lake Laberge. When he came back up north, he sang that 
song to her.” A third song, he said, was “her grandma’s song” about a trip 
from Little Salmon village (Ténints¢ Ch Dachak) to the Pelly River dur 
ing the dangerous time after spring breakup when rivers are swollen. “One 
bunch from Little Salmon went to Pelly River and just about drowned in 
the river. It was right after breakup. When they got home, the leaves were 
starting to grow so they sang a song to those leaves, ‘If we [had] drowned 
at Pelly River, we would never sec leaves again.” 
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Athapaskan traditions of storytelling differ markedly from Tlingit nar- 
ratives like Austin Hammond’s. The stories Roddy Blackjack told and 
the songs Bessie Blackjack sang are not clan property, but they convey 
an immediate connection to place.%* His narratives recall original rela- 
tions between human and nonhuman worlds; her songs convey the expe- 
riences of hudé din, “long ago people” transported to the present through 
their songs. For listeners familiar with their repertoire, both signal con- 
nection to place —Roddy’s stories retelling how people came to be in 
the Yukon at the beginning of time, Bessie’s songs commemorating deep 
connections with place and the stubborn particularity of voices that con- 
tinue to be heard in the present. 


aejogsiedaedoiois 


A third series of connections between story and place was posed by Eliza 
beth Nyman, a Tlingit elder from Atlin, northern British Columbia. She 
spoke on 26 June 1994, following Roddy and Bessie Blackjack, and told 
stories about the origins of landscape features on the Taku River and how 
those stories connect her Yanyeidi clan with those places. Born in 1915, 
she has recently completed a bilingual book recording Yanyeidi clan history 
in Tlingit and English, prepared during a fifteen-year collaboration with 
linguist Jeff Leer.” 

Phrasing her account tactfully that day, in terms of what children (rather 
than her audience) need to know, she pointed to sources from which she 
takes guidance — the land, her elders, her clan, She began, “This is how I 
show what little I know,” including herself with her audience as a learner 
to avoid openly challenging the competence of her listeners. This inver- 
sion of the more common narrative in Canadian history in which indige- 
nous people are assigned the role of children, needing tutelage, is worth 
noting.** 

‘The name T’akhi, she reported, comes from the sound geese make 
when they rest at the mouth of the Taku River during their annual Arctic 
migration. Two giants once battled at the mouth of the Taku River. The 
winner decapitated his rival, throwing the loser’s head across the river, 
where it remains a mountain known as Ekudaséts’k Shayi, and his heart 
and windpipe into the river, where each became an island. She spoke 
about Taku Glacier, which periodically surges, forming an impassable bar- 
rier across the river. During one surge, Tlingit people first discovered 
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neighbors living across the glacier when they lost a stone adze and heard 
voices responding to their cries of distress. She recounted Yanyeidi clan 
origins and history, telling how people traveled on that river, paying re- 
spectful attention to the glacier and recalling how her own father, who 
understood glaciers to be sentient beings, used to remind the Taku Glacier, 
“We don’t want trouble, We want to go [travel] back and forth [on the 
river].” 

She emphasized her need to reconfirm, through her words, Yanyeidi 
claims to the Taku River: “I’m glad to see everyone understands it, under- 
stands every word we say, When I see they don’t believe it, I think they 
should believe it, like my dad, like my stepmother. Now it is my turn to tell. 
‘The Taku River hears me, and if I say anything bad, he hears me.” Giving 
only the slightest hint that what she was saying might be contested by oth- 
ers, she continued: “The new generation think we want to claim Taku, but 
we don’t! We just want people to respectit, like the old generation. It’s not 
that I want to take Taku River and pack it around!” 

As she spoke that day, she conveyed the impression of a quiet, gracious 
elder patiently recounting uncontroversial history as a way of publicly re- 
stating her clan’s connection to place, echoing the style used by Austin 
Hammond a year carlier. The complexity ofher speech became more appar- 
ent two weeks later, on 9 July, when she addressed a group of Tlingit elders 
among whom Yanyeidi claims are contested, at Brook’s Brook, ninety 
miles south of Whitehorse. There she began by acknowledging that she 
ced challenges about her right to prepare her book. “People say I wrote 
that book because I want to make a name for myself. That’s not true. I did 
it so I could tell them our history.” But as she retold her Yanyeidi history, 
this time speaking in Tlingit, translated into English for the benefit of 
younger people, it became clear that her audience included many who 
support a competing version of clan history, one that challenges specific 
‘Yanyeidf claims. Such claims are not simply part of past history — they con- 
tinue to play a critical role in contemporary politics because each version 
has implications for the implementation of land claims agreements. Re~ 
cording clan histories does not freeze them in a static state, as some might 
argue; on the contrary, it generates fresh debates about conflicting and 
competing versions.*” 

At the Storytelling Festival with its mixed audience, such controversy 
was masked as Mrs. Nyman stated again that her primary purpose in telling 
clan history is to bequeath this legacy to her descendants in a form they can 
understand clearly.** As she phrased it in her book, 
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will not live forever, 

but those who come after you will read it. 

Ifonly you were taken by boat along the Taku River, 
you could write down the whole story in a book? 


Aekolojeksdekalogcick 


Superficially, a fourth example departs radically from the indirect story- 
telling styles discussed above. In 1994 the Kwanlin Dan First Nation, 
whose territories fall within the municipality of Whitehorse, volunteered 
to cosponsor the Storytelling Festival. From their perspective, the festival 
offers untested ground to publicly challenge the formal Yukon land claims 
negotiation process. They encouraged their elders to speak about their 
memories of the waterfront, now in the downtown city center.4* 

One elder who spoke on the same day as the Blackjacks and Mrs, Nyman 
was Jessie Scarff, a long-term resident of Whitchorse and an astute observer 
of Indian-white relations with lengthy experience interacting with people 
fiom all sectors of the community. Mrs. Scarff used her performance time 
to outline the forcible removal of indigenous people from the Yukon River 
waterfront between 1915 and the mid-1960s. She began by stating where 
she was born and when she had moved to Whitehorse, pointing out that 
her first Whitehorse home had been very close to the present site of the 
Storytelling Festival. She told us that she had recently been “doing research 
in the archives” (an ironic pronouncement from an elder in her seventies) 
and had come upon some documents she wanted to read to us. She went 
on to talk about how indigenous people living on the waterfront had been 
classified as “squatters” —a pointed contrast with the contemporary con- 
vention of referring to “First Nations” —and then read from documents 
that had been duplicated in a pamphlet being distributed to festivalgoers 
at that very moment. 

The first document was a letter written to the Department of Indian 
Affairs on 14 October 1915, by an Indian agent, John Hawksley. She read: 














Sir: The White Pass & Yukon Transportation Co. have ordered the Indians at White- 
horse to move from their land where they are now squatted. While at Whitehorse, in 
company with Inspector Bell ofthe &.N.W.M.P. [Royal Northwest Mounted Police | 
and two of the White Pass Officials I have selected a piece of land (160 acres) about 
‘two miles north of the town for an Indian Reserve. Iti situated on the bank of the 
river, there is good water and wood supply. 
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Thereby apply to you for permission to have these two pieces of land surveyed 
and duly recorded as Indian Reserves. 

John Hawksley 

Indian Superintendent 


‘The second document recorded the response from the local newspaper, 
the Whitehorse Star, a week later, reminding the by now uncomfortable 
audience of the history of racism in the town. She read, 


The Star congratulates Indian Superintendent Hawksley on his wisdom in moving 
Indians, houses, tents, bags and baggage from the swamp above town to a point 
below town on the left limit of the river. Ever since the Indians founded a village 
above the town three years ago this paper has waged a campaign to have them re 
moved butt never received a word of encouragement cither from the authorities or 
from the citizens. Now that the Indians are gone it is hoped any future move to 
establish a village so near town will promptly be nipped in the bud. It is better for 
the Indians that they should be away by themselves and itis certainly better for the 
town that they be not camped so close to the source of public water supply. (White- 
horse Star, 22 October 1915) 


‘The third document, reminding audiences that this was no mere episode 
from ancient history, was a letter written by a former Yukon commissioner 
to the Whitehorse mayor on 21 February 1962: 


‘Commencing immediately, the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources and the Government of the Yukon Territory will be removing buildings 
located on Crown land in Whiskey Flats, Moccasin Flats, Sleepy Hollow, West of 
Eighth Avenue and on Two Mile Hill. At present, we will be moving only those 
buildings which are not being used for residential purposes. Later in the season, 
when the cold weather moderates, we will undertake the removal of buildings which 
are occupied as residences, 
Yours sincerely, 
E.H. Collins, Commissioner 


‘The tone of her presentation was clear, didactic, and uncompromising: 
these removals had affected her, her family, and her friends. “What we have 
got, we like to share, but we don’t like to be stepped on.” Although the 
audience response was tepidly polite following her performance, people 
could be overheard expressing discomfort or even hostility as they left. The 
clear consensus of several visitors I spoke casually with afterward was that 
“politics” had no place at a storytelling festival. 
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What was the larger context for Mrs. Scarff’s comments? They emerge 
from discussions among members of the Kwanlin Dan First Nation about 
lands claimed in ongoing negotiations with the federal government. Al- 
though Yukonwide Land Claims and Self-Government Agreements were 
virtually in place by summer 1994, awaiting ratification by the government 
of Canada, those agreements now require individual communities to ne- 
gotiate the details of specific claims directly with federal negotiators. At the 
time of this festival, only four Yukon First Nations had completed the spe- 
cific negotiations that will allow them to proceed with the implementation 
phase; the remaining twelve were still preparing to do so.** Claims made 
by adjacent First Nations inevitably overlap, forcing communities into 
competition with one another. Kwanlin Dan members, engulfed by an ur- 
ban community, sce themselves as particularly disadvantaged because wa- 
terfront lands they might otherwise select have been alienated by territo- 
rial, municipal, and industrial interests and also because their urban setting 
draws a membership from throughout the Yukon, giving them a less co- 
hesive constituency than some other First Nations. Now that an overall 
agreement has been completed, the urgency for governments to settle 
claims with individual communities is decreasing, and Kwanlin Dan mem- 
bers have expressed concern that as one of the most complex claims, theirs 
may receive low priority. Mrs. Scarff’s comments underscore material dis- 
parities that are growing among Yukon communities. 

The Kwanlin Dan tactic startled its audience but achieved its intended 
effect — conveying a clear message that the land claims process does not 
satisfy everyone. In the following days, newspaper and radio coverage, 
though not necessarily supporting their position, featured presentations by 
Kwanlin Dan members about their claims to waterfront lands. A cartoon 
in a local newspaper showed a child being dragged into the Storytelling 
Festival by a mother urging, “Come on, it will be fun! ** Yet Jessie Scarft’s 
message was not so different from the more oblique storytelling strategies 
used by Austin Hammond, Roddy and Bessie Blackjack, and Elizabeth 
Nyman —it just fit more clearly within dominant paradigms and hence 
violated shared perceptions of many audience members about the kind of 
storytelling appropriate at a cultural festival 





‘THE SOCIAL LIFE OF STORIES 


Questions about the vitality of storytelling have intrigued students of hu- 
man behavior for generations, just as they animate social action from the 
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Arctic to the South Pacific. In the 19308, 19408, and 19508, with some 
urgency, Bakhtin, Benjamin, and Innis independently imagined the power 
of oral tradition to destabilize commonsense categories, to promote non- 
confrontational ways of recvaluating hegemonic concepts, to encourage 
dialogue rather than monologue. Drawing on classical and medieval texts, 
they were concerned primarily with what they saw as the diminishing 
power of oral dialogue in human affairs. But at the end of the twentieth 
century there is growing evidence that orality remains a powerful force in 
the world and that its consequences are open to investigation. In the mid- 
19908, as shock waves reverberated around the world following the exe- 
cution of Nigerian writer and activist Ken Saro-Wiwa, we were reminded 
how deeply threatening autocratic regimes still find the spoken words of 
storytellers. 

Bakhtin, with his energetic appreciation of the destabilizing possibilities 
of folk humor, struggled in 1930s Russia to imagine subversion in totali- 
tarian states. Any adequate reading of contemporary culture, in his 
required an understanding of how ordinary people have used oral commu: 
nication strategies to resist arbitrary power. Bakhtin’s reference point was 
Russian peasant culture, and his target the increasingly authoritarian Soviet 
state where he lived. He drew his examples from how medieval French 
peasants used ribald, satirical humor to challenge authority through carni- 
vals, yet he never, in any of his translated writings, directly discusses ordi- 
nary, everyday, contemporary folk storytelling.** 

A decade later, Walter Benjamin grappled with similar issues engulfing 
Europe during the early years of Hitler’s ascendancy. He noted the insidi- 
ous consequences of deteriorating dialogue in modern society, attributing 
this at least partly to the diminishing role of the storyteller. As communica- 
tions technology proliferates, he argued, information becomes fragmented 
and detached from the moral philosophical guidance we think of as know! 
edge and might once even have called wisdom. The power of narrative 
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storytelling lies in its capacity to interweave such elements by combining 
drama and practical experience with moral content, Storytelling, in his 
view, is open ended rather than didactic, allowing listeners to draw inde- 
pendent conclusions. Medieval storytellers recounted events without im- 
posing interpretation, and their practice had equally important conse- 
quences for the art of telling and the art of listening, By the very act of 
telling stories, narrators explore how their meanings work; by listening, 
audiences can think about how those meanings apply to their own lives. 
Stories allow listeners to embellish events, to reinterpret them, to mull over 
what they hear, and to learn something new cach time, providing raw ma- 
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terial for developing philosophy.‘ Once interactive storytelling is replaced 
by mechanical communication, he alleged, human experience becomes 
devalued. 

Writing from Canada, Harold Innis proposed that Arctic and subarctic 
regions provide a visual template for the modernist tendency to con- 
ceptuatize time as spatially laid out, mechanically segmented, and linear. 
Colonial projects, he observed, move forward by devising and reinforcing 
categories — objectivity, subjectivity, space, time — that encourage the an- 
nexation of territories and the subjugation of former inhabitants.** Gradu- 
ally, those at the center monopolize what comes to be considered rational 
discourse and marginalize those who speak in a different idiom. Innis ad- 
mired the structural characteristics of oral tradition and recognized its po- 
tential to balance spatial with temporal concepts by reinjecting an appreci- 
ation for the importance of qualitative time in human affairs. Oral tradition 
permits continuous revision of history by actively reinterpreting events and 
then incorporating such constructions into the next generation of narra- 
tive. Its flexibility allows a gifted storyteller to adapt a given narrative to 
make sense of a confusing situation. Like Benjamin, Innis believed that 
orally transmitted narratives develop in their hearers a capacity to listen, a 
deteriorating skill in an age of ever- fragmenting information.” 

‘The concept of storytelling as communication-based social action seems 
particularly germane in the contemporary Yukon. During a generation of 
land claims negotiations, indigenous Yukoners have become increasingly at- 
tentive to international perspectives on their political struggles. The global 
stage on which their settlement is now evaluated seems very different from 
the village meetings that led to slow, steady consensus building during the 
carly 1970s. Since then, opportunities to attend international workshop: 
conferences, and meetings have allowed them to compare experiences with 
other indigenous peoples and to bring back narratives about what they 
have learned. Simultaneously, the larger world has become increasingly 
aware of northern peoples. If the first wave of enthusiasm for Arctic and 
subarctic territories was generated by demands for resources — furs, gold, 
minerals, oil, gas, hydroelectric power — the second focuses on addressing 
the social and ecological crises caused by casual extraction procedures, But 
interest groups enmeshed in these debates seem unable to devise unam: 
biguous models to evaluate competing urban demands for hydroelectric 
power, requirements of tundra ecosystems, or indigenous peoples’ claims 
to rights of self-determination, With increasing numbers of qualitative vari- 
ables, the translation process grows confrontational. 

Given the range of ongoing policy decisions being made about northern 
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land claims, local government, industrial expansion, and militarization of 
the Arctic, the issue of how depictions of culture translate across cultural 
boundaries becomes critical.* One current avenue for claiming legitimacy 
in liberal democracies is demonstrating distinctive culture. Yet this creates 
new problems for indigenous people if the larger world essentializes in- 
digenous voice, expecting all people from one community to say the same 
thing. The stakes for effective translation — often by diverse performers for 
heterogeneous audiences — become higher in a world where culture is a 
marker of authenticity in political negotiations and where conflicting folk 
models of culture operate simultancously. A stereotype-filled setting like a 
subarctic storytelling festival held at the summer solstice seems an appro- 
priate location to investigate public, intercultural transactions as forms of 
serious social action. 

Following Benjamin and Innis, a model of social action foregrounding 
communication makes audiences central to performance, participating by 
inscribing meaning on what they see and hear. Contemporary studies of 
cultural performance too often belittle the role of audiences, criticizing the 
power of the spectators’ gaze to transform performers into victims of sub 
jectivity, or implying that audiences are vulnerable to duplicitous inven- 
tions and incapable of understanding what they see.* Performers at this 
festival take their audiences extremely seriously, as witnesses. Broad en- 
dorsement of First Nations claims is critical, and speakers are aware that 
audiences at the festival, like those hearing land claims, include both dis 
tant and local supporters and critics.* 

Minimally, performers at this festival must address four audiences. First 
there are international visitors, mostly indigenous guests from other north- 
ern countries who come to meet Yukoners and to compare personal, polit- 
ical, and artistic experiences. Second, tourists visiting the Yukon for the 
summer solstice attend the festival to experience an event that seems to 
typify local culture. Third are non-Native Yukoners, some who know per- 
formers personally and others whose experience of indigenous people 
‘comes largely through the rhetoric of land claims negotiations that has 
dominated formal interactions between Natives and newcomers for more 
than two decades. Fourth, indigenous Yukoners come as appreciative and 
critical listeners to applaud family and friends, to compare local stories with 
those told by visitors, and to evaluate the impact of Yukon storytelling on 
this very mixed audience. 

The contemporary explosion of cultural festivals adds ideological 
freight — expectations of pedagogical instruction or aesthetic experience, 
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nostalgia for lost spirituality and search for sacred tradition, or pure enter- 
tainment. Identities, as Friedman notes, are carved out not in a vacuum 
but in a world already defined.** Despite substantial agreement about hear- 
ing perspectives on controversial issues directly from those affected rather 
than through intermediaries, audiences historically demonstrate preference 
for varying characteristics of voice. In the 1970s, the role of spokesperson 
was usually claimed by political activists involved in such negotiations as 
the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry in northwestern Canada, Saami pro- 
tests surrounding the Kautokeino-Alto dam in northern Norway, settle- 
‘ment of Alaska land claims in the face of oil development, and the formu- 
lation of Home Rule in Greenland.‘ But the paradigm that indigenous 
peoples should portray their own cultures to a larger world has come to 
prominence within a pronounced global ideological shift to conservative 
values. Increasingly, it is Native artists who are now invited to speak to 
non-Native audiences. Ironically, indigenous people are once again in- 
dexed by artistic production, reviving the legacy discussed at the outset 
by objectifying culture through objects, photographs, and ethnographic 
films.* Currently we are more likely to hear indigenous political leaders 
described in the popular press as “out of touch,” while visual artists, wr 
ers, and storytellers (especially when they deal with environmental themes) 
are identified as providing more “authentic” projections of indigenous 
voice. When people understand Austin Hammond, Bessie Blackjack, and 
Elizabeth Nyman as performing authentic indigenous artistic tradition and 
Jessie Scarff as talking about politics, that inscription of meaning comes 
from audiences rather than from performers. 

The storytellers whose work is discussed here make it clear that they do 
not necessarily speak with one voice, that they do not consider themselves 
victims, and that their traditions, though actively mobilized in intercultural 
transactions, are not invented except insofar as cultural understandings are 
always creatively reinterpreted. They resolutely persist in connecting large 
issues to local contexts. They also connect categories in ways that Bakhtin 
might see as undermining conventional understandings, Innis as reinject- 
ing a temporal dimension into discussions of place, and Benjamin as pro- 
viding a coherent conceptual framework. 

Austin Hammond links material culture with narrative to illustrate that 
an ancient copper shield, a fiber robe, and a story are all deeds to land. 
Audience members were moved to see ceremonial regalia usually separated 
from the world by glass in metropolitan muscums transported in suitcases 
by car from coastal Tlingit homes to illustrate the words of a narrative in 
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the manner of Benjamin’s storyteller. This challenges the familiar museum. 
paradigm that objects are primary and words illustrative, Spectators familiar 
with the Tlingit claims negotiations during his tenure as clan leader recog 
nize that Mr. Hammond’s story documents the alienation of Eukaax.édi 
clan lands — by the Presbyterian Church in the late nineteenth century, by 
government in the early twentieth century, and by forestry companies in 
the 19908. 

Bessie and Roddy Blackjack frame their presentation with reference to 
genealogy and place. The transition from Roddy’s stories to Bessie’s songs 
underscores Innis’s idea that a sound-based paradigm can contribute to 
cultural remembrance.* Mrs. Blackjack’s songs anchor history to land and 
make place central to her understanding of the connections between pres- 
ent and past as she maps events on the rivers, lakes, and trails connecting 
the territories in which she, her parents, and her grandparents traveled. 

Elizabeth Nyman uses geographical features to map family and clan his- 
tories that she learned as a child and now transmits in terms applauded by 
some, contested by others, and opaque to most members of her audience. 
Her story, told to three distinct audiences — readers of her book, listeners 
at the Storytelling Festival, and elders at their own mectings two weeks 
later — illustrates Benjamin’s principle that narrative frames “facts” differ- 
ently for different audiences. 

Jessie Scarff speaks to us in more directly accessible language, but she 
inverts conventional categories — making a performance of performance in 
a way that Bakhtin would surely find carnivalesque — posing archival re- 
search as the source of an elder’s ethnographic authority, by reminding 
us that “First Nations” were defined not long ago as “squatters,” and by 
challenging our preconceptions about storytelling with her hard-hitting 
narrative. 

Using stories, regalia, place-names, and songs, each performer signals 
the importance of land and kinship as attachment points for memory. Fol- 
lowing Innis, we sce how annexation of territories, extraction of minerals, 
and layers of bureaucratic administration have exerted pressures both on 
land and on long-standing institutions associated with kinship. Gencalogy, 
place, and the ceremonial objects associated with both become focal points 
by which cultural memory resists faceless bureaucracy. Land has been cen- 
tral to ongoing public discussions in the Yukon for more than two decades, 
but conceptions of place conveyed in these performances differ from the 
precise legal language in which they are articulated in legislation now 
known as Bill ¢-33 and Bill ¢-34, 
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A story now heard in the Yukon describes how a visitor invited to a pri 
mary school classroom in the early 1990s asked children what they hoped 
to do when they finished school. One youngster waved his hand enthusi- 
astically. His occupational choice? “A land claims negotiator!” Although 
usually told to illustrate the inertia accompanying a generation of negotia- 
tions, the story has a more optimistic side. The Umbrella Final Agreement 
is in no way a finite bounded solution and is more like the unfinished and 
unfinishable projects Harold Innis once referred to as “the breath of cul 
tural life.”*7 As the hard work of implementing land claims settlements 
continues, daily exchange of stories in everyday conversation allows those 
who feel marginalized by the process to disrupt commonsense under- 
standings of just how “settled” such settlements are. Sites like the Yukon 
Storytelling Eestival provide locations for engaged exposure to different 
perspectives and opportunities to investigate how local knowledge and so- 
cial action are mediated by dialogue. We cannot know the outcomes of 
such transactions, nor can we expect them to be tidy, but we can learn a 
great deal if we take seriously the social agency of the participants. 





























Anyone involved in long-term ethnographic research confronts the irony 
that work conducted during one period, within one set of guidelines, will 
inevitably be evaluated differently a generation later. Ethnographic re- 
search is an interactive business and a humbling one. As students, we begi 
knowing very litte, listen closely to the stories we are told, and learn soon 
enough that communities everywhere are diverse and complex and that 
stories told by one person or one sector of the community may seem naive 
or wrongheaded to others — if not at the time they are told, then probably 
sometime in the future. We also learn that anthropological narratives we 
have absorbed share the same characteristics. The theoretical perspectives 
that animate one generation of scholars are frequently reinterpreted by the 
next as the dead hand of history. 

The energetic thesis inspiring community-based oral history projects in 
the Yukon Territory during the 1970s and 1980s was that gender, age, 
class, ethnicity, and locale influence the ways people think and talk about 
their experiences. Collaborative projects seemed to offer unlimited oppor- 
tunities for documenting such varieties of remembered history. If classic 
ethnographies written during the 1940s and 1950s, with titles like The 
Tanana Indians or The Kaska Indians, seemed to erase any sense of human 
agency and were often unrecognizable to members of the communities 
where they were set, our optimistic objective was to show the complexities 
of life lived during the turbulent decades of the early twentieth century. 
Our adversary was positivism, and our goal was documenting multiplicity. 
And the elder storytellers I worked with certainly taught me to think about 
those issues in more complex ways than I had imagined. In academic scho!- 
arship during the same period, emphasis in the study of verbal arts shifted 
from text to performance, from ideas of stability toward lack of closure, 
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from concepts of orderliness to appreciation of variety, from imperial his- 
tory to critical examination of hierarchies of narratives. But changing theo- 
retical questions led anthropologists to particular conclusions about social 
construction just about the time that indigenous organizations began to 
recognize the strategic value of using such concepts as “tradition” and 
“boundedness” as a framework to present their claims to collective rights 
and distinctive identity. If our 1970s criticism of earlier anthropology cen- 
tered on its confident assertion of objective truths, emerging preferences 
for deconstruction may now be viewed as offensive or even as harmful to 
indigenous peoples’ struggles. As disciplines like anthropology and 
tory become more comfortable with ideas about social construction of the 
past, we may disappoint audiences who are asking different questions and 
searching for clearer depictions of history more consistent with notions of 
objectivity than with the apparent ethical barrenness of postmodern rela- 
tivism. Increasingly, indigenous communities facing legal battles require 
— authoritative versions of metanarratives we hoped to make problematic. If 
,, the unified discourse required for political mobilization sometimes tends 
| to essentialize voice, where are the possible intersections of indigenous par 
| | adigms with scholarly theory at the end of the twentieth century? 
Narratives arguably connect analytical constructs with the material con- 
ditions of people’s daily lives, leading in directions quite different from 
postmodem relativism. In this book I have spoken of narrative as fluid, 
transformative, and intersubjective, and as situated in process and per- 
formance. But I nevertheless hear and understand these stories as being 
told thoughtfully and purposefully, as being grounded in everyday life, 
and as having political consequences. Anthropology has emerged from a 
decade of self-scrutiny less confident about both objectivist and construc 
tivist claims, but aware that throughout the world boundaries of culture, 
race, gender, class, and religion are drawn ever more firmly as positions to 
speak from — whether to assert different truth claims or to deny humanity 
to those who seem unfamiliar. Verena Stolcke, for instance, shows how in 
parts of Europe the mirage of liberalism is fading as cultural fundamental- 
ism becomes constructed in global political arenas with fixed, firm, and 
increasingly “naturalized” boundaries.' Anthropology’s project of analyz- 
ing how translation occurs across such boundaries has never seemed more 











important. 

For two decades in the Yukon, such translation has centered on clarify- 
ing relations between past and present and their contemporary colli 
Ray Fogelson coined the term “epitomizing” to characterize dramatic in- 





ions. 
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cidents that condense complex forces and make them easy to grasp in an 
icon ora symbol, a theme explored elsewhere in this book? If the discovery 
of Klondike gold in August 1896 has long constituted a key epitomizing 
event in Yukon history, passage of comprehensive land claims legislation a 
century later in February 1995 abridges intricate processes that we will un- 
doubtedly hear encapsulated in key phrases for years to come. Both “gold 
rush” and “land claims” signify far-reaching structural changes in relations 
between indigenous peoples and the state— gold, the arrival of strangers, 
land claims, the settlement of debt. But gold was not just accidently “dis 
covered” on an August evening — its general location had been known for 
decades, and its consequences for state expansion have resonated for a cen- 
tury. Land claims were not “settled” with the signing of legal documents. 
The first formal claim was filed by Chief Jim Boss in 1901; negotiations 
with the Canadian government got seriously under way in the 19708; the 
proceedings have absorbed the lives of a generation of indigenous leaders 
just as the real negotiations about what this legislation means arc likely to 
dominate economic and political discussions into the next century. 

Modern agreements reached between indigenous people in northern 
Canada and the Canadian government involve complex transfers of land, 
money, and constitutionally guaranteed rights to self-governance, framed 
as comprehensive land claims agreements. While self-evidently about real 
locating land and political power, they are also rooted in broader issues of 
restructuring everyday, commonsense, taken for granted categories and 
practices. The issue of who controls images and representations of First 
‘Nations portrayed locally and to the larger world remains at the core of 
land claims negotiations. Although the outcomes of these settlements are 
uncertain and are the subject of much speculation, two decades of success- 
ful negotiations have already rearranged the conventions within which First 
Nations history and culture are depicted in the Yukon. Control of narrative 
representation, like transfers of land, carries material consequences, 

In her recent analysis of cultural colonialism in a medium-sized rural 
British Columbia town where land claims negotiations have not yet begun, 
Elizabeth Furniss argues that Canadian colonialism is shaped simultane- 
ously by two pervasive narratives — one of frontier, the other of benevo- 


lence — blended and transformed into a cherished national icon. Canadians | 


are quick to differentiate the history of Native-white relations in this coun- 
try from the Indian wars by which the American West was won. Ours is a 
polite colonialism, and our frontier narratives ring with peculiar combina- 
tions of individualism and benevolent paternalism. Furniss demonstrates 
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jpow the logic of colonialism’ culture i reproduced in each generation 
|[through commonsense symbols that dominate public presentations of lo- 
J cal identity, Analyzing written texts, museum exhibits, land claims forums, 


4 and public festivals, she contends that the material consequences of those 





stories can be seen in the legacy of unequal power relations. Inequality in 

| these communities cannot be explained just by racism or by economics, 

| she argues. It is maintained and reproduced through manipulation ofsym- 

| bols and by the power to control representations that allows one sector of 
society (settlers who define themselves as “pioneers”) to control the im- 
ages and the public identities of others (whom they collectively lump as 
“Indians”) without their input. This process is reinforced in taken for 
granted public representations of epitomizing events (like a gold rush or a 
land claims settlement) used to amplify and to project the communi 
relationship to the larger world.> 

The narratives discussed in this book work to destabilize epitomizing 
narratives and to address multiple audiences, some local and some global. 
‘One'consequence of having two decades of land claims negotiations be- 
hind, rather than ahead, may be a shift in local understanding about how 
interpretations of the past serve social ends and how narrative and history 
reciprocally shape one another. Indigenous Yukon storytellers are experi- 
menting, as they have always done, with shifting social and political con- 
texts. In so doing, they engage a long tradition of narrative strategies for 
translating stories, symbols, and meanings. Angela Sidney’s masterful tell- 
ing of the adventures of Kaaxach’g6ok, Annie Ned’s account of the Man 
Who Stayed with Caribou, and Kitty Smith’s carvings of Duk’toot! and 
Naatsilanéi all demonstrate how a master storyteller can make century-old 
stories relevant in a variety of contemporary circumstances. Their perfor: 
mances demonstrate how a story can reframe both vexing issues and com- 
_monsense categories by providing a larger context. 

Tn the wake of land claims negotiations in the Yukon, there has been a 
virtual explosion of community-based oral history projects. The Yukon In- 
ternational Storytelling Festival projects an increasing First Nations pres- 
ence. Locally produced plays and films are being written and performed by 
aboriginal writers and actors. Indigenous Yukoners with training in an- 

thropology are taking a central role in cultural documentation projects, 
and they place significant emphasis on the role of oral tradition.‘ The pro- 
cess whereby young people take on, reembody or reincorporate stories 
during successive hearings over the course of their lives, making them their 
‘own, is one that long preceded writing but that may be extended by writ- 
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ing, film, and other artistic production when elders are no longer living to 
tell the stories themselves. The efforts of a new generation of adults to , 
transform familar, everyday categories and to forge new connections in | 
global contests will continue to raise important questions about cultural | 
translation. Pra 

,, In anthropology, as in any other form of storytelling, theory is tremen- */!"" ~ 

| | dously helpful when it generates new questions and is utterly constraining 
when it predetermines answers. The work we do is grounded in talk, in_ 
dialogue, in interactive relationships. What too often are missing from 
scholarly studies, as Greg Sarris reminds us, are interruption and risk. Aca- 
demics too often frame the experiences of others with reference to schol-_| 
arly norms. Yet unless we put ourselves in interactive situations where we" 
are exposed and vulnerable, where these norms are interrupted and chal 
lenged, we can never recognize the limitations of our own descriptions. It 
is these dialogues that are most productive, because they prevent us from 
becoming overconfident about our own interpretations, 
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River Tukudh who has been making extravagant pretensions to prophesy, and to 
being favoured with divine revelations.” On 5 February he spoke with people on 
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Kitty Smith, 208—13, in Cruikshank and others, Life. 

27. The faller version of Mrs. Smith’s narrative appears in Cruikshank and others, 
Life, 254-58. 

28. Fieldnotes with Mrs. Rachel Dawson, 1974; se also Ridington, Sian People, 
on the special characteristics of swan power among Dunne-za. 

29, Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Life, 155. 
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43. Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Lift, 156. 

31. This Pelly River shaman was one of the most widely remembered in narrative 
and is mentioned by McClellan, “Shamanistic Syncretism,” and also by Mrs, Sidney 
in Cruikshank and others, Life, 154, 158. 

32. Alaska Highway Pipeline Inquiry, transcript of public hearings, J. Jack Car- 
«05s, vol. 44 (1976), 5967. 

33. McClellan, My Old People Say, 556. Sec also Brown, “Track to Heaven” and 
“Abishabis,” and Brown and Brightman, “Orders of the Dreamed,” for parallel ex- 
periences in the eastern Subarctic. 

34. McClellan, My Old People Say, 554, 

35. Fieldnotes, 13 December 1978. 

36. By saying this, she is indicating her understanding of the power of spoken 
words, that if used inappropriately they might bring harm to speaker and listener. 
‘An essential component of a shaman’s power was his song, which came to him as a 
result of his contact with an animal spirit helper. Earlier, Mrs. Ned made a similar 
statement about her father’s power. She has sung her husband’s song for me several 
times, but it would be inappropriate to make a recording of it, because once re- 
corded, it could be used out of context, 

37. Ned, in Cruikshank and others, Life, 326. 

38. This letter is on file in the Anglican Church records, Yukon Territorial Ar- 
chives, and is dated 25 April x97. 

39. Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Isft, 154. 

40. Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Lift, 154. 

41. Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Life, 158. She refers here to the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Anglican Church. 

42. McClellan, “Shamanistic Syncretism,” 13 5. 

143. Sidney, in Cruikshank and others, Life, 154-55. 

44. Moore and Wheelock, Wolverine Myths and Visions, 39. 

45. An enormous voleanic eruption on the Alaska-Yukon border more than eight 
hundred years ago undoubtedly displaced human populations on the upper Yukon, 
The so-called Little Ice Age between 1600 and 1800 had a dramatic effect on 








people living in this region, not only because of deteriorating climatic conditions 
but also because of the building and draining of glacier-dammed lakes and the shift- 
ing drainages cause by surging glaciers in the southwest Yukon. The arrival of far 
traders first fom the Northwest Coast and then from the eastern Subarctic in the 
nineteenth century was closely followed by the arrival of competing Roman Catho: 
licand Anglican missionaries. The Klondike gold rush at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century brought thirty to forty thousand would-be prospectors to the upper 
Yukon. The expansion of the Canadian state into northwestern North America im- 
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ported governing and legal infrastructures, with serious long-term consequences for 
indigenous people. The imposition of residential schools, the growing pressures on 
wildlife, the economic dislocations after the introduction of gold, silver, lead, and 
zinc mines, the construction of the Alaska Highway in the 19408, projected pipeline 
developments in the 1970s, the ongoing disruptions associated with the negotia 
tion of a land claims agreement in the Yukon — certainly all these changes support 
the hypothesis that prophets could have arisen in response to externally induced 
stresses. 

46. Rosaldo, Culture and Truth, 129. 

47- Rushforth, “Legitimation of Beliefs” and “Political Resistance.” 

48, Sce also Binney, “Maori Oral Narratives,” for parallel observations from New 
Zealand, 

49. Gable, Handler, and Lawson, “On the Uses of Relativism,” raises this with 





reference to the current appetite for public presentations of history. 


7. NEGOTIATING WITH NARRATIVE 


1. This imagery has been challenged by Brody, Living Arctic; Fitzhugh and 
Crowell, Crossroads of Continents; Balikci, “Anthropology, Film and Arctic Peoples” 
(1989); and Fienup-Riordan, Eskimo Esays and Freeze-Frame. Nevertheless, the 
Inuit continue to be portrayed, in Brody’s words, as the “kindergarten culture” 
suitable for discussion in the earliest grades of school 

2. Minority Rights Group, Polar Peoples. 

3. In Greenland see, for example, Hanson, “The Tukag Theater”; in northern 
Scandinavia see Dichtagiisa (newsletter of the Nordic Sami Institute, 1990~92, in- 
ternational edition); and on the Kola Penninsula, Huttenen, “Encountering Ethnic 
Groups.” In Siberia these issues are discussed by Fryer and Lynn, “National State 
Formation” (1995); on Sakhalin by Grant, In the Soviet House of Culture (1995), 
160-633 and as a note in Ti’étlaw Hunday (newsletter of the Yukon International 
Storytelling Festival) 2, no. 2 (1993): 6. Erich Kasten (Frei Universitit, Berlin) re 
ports similar events from his ongoing research in Kamchatka (personal communi 
cations, 1994-95). 

4. See, for example, Stoeltje, “Festival.” 

5. These issues are thoroughly discussed in Wilson, Folklore and Nationalism in 
‘Modern Finland; Lass, “What Keeps the Gzech Folk ‘Alive’?” Linke, “Anthropol- 
ogy, Folklore, and the Government of Modern Life”; Tuohy, “Cultural Metaphors 
and Reasoning”; Bauman and Sawin, “Politics of Participation in Folklore Festi 
vals”; Dow and Luxfield, “National Socialist Folklore”; Karp, “Festivals,” 281; and 
more generally in Hutchinson, Modern Nationalism, 
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6, Myers, “Culture-Making,” 679. 

7. Asad, “Concept of Cultural Translation.” 

8, Hastrap, “Native Anthropology,” r55; Kuper, “Culture, Identity, and the 
Project ofa Cosmopolitan Anthropology.” 

9. Clifford, “Interview with Brian Wallis.” 

ro. See Darnell, “Correlates of Cree Narrative Performance”; Tedlock, “Anal- 
ogic Tradition” and Spoken Word, part 4; and Basso, Wisdom Sits in Places. 

x1, Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World. 

x2. Innis, Fur Trade in Canada, Empire and Communications, and Bias of Com 
‘smunication; Stamps, Unthinking Modernity, 41-96. 

1x5. Inuit Circumpolar Conference, Principles and Elements for a Comprehensive 
Arctic Policy; Minority Rights Group, Polar Peoples. 

14. Sec Stordahl, “How to Be a Real Sami,” for discussion of parallel problems 
in northern Scandinavia. 

x5. See, for example, Dorais, “Inuit Identity in Canada”; Hedican, “On the 
Ethno politics of Canadian Native Leadership”; Levin, Eshnicity and Aboriginality 

16. Canada, Umbrella Final Agreement, 

37. This problem is thoroughly discussed by Dyck, “Negotiating the Indian 
“Problem’”; Feit, “Self Management and State Management”; Rushforth, “Legi- 
timation of Beliefs”; Morrow and Hensel, “Hidden Dissension”; Keesing, “Colo. 





nial and Counter-colonial Discourse.” 

18. Initially, organizers described their goal as emulating storytelling festivals in 
Chartres, France; Jonesboro, Tennessee; and Toronto, Ontario. Retrospectively, 
and with growing First Nations participation on the board of directors, they attrib- 
ute inspiration for the festival to Angela Sidney, who attended the Toronto Story- 
telling Festival in 1984 and returned eager to hold a similar event in the Yukon. Her 
role is described in a booklet published by the Yukon International Storytelling 
Festival and the Northern Research Institute, “Become a World.’” 

19. Twkon News (Whitehorse), 15 June 1988, x 

20. Yukon News, 9 June 1989, 15. 

ax. See Hanson, “Tukag Theater.” 

22. Yukon News, 12 June 1991, 12. 

23. Whitehorse Star, 29 June 1994, 3 

24. Krause, Tlingit Indians, 94, 

25. See also Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Has Kustecyt, 209. When I visited 
Mr. Hammond in his home a year earlier, he showed me a framed letter written to 
Daanawaak in 1885 by Henry Nichols, lieutenant commander in the United States 
Navy, during tense negotiations between the United States Army and Tlingit chiefs. 
Following Daanawaak’s example, Mr. Hammond acted as an intermediary between 


‘Tlingits and non~Tlingits. 
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26. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Haa Kusteyi, 227. 

27. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Han Kusteeyl, 207-50. 

28. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Ha Kusteeyh, 1315. 

2g. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Han Kusteeyl, 229. 

430. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Haa Kusteeyl, 242, 244. 

31. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Han Kusteeyh, 244, 

52. Dauenhauer and Dauenhauer, Haa Kusteeyh, 24%, 242, 247- 

33-McClellan, Girl Who Married the Bear; Cruikshank and others, Life, 339-56. 

434 This narrative is also recorded in Sidney and others, My Stories Are My Wealth, 
39-44 

435. See, for example, Smith, in Cruikshank and others, Life, 233-38. 

36. Sec Basso, “Stalking with Stories’; Kari, Til’ahws"aenn Nenn’; Tom, 
Bkeyi: Gyé Cho Chit; Cruikshank, “Getting the Words Right.” 

37. Nyman and Leer, “Gégindulat.” 

38. Dyck, Tutelage. 

39. Nyman and Leer, “Gigidulat,”2~7. 

40. This point is discussed at length with reference to oral history in Affica by 
Cohen, “Undefining of Oral Tradition.” 

4x. Nyman and Leer, “Gagimdul.at,” xxi 

42. Nyman and Leer, “Gégindul.at,” 23 

43- Another strategy, not discussed here, was to invite Ellen Gabriel, a prominent 
Mohawk activist from eastern Canada who played an important role during the 
confrontation between Mohawks, Quebec police, and the Canadian army during 
1992. They advertised her appearance as one by a “children’s writer and artist” but 
anticipated, correctly, that she would use her time to restate publicly her opposition 
to any land claims negotiations with the Canadian government. 

44. Three years later, in 1997, Kwinlin Din First Nation is still negotiating its 








claim with federal and territorial governments. 

45. Whiteborse Star, 30 June 1994, 10. 

146. Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World. 

47- Benjamin, “Storyteller”; Stamps, Unthinking Modernity, 23-40. 

48, Innis, Essays in Canadian Economic History, 12-14. 

49. Innis, Empire and Communications; 64~100, 215-17. Stamps, Unthinking 
Modernity, 48-51, 65-96. 

50. Flaherty, “Freedom of Expression.” 

5x. See Myers, “Culture-Making,” 693, for a discussion of this. 

52. See also Brennais, “Shared Territory.” 

53- Friedman, “Past in the Future,” 837. 

54. Berger, Northern Frontier, Northern Homeland; Paine, Dam a River, Damn 
1 People? Nuttall, Arctic Homeland. 
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55. This point is also made by both Karp, “Festivals,” and Myers, “Culture: 
Making,” 

56. See Stamps, Unthinking Modernity, 66 

57. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, “Legacy of Harold Innis.” 


EPILOGUE 


1. Stolcke, “Talking Culture,” elaborated in her seminar “Transatlantic Connec: 
tions,” in the Department of Social Anthropology, Cambridge University, 17 May 
1996. 

2. Fogelson, “Ethnohistory of Events and Nonevents.” 

3. Furniss, “In the Spirit of the Pioneers.” 

4. Catlick, “Girl and the Grizzly”; Jensen, “Yukon Elders’ Documentation Proj 
ditions” and “Southern Yukon 





ect”; Johnson, “Southern Yukon Beadwork ‘ 
Beadwork Objects.” 
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